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INTRODUCTION 


In 1989 I entered a squat for the first time. I was an undergraduate university stu- 
dent by then, very curious and enthusiastic about sociology but also about leftist and 
libertarian politics. Minuesa, as the squat was named, intrigued me from the very 
beginning. It was located in the city centre of Madrid, next to the picturesque street 
market of the Rastro I used to visit frequently on Sundays. The squatted building 
comprised two different spaces: a social centre and residential apartments where 
squatters and former workers of the factory lived. While studying in the universities 
of Madrid and Santiago de Compostela, my political concerns led me to participate 
in free radio stations, the pacifist movement, workers’ and consumers’ co- 
operatives, and community organisations. However, my multiple visits to squats in 
many Spanish cities raised a long-lasting fascination with that movement. Through- 
out the years, I became a supporter and researcher of squatting. Due to my family 
circumstances, it was not until 2007 when I became more actively engaged in the 
inner life of the squatting milieu. I went back to live in Madrid and joined several 
squats for a period of six years. 

In the squatted social centre Malaya, circa 2008, I proposed holding a regular 
seminar where the history of squatting in the metropolitan area of Madrid could be 
discussed. Other scholars and activists joined, and together we ran this seminar in 
four different squats over the next two years (see Image 0.1). We ended up writing 
a collective book using the edited transcripts of the meetings. The purpose was to 
reach a wider readership beyond the squatting scene, but the intense experiences 
we all went through in the 2011 uprisings, known as the 15M movement, over- 
whelmed that endeavour. New evictions and occupations also kept me busy. 
A devastating wave of foreclosures gave birth to a strong housing movement, and 
squatting was revived in many unexpected ways. Obviously, in a squat you do 
many more things than intellectual debates, ranging from cleaning bathrooms to con- 
struction works and organising parties. Weekly assemblies and abundant management 
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IMAGE 0.1 Squat Casablanca, Madrid, 2010 


Source: Author 


issues concerning the building, its legal affairs, its inhabitants, and the many other 
participants demanded as much as teaching, researching, and dealing with admin- 
istrative work at the university. Hence, after years of reading and reflecting on the 
fundamental traits of activist-research, my life as a ‘squatter academic’ was a natural 
challenge I fully enjoyed, and not without occasional contradictions. 

By 2013, the economic crisis and other reasons made me migrate to a distant 
city, Hong Kong, so my experience as a regular insider ceased. Nonetheless, I kept 
studying, writing, and discussing squatting movements, especially in Europe, but 
I also increasingly became more interested in similar phenomena in Asia and Latin 
America. Against this backdrop I envisaged this book as an academic synthesis of 
my knowledge on squatting across European cities. 

Previously, in 1998, I had published my first sociological study of this subject 
while writing my PhD dissertation on different forms of urban activism and citizen 
participation. An extended version of that paper, based on new empirical analysis, 
was released as a book in 2002. Publishing in Spanish and with an independent 
house was tougher than imagined. The topic was not that attractive for the main- 
stream debates related to urban studies and social movements. This and an ensuing 
edited book in 2004, also in the Spanish language, sold out and were very popular 
among activists, but hardly had repercussions in academia. Although I never stopped 
following my curiosity in the many aspects of urban life (housing, urban planning, 
public spaces, migration, and so on) as well as the development of progressive social 
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movements all over the world, my interest in squatting became a permanent 
research programme almost without noticing. From my first research stay at the 
University of Kent (UK) in 1999, I started engaging with the international scholar- 
ship on this matter under the insightful guidance of Christopher G. Pickvance. 
Early on, I often discussed Manuel Castells’ original contributions to the field of 
urban movements with my doctoral supervisor, Tomás R. Villasante, but it was still 
difficult to find many works following that thread of inquiry. In addition to the key 
studies produced by Margit Mayer and others (such as various activist-research 
works conducted in the UK and Italy), I was very much impressed by Hans Pruijt's 
publications in 2003 and 2004. 

A few years later, in 2009, I invited Pruijt and others to an international encoun- 
ter of scholars who had published or were particularly interested in squatting. 
That year we met first in Madrid and nine months later in Milan. In our second 
meeting, we named ourselves SqEK (Squatting Europe Kollective) and wrote collect- 
ively a thorough activist—research agenda. Since then, we have continued organising 
meetings, at least one every year, in different European cities and writing books and 
special issues for academic journals together (see Image 0.2). Many affiliates have 
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IMAGE 0.2 Squat Joe Garage, Amsterdam, 2011 


Source: Author 
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also published articles and finished their PhD dissertations, which we promptly 
share with each other. News, incidents, and calls for solidarity circulate in our email 
list. Quite impressively, SqEK is vibrant and productive. When we met in Prague 
in 2017, we decided to change the meaning of the acronym to Squatting Everywhere 
Kollective in order to get rid of the limited geographical reference with the numerous 
political connotations we preferred to avoid. This activist-research network is still 
lively ten years later. 

For me, SqEK has been the cradle of much fruitful collaboration. It has 
kept me intellectually active and also challenged me politically while studying 
and promoting squatting. Furthermore, our SqEK meetings have allowed me 
to access abundant empirical information that would be impossible to reach 
alone. The present book is in full debt to all the insights that emerged 
among the SqEK members and the local activists who hosted us. In particu- 
lar, one of the first goals and drivers of such a network was to elaborate 
a systematic comparison of squatting movements across Europe. I had begun 
my own explorations of the special features of squatting in other European 
countries before 2002 but always felt that more insiders’ views and first-hand 
knowledge was necessary. Additionally, participants in SqEK had very differ- 
ent academic backgrounds ranging from history to anthropology, geography, 
sociology, political science, economy, criminology, architecture, and arts. 
This widened my perspective regarding meaningful comparisons of this, also, 
very diverse movement, with many transnational connections beyond the 
cities where it unfolded. In my view, comparisons such as these were not 
a mere academic requirement to engage with the international scholarship on 
squatting so as to frame my own investigations in Spain but became 
a substantial focus of interest themselves. Moreover, instead of taking for 
granted that there was a squatting movement in Europe with some internal 
differences, a comparative approach encouraged me to ask what are its dis- 
tinctive features compared to other contemporary and past social movements, 
and how it was influenced by specific sociopolitical and urban contexts. Last 
but not least, I shared with many SqEK affiliates a political concern about 
the limitations and achievements of such a struggle. In sum, this book aims 
at responding to these questions. 


Squatting and Urban Justice 


As I conclude this book in 2018, we are witnessing the rise of conservative 
politics worldwide that are jeopardising human rights, democratic principles, and 
redistributive policies which were considered a foundation for the left (and also 
for many liberal right-wingers) hitherto. Four decades of neoliberalism have paved 
the way for this upsurge of far-right and authoritarian politics even at the heart of 
the wealthiest nations. If squatters’ movements were able to thrive and resist 
throughout those difficult times, it seems that the challenge is even higher now. 
However, I am confident that understanding the squatters’ historical trajectories, 
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diverse experiences, and contributions will shed light over important grassroots 
struggles for enhancing the prospects of progressive politics in a broad sense. 

This book offers an analysis of the squatters’ movements in various European 
countries and cities by combining my own fieldwork and all the significant 
evidence collected from others’ research. It aims at disclosing similar patterns that 
transnationally connect these local struggles. It also pursues a clarification of its 
internal diversity, the limits of its radical politics, and the significant circumstances, 
processes, and features that defined it as an urban movement. It does not draw 
a black and white picture. Many squatters promoted collective direct action, 
self-management, and communitarian lifestyles that challenged capitalist urban- 
isation, housing speculation, and unsustainable and alienated lives. However, 
not all squatters articulated their views in the same manner. Nor they did react 
unanimously to housing needs and social aspirations for a meaningful urban life. 
Some squatting projects were short-lived whereas others lasted for decades. In 
some cities or metropolitan areas, squats were tightly intertwined with other 
social movements, but this was not always the case. In some contexts, repression, 
legalisation, or a variable combination of both ruled the development of squat- 
ting. These political interactions were the sources of internal strains and divides. 
In particular, by examining multiple cases across Europe, this book investigates 
how specific structures of opportunities and constraints shaped the squatters’ 
interactions with their opponents, and what kind of sociopolitical consequences 
were engendered. 

Although I discuss the diversity of squatters at length, I do not deal here 
with some types of squatting that have a reactionary character (far-right squats, 
traffickers of vacant apartments, drug gangs who occupy buildings, illegal land 
occupations by developers, etc.) because they do not contribute to form squat- 
ters’ movements—or even attack them when they are seen as interfering in 
their business. Some practices of stealth squatting can be also outliers and alien 
to even the most decentralised squatting movements, but they tend to share 
similar motivations and contextual embeddedness in the face of the housing 
crisis. So-called slums, shanty towns, and self-built houses in the derelict land 
of the urban outskirts are not the focus of my research either. Their association 
with urban movements in Europe is not as prominent as in other countries, 
although, as it will be noted, this has recently changed since the policies dealing 
with migration and refugees have accentuated urban poverty, marginalisation, and 
homelessness. 

My knowledge stems mainly from squats in European cities, so these will set the 
scope of my analysis. Although all forms of occupying empty spaces must be 
regarded as essential parts of the urban history, their challenges are somewhat differ- 
ent. Hence, I refer to squats only as occupations of empty buildings or flats without 
the owner’s permission. For instance, to mention a common misunderstanding, if 
a residence is broken into when their owners or tenants go on vacation, this is not 
a squat, but a distinct offence—a violation of a private domicile. A durable vacancy 
or abandonment of a house, factory, school, etc. is a prerequisite to setting up 
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a squat. Only then is it manifest that the holder of the legal title of the property 
does not need it in the short run. His or her underuse of the estate and the lack of 
maintenance may even ruin the building and cause damages to other residents. 
Therefore, while using it, squatters help to keep the property in a liveable state. 
Another common misleading judgement is that all squatters contest the right 
to private property. This is true according to the ideology of many squatters, 
but it does not apply to all. Most squatters pursue an affordable house or space 
for organising social activities. The prospect of buying the property is usually far 
outside their economic capacity, but it is not absolutely undesirable for many 
squatters. Social housing owned by state agencies or subsidised private property 
is demanded by some squatters (see Image 0.3). Some self-managed social centres 
also end up buying the premises they occupy if the authorities offer them 
a convenient deal More often, legalisation agreements set rental fees below 
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IMAGE 0.3 After-squat Casa Pumarejo, Seville, 2018 


Source: Author 
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market prices and may occasionally include state benefits to repair the buildings 
and run the social activities. 

Opposition to the principle of private property indicates, in general, a strong 
criticism of the consequences produced by the unequal distribution of private 
property. It is more a cry for social justice around housing than a specific defi- 
ance of all forms of homeownership. Furthermore, the squatters who criticise 
the regime of private property express their reluctance to buy or rent houses as 
a pivotal amendment to how the elites use the real-estate market and housing 
policies to discipline large populations. However, by definition squatters only 
target properties which are vacant. This vacancy results from management deci- 
sions taken by their owners. If these are efficient in keeping their assets active 
and used, squatters could still discuss their wealth and speculative practices, but 
would not be able to take over their properties. They could demand requisitions 
instead. The direct action of squatters does not address all private property (and 
empty state-owned properties as well) but only that which is temporarily vacant. 
In practice, squatters’ movements challenge real-estate speculation as well as 
failed housing and urban policies rather than the exclusive property rights (see 
Image 0.4). 

In other words, in this book I am interested in squatters’ movements because 
they tackle the very core inequities of the housing market and its laissez-faire 


IMAGE 0.4 Squat Rozbrat, Poznan, 2014 


Source: Author 
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governance by state authorities. Urban planners, city managers, and property invest- 
ors are responsible for the increasing production of unaffordable places, but they do 
not operate isolated from each other; they jointly participate in broader political 
and economic processes. For example, global financial speculation is pressing most 
governments to deregulate and dismantle welfare services so more for-profit niches 
can open up. Commodification of housing is not only a side effect of economic 
growth but an indispensable companion in the commodification of the whole built 
environment. If squatters represent crucial urban activism, it is not only because 
they are appealing to homeless people and anarchists but because they stand up and 
fight back against the above processes, which also threaten current tenants and even 
vulnerable homeowners. Housing violence, harassment, forced displacement, rising 
rents, and foreclosures for those financially broke are increasingly more visible 
phenomena in most cities. It is not only the concern of squatters, albeit they were 
often at the forefront of the struggle. Despite the apparent gaps, the claims of 
squatters may eventually engage other social groups who experience injustice in the 
allocation of housing. As I will show in the following chapters, squatting seems like 
a practical and immediate alternative to capitalism in everyday life, although it is 
also a limited tool in order to change housing and urban policies at large. 

Another driver of this research is the criminalisation of squatting in most Euro- 
pean countries. This issue, in particular, needs an insightful historical and compara- 
tive approach given that unauthorised occupations were usually a matter of civil 
regulation before being subject to criminal punishment. There are different ways of 
implementing the laws against squatting and also various legal aspects to take into 
account for each country. Nonetheless, historical shifts in terms of its criminalisation 
indicate that the dominant political forces are setting the core values of a society in 
accordance with a neoliberal framework rooted in privatisation, unlimited eco- 
nomic growth, and profit-making. As a consequence, squats are more easily evicted 
and squatters suffer greater state repression. My stance here is that most squatters 
and squats enhance cities in many ways that are not usually recognised by politi- 
cians, judges, the mass media, urban developers, and the public at large. Further- 
more, their opponents tend to base repressive measures on either weak or 
insufficient evidence, if not on a very narrow-minded view of city life. 

The purpose of squatting may vary between housing provision and the perform- 
ance of a broad range of cultural, economic, and political activities (see Image 0.5). 
Hence, there are many types of squatters and squats. Their needs and impacts can 
be, accordingly, very different. One of the primary errors, then, is to pack them all 
under the same social category. At the other extreme, a no less wrong procedure is 
to simplify that diversity by, in a manipulative manner, splitting squatters between 
‘good’ and ‘bad’ ones. Leaving aside the lack of tolerance towards the many criti- 
cisms of the capitalist system that squatters have, the dismissive attitude facing ‘bad 
squatters’ lies in the assumption that most of the squatting projects engender typical 
problems—for instance, noise that disturbs some neighbours or the spoiling of 
properties, something that can happen everywhere and not necessarily due to the 
presence of squatters. Quite to the contrary, what I have observed more often is 
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IMAGE 0.5 Squat Palestra Popolare Polisportiva Etnea, Catania, 2018 


Source: Author 


a great effort to take care of the occupied places, to promote communal ways of 
living, and to share their ideas with the surrounding neighbourhoods. 

Sometimes squats are only known due to the protests that their eviction, or 
threats of eviction, ignite. However, outsiders, including journalists who cover the 
most repressive and contentious incidents, are rarely aware of the continuous exhib- 
itions, concerts, workshops, talks, and sociability fostered by the voluntary work of 
several generations of activists and thousands of visitors in many squatted social 
centres. Beyond the pervasive stereotypes of squatters as young radicals, squats are 
open places for many different people who want to practice sports, learn foreign 
languages, create art, launch co-operative enterprises, organise meetings, and engage 
in political campaigning. Notwithstanding, when migrants, homeless people, and 
poor youngsters squat just for living or to promote radical politics, their struggle to 
reach a secure tenancy is more frequently hindered by fierce attacks. The hot issue 
for the decision makers is why they prosecute those who find an affordable means 
to house themselves while there are abundant empty apartments and a scarcity of 
social housing. According to figures collated by The Guardian, ‘more than 
11 million homes lie empty across Europe—enough to house all of the continent's 
homeless twice over. ... There are 4.1 million homeless across Europe, according 
to the European Union’ (Rupert Neate, Scandal of Europe's 11m empty houses, 
23 Feb. 2014). In cities such as Berlin, Amsterdam, London, and Rome it was 
sometimes feasible to negotiate and legalise many of the former squats. Although 
authorities tend to praise the artistic squats over others, they forget that low-paid 
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and precarious artists need accessible places to live too. Self-help squatting in 
response to shortages of affordable housing is ignored at the same time that some 
creative squats are tolerated. Moreover, it is also misguided to think of squats as 
a simple temporary solution since in many cases, both legalised and fully squatted, 
may last for several decades. 

Without obliterating their unintended effects and contradictions, in this 
book I identify some of the prominent traits most squatters’ movements fea- 
ture. First of all, squats are built by squatters, active citizens who devote 
a great part of their lives to providing autonomous and low-cost solutions to 
many of the city’s flaws—such as housing shortages, expensive rental rates, 
bureaucratic machinery that discourages grassroots proposals, or the political 
corruption in the background of urban transformations. Second, squatters 
move but squats remain as a sort of ‘anomalous institution’, neither private nor 
state-owned, but belonging to the ‘urban commons’ of citizenship, like many 
other public facilities. Third, since most squats have a non-commercial charac- 
ter, this entails easy access to their activities, services, and venues for all who 
are excluded from mainstream circuits, which is a crucial contribution to social 
justice, equality, and local democracy. Fourth, the occupation of buildings is 
not an isolated practice but a collective intervention in the urban fabric that 
avoids further deterioration in decaying areas by recycling materials, greening 
brown fields and urban voids, and, not least, by building up social networks and 
street life, which are palpable social benefits, though they are not easy to measure 
with official statistics. Finally, there is a long tradition of legal regulations that 
granted rights to the inhabitants of abandoned properties after a certain number of 
years of occupation—the so-called ‘adverse possession’ or 'usucapio'—though the 
hegemony of neoliberalism has fostered the increasing criminalisation of squatting 
instead. 


Contents and Arguments 


The contents of the book are organised in six chapters. Except the most of 
Chapter 1, the rest is a selection and improvement of my previous writings. 
Chapter 1 introduces my structural-systemic approach. As presented above, 
my aim is to provide accurate accounts of the squatters’ movements by describ- 
ing their diversity all over Europe, explaining the structural conditions that 
foster their existence, and assessing their sociopolitical outcomes. I justify, in this 
chapter, why the analysis of urban movements needs to bridge political economy 
and contentious politics insights. Therefore, I define urban movements accord- 
ing to the influential contexts of capitalism and democracy, and I distinguish 
movements from short-lived and non-coordinated activist practices. I also 
incorporate multiple spatialities and temporalities into the investigation of urban 
movements. The review of the academic literature facilitates the identification of 
the salient structural-systemic conditions of urban movements and their conten- 
tious social production of space. Hence, I apply these assumptions and conceptual 
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choices to explain the surge, development, and consequences of squatting as a key 
expression of urban movements. 

Chapter 2 examines the role that the notion of 'autonomy' played in the 
urban politics of the squatters’ movements across Europe. Recent approaches 
based on “the right to the city’ and “urban commons” usually replace or enunci- 
ate the idea of autonomy with a slightly different terminology. My aim in this 
chapter is to grasp how specific social movements from the autonomist tradition 
provided an identity reference for many squatters’ movements, albeit sometimes 
in vague terms. In particular, I suggest a focus on the collective, feminist, and 
anti-capitalist dimensions of autonomy, which are absent from many studies on 
squatting. The approach to the legacies of movements contributes to the under- 
standing of not only identity formation and protest repertoires based on specific 
activist practices but also the magma of political networks in which squatters’ 
movements were embedded. Brief historical accounts of Italy, Germany, and 
Spain illustrate this analysis, with a special emphasis on the contemporary devel- 
opments of squatting in the City state of Berlin. 

Chapter 3 investigates how squats emerge and develop. It argues that squat- 
ters' intentions and strategic actions are mediated and constrained by specific 
structural conditions or contexts. I designate them, in general, as 'socio-spatial 
structures of opportunities and constraints’ although a socio-historical dimension 
is also implicit in this approach. These structures may be local in nature, but 
they are often shaped at national scales and follow international trends, somehow 
in parallel with the transnational networks of squatters. Activists interpret these 
structures, react to them, reveal them, and try to find cracks that allow their 
transgressive practice to prosper. Authorities and power-holders exert their 
influence over these structures to suppress, regulate, or prevent the extension of 
squatting. The chapter examines five main socio-spatial and historical conditions 
of possibility for the occurrence and development of squatting. In particular, 
I single out the specific urban political economy and activist networks, which are 
seldom introduced in the study of urban movements. The discussion on neoliberal 
urbanism, gentrification, and regulated squatting is illustrated by a specific analysis 
of the trajectory of the squatting movement in Amsterdam. 

Chapter 4 discusses the significant types of squatting, squats, and squatters. 
Classifications are problematic if they do not account for all the nuances of 
every case, its urban-metropolitan context, and its change over time. This chap- 
ter critically reviews various attempts to categorise urban squats and suggests an 
alternative typology. I highlight the distinctions between squats for housing and 
squatted social centres, on the one hand, and tactical and strategic squatting, on 
the other, in order to clarify the political dimension of squatters’ practices and 
movements. Following this, I move from a focus on squatters’ differentiated 
motivations towards the most probable outcomes they produce. I also present 
a case study about the interactions between migrants and squatters in the City of 
Madrid in order to show how waves of protest and other contextual features are 
articulated in the types of squatted spaces effectively produced. The chapter 
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concludes with an account of the splits among different kinds of squatters when it 
comes to dealing with the local authorities and urban policies of Paris. 

Chapter 5 is focused on legalisation processes but approached from the broader 
standpoint of institutionalisation outcomes. Is the legalisation of squats a positive 
and desirable outcome? Is it likely or unlikely to occur? How can it be explained 
according to specific conflicts and contexts? In my responses to these questions, 
I first analyse the ‘strategic negotiations’ between squatters and their opponents in 
a way not attempted before by other scholars. Negotiations and policy measures 
for specific squats are crucial stages of the legalisation process. Next, I discuss to 
what extent legalisation is seen as a condition for a lengthy duration of a squat 
given the scarce opportunities to turn unauthorised occupations into legal forms 
of tenure. I distinguish three forms of broader ‘institutionalisation’ as the effects of 
legalisation and introduce the concept of ‘anomalous institutions’ as a way to 
understand squatters’ resistance to state assimilation. Another in-depth case study 
from Madrid is included to adequately explain how the above processes unfold. 

Chapter 6 addresses the following question: Why has the occupation of vacant 
properties without the owner’s authorisation become increasingly criminalised in 
European countries? Although the criminalisation process varies across countries, 
I argue that there are common features that allow understanding these historical 
shifts over the last three decades. In this chapter I identify two rhetorical strategies 
used by mass media and political elites to spread stigmas about squatters. I also argue 
that there are symbolic contradictions within the dominant narratives which, in 
turn, are reframed by the squatters in order to wage discursive struggles about the 
legitimacy of squatting. The conflict between hegemonic and counter-hegemonic 
narratives further illuminates the structural considerations regarding the capitalist 
system and class struggles which are involved in the politics of squatting. 

The squatters’ struggles should not, and often are not, detached from other con- 
temporary social movements. The most radical ones dismiss the reproduction of 
hierarchical and authoritarian modes of organisation and political action. In spite of 
their local battles, skirmishes, and defensive responses, squatters have pointed out 
remarkable cracks in the capitalist system of domination. The long-lasting duration 
of the squatters’ movement also manifests underlying transnational patterns, 
networks, and linkages. A more detailed and comprehensive analysis follows next. 


1 


SQUATTING AS AN URBAN 
MOVEMENT 


To what extent can squatting be studied as an urban movement? How do vari- 
ous theoretical insights from urban sociology and social movements intersect 
with each other? This chapter introduces the main concepts, assumptions, and 
theoretical approaches that help to investigate the squatters’ movements in Euro- 
pean cities. I suggest adopting a critical perspective in which class analysis and 
political economy take precedence; however, the incorporation of ‘contentious 
politics’ and other specific concerns related to the urban and housing questions 
are also crucial (Alford & Friedland 1985, Barker et al. 2013, Della Porta 2015, 
Goodwin & Jasper 2004, Judge et al. 1995, Pickvance 1995, Tilly & Tarrow 
2007). This engages with a specific attempt at understanding how ‘socio-spatial 
structural contexts’ shape movements, how agencies and identities of movements 
unfold within those contexts, and which outcomes are actually produced (Martinez 
2018a, 2018b, 2019). I also look at the ‘effective radicalisation’ of urban movements 
when facing the increasing commodification of housing, gentrification processes, 
and intersectional injustices (across class, gender, and ethnic lines) (Bhattacharya 
2017, Lees et al. 2016, Madden & Marcuse 2016). In addition, the context of neo- 
liberal urbanism over the last four decades (Mayer 2016, Rossi 2017) crucially 
shapes the uprisings of urban movements and their right to the city (Attoh 2011, 
Lopes de Souza 2010) coalitions with other social movements, especially at the peak 
of protest cycles. 


Structural Constraints and Social Conflict 


Social sciences are grounded on key, but often hidden, epistemological and 
theoretical distinctions. Galtung (1977: 65-68, 92-97), for example, echoed the 
conventional boundary between ‘realists’ and ‘idealists’. The former would be 
‘seekers of invariances’; the latter could be seen as ‘breakers of invariances’. As 
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with many others later on, Galtung advocated for an integration of both camps: 
‘[T]heories have to be open-ended, which means that they have to serve as a basis 
for understanding not only empirical, but also potential reality’ (Galtung 1977: 
70, italics added). Social scientists face other conventional dichotomies between 
positivism-empiricism and hermeneutics-relativism, on the one hand, and between 
agency and structure, on the other. Researchers who emphasise agency, for 
example, focus on the motivations of the individual, collective identities, and 
the micro scales of reality. When structure leads the analysis, researchers focus on 
processes of historical change, political and economic dimensions, and the macro 
scales of reality. 

These splits have been also challenged by scholars who investigated social 
phenomena through ‘theoretical experimentation’ (Bourdieu et al. [1973] 1991: 
94), generative and ‘causal mechanisms’ (Tilly 1998), and more generally 
through ‘critical realism’ (Bhaskar et al. 1998, Bhaskar & Callinicos 2003). For 
them and for me, society is not made of individuals, but of social relations and 
processes. Harvey’s project to recreate historical-geographical materialism pro- 
vides an additional inspiring view (Harvey 1996: Ch. 2-7). According to 
Harvey, one of the aims of a dialectical enquiry is to identify the ‘moments’ 
“embedded within continuous flows which can produce radical transformations’ 
(ibid.: 55). These ‘moments’ are not restricted to the material basis of social 
practices and relations but also include features from other ‘fundamental 
moments of social life” (ibid.: 78) such as ‘manifestations of power’, “institution 
building’, ‘language/discourse’ and ‘the imaginary’ (values, beliefs, and desires). 
In particular, he incorporates the Enlightenment ideals of ‘human emancipation’ 
and ‘self-realisation’ into intertwined scientific and political purposes. According 
to the Marxist tradition, these ideals emphasise a collective dimension, a ‘strict 
social and political control over market operations and, if possible, the radical 
transformation of power relationships in the realm of production as well as in 
the discursive and institutional spheres’ (ibid.: 126). This approach thus calls for 
the interrogation of the domination of ‘nature, the self, and others’ (ibid.: 139) 
based on divides determined by class, gender identities, sexual preferences, ethni- 
city, religion, location, cultural lifestyles, physical abilities, social stigma, and age. 

I translate the above insights into an epistemological framework based on 
nested, dependent, and non-deterministic hierarchies: '[E]ach lower order of 
complexity, being an open system, depends on (and is therefore constrained by) 
the orders above it (its environments) for the matter-energy and information 
required for its existence, survival, and eventual reproduction’ (Wilden 1987: 
73) (see Figure 1.1). Hence, on the one hand, structures constrain agency in 
a more powerful manner than agency is expressed within or against structures. 
On the other hand, structures enable action by distributing the resources and 
opportunities available to agents. Agents may, however, use them strategically in 
various ways while setting different goals and relying on specific ideas. Following 
the same logic of a ‘dependent hierarchy’, material structures (land and means of 
production, for example) are assumed to enjoy more ontological powers than 
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symbolic structures (culture, in short). In parallel, social agents depend more on 
material resources than on symbolic representations (in other words, identity). 

The non-deterministic nature of this approach suggests we must account for 
the constraints involved in the above hierarchical relationships (between structures 
and agency, the material and the symbolic, and resources and identity), but we 
must also examine how historical change of such structures occurs with the neces- 
sary participation of social agents’ subjectivity and practices. Historical change may 
be incremental (usually in the long term) or discontinuous (often due to rapid 
moments of disruption in the short term). Hence, we need to identify first specific 
structures, agencies, and their dependent relationships; then, second, we must aim 
to explain their changing features over time. This implies an understanding of 
both vertical relations between the superior and inferior tiers of the hierarchies, 
and horizontal relations (not necessarily harmonious) among equals (elements 
within the same tier). 

In Wilden’s terms (1987: 77): 


For goalseeking, adaptive open systems—systems involving or simulating life 
or mind—constraints are the basis of complexity and the conditions of cre- 
ativity. Only by using the constraints of the code of English can I write this 
sentence, for example. ... A constraint both limits and defines the ... relative 
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freedom to use information to organize matter-energy or the relative freedom 
to use one kind or level of information to organize another kind or level. 


At the risk of simplification, this abstract scheme could be well captured by 
Marx’s celebrated statement: ‘Human beings make their own history, but they do 
not make it just as they please; they do not make it under self-selected circum- 
stances, but under circumstances existing already, given and transmitted from the 
past” (quoted by Cox & Nilsen 2014: vi). 


Critical Social Science 


At the theoretical level, I take sides with the broad legacy of ‘critical sociology’ 
that combines Marxian and Weberian inquiries on the major social and political 
forces shaped by the dominant economic mode of production and the configur- 
ation of the state (Alford & Friedland 1985). In my view, critical social sciences 
study, above all, power conflicts among social groups enjoying different struc- 
tural conditions—vertically and horizontally situated. Instead of revealing the 
laws and individual values that underpin social cohesion, critical scholarship aims 
to reveal how every structural order is socially produced and the processes that 
trigger its historical change. Social structures, then, are made of contradictory 
and evolving social relations while also showing ‘emergent’ features in contrast 
with those shown by their constitutive elements (individuals and small groups). 
In the sociological tradition, this approach engages with concern about the 
‘problems of history, the problems of biography, and the problems of social 
structure in which biography and history intersect’ (Wright Mills 1959: 224, 
Burawoy 2008). The social production of space is also, in my approach, an 
unavoidable dimension of historical processes. 

In other words, critical social scientists should disclose what is hidden and dis- 
missed (i.e. the contexts of structural domination and historical change) by the 
mainstream emphasis on order, integration, reproduction, stability, differences, 
individuals, subjectivity, choices, and identity (which mainly occupy the efforts 
of functionalism, interactionism, constructionism, pluralism, and rational choice 
approaches). Therefore, 


doing sociology in a critical way means looking beyond appearances, under- 
standing root causes, and asking who benefits. ... The use of reason, science, 
and evidence to critically examine religious truth, established doctrine, 
and political authority ... [is also] devoted to a critical analysis of how social 
structures create relations of domination ... oppression, or exploitation. 
(Buechler 2014: 12-14) 


In addition to debunking myths and beliefs that are taken for granted, I place 
power relations at the core of the analysis. The general notion of ‘power to’ 
(collective capacities to do, produce, create, think, speak out, cooperate, etc.) as 
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a relational feature of agency within the constraints and opportunities of given struc- 
tures, can be broken down into two subcategories: ‘power over’ and ‘power 
against’. ‘Power over’ or ‘domination’ encompasses the capacities exerted by 
a specific social group (or an individual with the help of a social group) that result in 
the oppression of another group whose freedom and capacities are substantially 
restricted. “Power against’ or “resistance” refers to the exercise of empowering cap- 
acities by the oppressed groups in order to oppose and overcome the domination 
they experience (Foucault 1975, Jessop 1982, Scott 2012). These concepts serve to 
frame the main vertical and horizontal relations involving class-economic, author- 
ity-political, gender-patriarchal, and ethnic-cultural dominations. Consequently, it 
is necessary to bridge Marxist and Weberian pursuits to explain the tensions 
between structures and agency, especially when there are collective demands of 
structural change at play. 

The study of collective action and social movements meets this approach at its 
core when examining a basic triad: 


1. how power relations are performed by both the dominant and the subaltern 
groups; 

2. according to what specific structural constraints and opportunities those 
conflicts are expressed; and 

3. what significant consequences in human history they produce. 


Class struggles, contentious politics, and conflicts around hegemony (or ‘cultural 
wars’, ‘symbolic violence’, etc.) appear as the main areas of attention. As far as 
social scientists cannot claim to conduct research with an absolute value-free 
ethos, a critical stance implies a commitment to some of the aspirations of the 
subjugated groups without speaking on their behalf. As a consequence, scientific 
reports are not only about producing reliable knowledge but also about illuminat- 
ing the potentialities of change opened and realised by the practices of resistance 
to domination. These potentialities and practices represent the central meaning of 
the goal-seeking, claim-making, and intersubjective framing activity that defines 
the collective identity of social movements. However, this bottom-up vertical 
relation is structurally constrained by the top-down historical rise of capitalism and 
nation states that crucially shape the demands and practices of social movements. 

According to Alford and Friedland (1985), three levels of power can be 
distinguished: 


1. ‘Situational power’ or ‘power as influence'—when voters, interest groups, 
political parties, organisations, corporations, and labour unions compete for 
influence in government decisions. 

2. ‘Structural power’ or ‘power as domination —when government agencies, 
technocrats, managers, and elites negotiate with each other in order to allocate 
resources and implement policies. 
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3. ‘Systemic power or “power as hegemony’—when societal forces, arrange- 
ments, and structures define the dominant social values, organisations, state 
institutions, and global development of capitalism towards crises. 


These notions are aligned with three major theoretical perspectives: 


1. Pluralist scholars give research priority to situational power, individuals, and 
small groups. 

2. Managerial and elite theorists tend to emphasise structural power, large 
organisations, and state institutions (to avoid confusion, I would name it 
‘organisational power’ instead). 

3. Class-driven analysis privilege the observation of systemic power (I would 
name it ‘structural-systemic power’ or ‘structural power’ for short), global 
political economy, and the interests of labour and capital. 


Following feminist and post-colonial critiques, the class perspective has increasingly 
incorporated gender-patriarchal and ethno-cultural sources of structural-systemic 
power (Bhattacharya 2017). As a consequence, the label of ‘class’ might simply be 
replaced by ‘conflict’, ‘contentious’, or ‘critical’ theory in order to account for all 
the differences, oppositions, and contradictions at play in the structural-systemic 
level of power relations. 

Alford and Friedland suggest a ‘synthetic analysis incorporating all three ... [and 
not] to collapse levels of analysis (and therefore levels of explanation) into 
each other’ (1985: 8). This would entail a healthy eclecticism and simultaneous 
ambition to understand the whole, but it could also neglect two important aspects: 
(a) the ‘critical’ stance or political commitment of social scientists with the concerns 
of the oppressed groups to engender structural, systemic, and historical change; (b) 
the epistemological hierarchy of the macro dimensions of the social system, 
especially in terms of organising the state and reproducing the accumulation of 
capital that constrains (and enables) the operations at the inferior levels of society 
and power. Therefore, the class-critical approach offers a more consistent 
approach provided it includes my previous assumptions. 


The class perspective sees individuals, organizations, and society as being 
simultaneously held together and torn apart by societal contradictions. 
Capitalism, democracy, and the state are seen in terms of the dynamic 
relationships between capital accumulation and class struggle, creating 
the imperative to socialize the private and social costs of production. The 
multiple contradictions of this process lead to crises, which threaten the 
hegemony of class rule. ... Class power depends on the state, and the state 
is shaped by class power. ... The state is an agent or instrument of class 
tule ... [Some Marxists argue] for the systemic constraints on the capitalist 
state by the ‘imperatives’ or ‘requirements’ of capital accumulation. 
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[Others stress] the active role of workers” resistance in shaping ruling-class 
strategies and the constant problems of maintaining workers” consent to 
becoming alienated objects in the production process. 

(Alford & Friedland 1985: 285-287) 


In a capitalist society there are systemic-structural tendencies to commodify 
everything regardless of human needs, to replace public interest by class interests, 
and to polarise social structures between capital and labour—those who own the 
means of production and those who do not. Power is not an individual property 
but a social capacity that stems from structured and asymmetrical social relations. 
Therefore, the primary focus of a class-critical perspective is economic, political, 
and ideological class domination (Jessop 2012). Hence, democracy is usually 
considered ‘a distorted and partial outcome of class struggle’ (Alford & Friedland 
1985: 281) and social movements, whilst the state is presumed to be class-biased, 
serving the interests of the dominant class. 

However, there are also internal contradictions within the state because of the 
changing balance of forces, the different agencies and parties within the state, 
and its variable ideological hegemony over the whole society. According to 


cce 


Marx and Engels, “the ruling ideas of any age are the ideas of the ruling 
class” ... [which relates] to the latter's control over the means of intellectual 
production” (Jessop 2012: 6). This led Gramsci and other Marxists to define the 


state as a combination of force and hegemony: 


Force involves the use of a coercive apparatus to bring the mass of the people 
into conformity and compliance with the requirements of a specific mode of 
production. In contrast, hegemony involves the successful mobilization and 
reproduction of the “active consent’ of dominated groups by the ruling class. 
(Jessop 2012: 7) 


A remarkable implication is that “power as hegemony” assembles and articulates 
(Alford & Friedland 1985: 288-332, Piven & Cloward 1979, 2005, Therborn 1980): 


1. Economic exploitation. 

2. Physical coercion by state agencies that exert the monopoly of violence 
(police and army). 

3. Strategic actions by different social forces (typically, but not exclusively, by 
interacting with the state institutions) in order to consolidate or challenge dom- 
inant class interests (by ‘rule-breaking’ and building up 'counter-hegemony?). 

4. Strategic discourses to define reality, human needs, class interests, political 
alliances, laws, limits to capital accumulation, state autonomy, and state 
redistribution. 


Agency is manifested within these systemic-structural powers, but it is neither 
insignificant nor passive in the pursuit of social change: 
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We need the concept of agency when we try to understand ... why 
[people] break the rules, defy the expectations of their community, and 
risk sometimes terrible penalties. ... Social structure itself encourages or 
inhibits self-consciousness and innovation, with consequences that can in 
turn lead to the power challenges that change structure, including both 
the rules governing social relations and the body of inherited meanings we 
call culture. 

(Piven & Cloward 2005: 51) 


Capitalism, Democracy, and Urban Movements 


Academic interest in urban movements still seems to occupy a subaltern position 
within the disciplines of urban studies and social movements. The most recent 
and comprehensive contributions (Andretta et al. 2015, Jacobsson 2015, Martí & 
Bonet 2008, Mayer & Boudreau 2012, Nicholls et al. 2013, Pickvance 1995, 
Pruijt 2007) express many unsolved tensions: the limits of liberal democracies 
and authoritarian regimes to cope with social movements at different spatial and 
political scales, the relations between the productive and reproductive realms 
when the urban and metropolitan spaces are shaped by social movements and 
governance dynamics, the problems of spatial fetishisation and location, the 
intersectional social composition of movements, the types of urban activism and 
outcomes in relation to the circulation of capital, etc. Squatting, in addition, is 
vaguely regarded as an urban movement by the literature, without a clear theor- 
etical perspective. In order to clarify my critical and structural-systemic approach 
to urban movements in general, and to squatting, in particular, I will briefly 
elaborate on various fundamental aspects. 

First of all, social movements are not necessarily progressive. Some can challenge 
domination while others can reproduce it. This suggests that social scientists must 
critically examine what activists say, what they do, and what consequences activism 
has. Social movements entail numerous contradictions rarely predicted by the 
enthusiasts who join the cause. Indeed, a true contentious approach looks not only 
at the conflicts between movements and their opponents but also at the internal 
conflicts within movements and within their opponents. There is always the risk of 
romanticising the movements we study, especially if we are deeply sympathetic to 
them or even a regular engaged researcher in their activities. At the same time, 
these movements’ foes are seldom unified masters, oppressors, and objective 
systems. Contradictions within formal political regimes and within capitalism are 
not only opportunities to be seized for the movements to rise and prosper but also 
essential dynamics that can help explain their development and impacts. 

Pickvance, for example, offered a restricted definition of urban movements by 
focusing on its specific organisations “as mobilised groups, which make urban 
demands which challenge existing policies and practices, which make some use 
of non-institutionalised methods and which do not take the form of political 
parties’ (Pickvance 1995: 198). This helps to distinguish movements from 
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pressure groups “although the degree of challenge is a continuum and the dis- 
tinction ... is hard to make in certain cases” (Pickvance 1995: 198). Concerning 
their class composition, and despite the evidence of multi-class cases, Pickvance 
suggests a strong presence of the middle classes and highly educated activists 
among urban movements. When working-class participants are also involved, 
leadership tends to be taken by middle-class members (Pickvance 1995: 203). 

Second, urban movements are a specific kind of social movements. For Tilly 
and Tarrow, for example, social movements are defined by durable practices of 
claim-making, including protest campaigns and other non-institutional perform- 
ances (although institutional channels may be used too), and “public displays of 
worthiness, unity, numbers and commitment by such means as wearing colors, 
marching in disciplined ranks, sporting badges that advertise the cause, displaying 
signs, chanting slogans, and picketing public buildings’ (Tilly & Tarrow 2007: 
8). Urban movements are concerned with urban matters related to the produc- 
tion, governance, and change of cities (and metropolitan areas). In doing so, 
urban activism unfolds within specific societal contexts and confronts some of 
their features. The grievances of activists originate in the articulation of specific 
political, economic, social, and cultural structures according to given spatial and 
historical conditions. 

According to Pruijt (2007: 5115) ‘urban movements are social movements 
through which citizens attempt to achieve some control over their urban envir- 
onment. The urban environment comprises the built environment, the social 
fabric of the city, and the local political process’. In this definition contentious 
politics is implicit, but capitalism is not indicated as a necessary context in close 
interaction with movements. However, Pruijt divides citizens’ concerns into 
three groups so that a political economy approach might be consistently elicited: 
(1) demands for collective consumption (what Castells also called urban trade 
unionism) such as housing shortages, rent increases, healthcare and education 
facilities, and basic supplies of water, sewage, and electricity, especially in 
shanty-towns; (2) contestation of urban planning due to insufficient or superficial 
participation, the effects of displacement, heritage conservation, environmental 
protection, etc.; and (3) ‘specific urban issues’ such as squatting, NIMBY (Not 
In My BackYard) protests, tax revolts, and anti-migrant local campaigns. As 
noted by Pruijt and others (Andretta et al. 2015, Cattaneo & Martinez 2014), 
the squatting of buildings may entail many purposes and motivations also related 
to collective consumption and urban planning issues which can intersect with 
the squatting of land (Aguilera & Smart 2017). 

In my view, urban movements are also city makers—they contribute to 
the production of the city. They participate in conventional and unconventional 
politics by promoting certain services, land uses, and housing construction, or by 
opposing specific processes of urban development, renewal, and government. 
Contrary to the classic definition of cities as the simple combination of demo- 
graphic density and social diversity, a critical socio-spatial perspective (Gottdiener 
1994, Harvey 1996, Logan & Molotch 1987) conceives of them as the outcome 
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of class, gender, and ethnic conflicts intertwined with forced residential moves; 
the work of builders, cleaners, retailers and many other inhabitants; and the 
specific interplays of economic, political, and cultural structures. 

Urban struggles are expressions of those conflicts through the performance of 
various types of protest such as rent strikes, squatting, and alternative spatial plans 
(Pruyt 2007, Shephard & Smithsimon 2011: 38-44). They can also focus on the 
provision of decent and affordable housing; demands for schools; health services and 
green areas; the self-management of community gardens and counter-cultural social 
centres; the promotion of urban bicycling; and the improvement of conditions for 
the free expression of migrants, ethnic minorities, women, and LGBTIQ people in 
urban spaces. Opposition to urban neoliberalism in the form of privatisation, forced 
displacements, mega-events, corporate urban development, devastating tourism, and 
gentrification are ingrained in many contemporary urban conflicts. These examples 
indicate that there are, at least, four main domains of concern for urban movements 
(Martinez 2019, Pickvance 1995: 199): (1) the redistribution of wealth and urban 
commons; (2) the right to appropriate the city by the most vulnerable and excluded 
social groups; (3) the contestation of technocratic and limited participatory govern- 
ance of cities; and (4) the self-management of spatial configurations and communi- 
ties. These can be expressed with more progressive or regressive impacts, adding to 
the movements’ internal contradictions. 


Practices, Movements, and Scales 


A third remark when it comes to demarcating the workings of urban activism 
refers to the distinction between practices and movements. Practices of protest and 
claim-making may hold political intentions and engender contention, but they 
can also be isolated, scattered, sporadic, and particularistic. Unless they are sus- 
tained over time, coordinated with each other, and challenging the powerholders 
(or whoever their opponents are), we cannot designate them as social movements. 
In addition, if activist practices do not tackle the power structures of the city, they 
can hardly escalate to the category of urban movements. For instance, every squat- 
ted place represents a protest practice, a form of activism, even if performed in 
a clandestine manner—as a ‘hidden script’ (Scott 1990). They can be indirectly 
associated or inspired by squatters’ movements elsewhere but can hardly take part 
in them if they are not aggregated, regularly connected with each other, and also 
somehow coordinated in their actions when facing their opponents. Tilly also 
adds the engagement of ‘third parties’ such as ‘other power holders, repressive 
forces, allies, competitors, and the citizenry as a whole’ (Tilly 1999: 257). Since 
activists can be engaged in many different types of practices and movements can 
be also quite decentralised, without clear ‘social movement organisations’ taking 
the lead, it is a matter of interpretation to decide whether similarities and loose 
networks indicate the existence of a contentious social movement. This issue will 
be addressed many times in this book when dealing with the different manifest- 
ations of squatting, squats, and squatters. 
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In a similar vein, Andretta et al. interpret a risk “that every urban mobilization 
or protest campaign could be considered as a social movement’ (Andretta et al. 
2015: 202). For them, the category of urban movements “should be limited to 
conflict-oriented networks of informal relationships between individuals and 
groups/organizations, based on collective identities, shared beliefs, and solidarity, 
which mobilize around urban issues, through the frequent use of various forms of 
protest’ (Andretta et al. 2015: 203). They also share the assumption that both socio- 
economic and political contexts create the conditions for urban mobilisations. In 
addition, “going beyond institutionalized participatory processes and introducing 
some element of democratic innovation in processes of urban transformation can 
provide opportunities for urban movements’ (Andretta et al. 2015: 204). 

While introducing a collection of empirical works on urban movements in 
Central and Eastern Europe (CEE), Jacobsson (2015) heeds attention, above all, to 
the context of the ‘liberalisation of housing and urban policy, often open fully to 
market forces ... [and] the complex nexus of state-society-market relations within 
post-socialism’ (Jacobsson 2015: 2-3). The particular historical period under exam- 
ination suggests a clear-cut contrast between the strong activity of NGOs sponsored 
by the USA and Western Europe during and immediately after the regime change, 
and the emerging urban activism ‘domestically funded and grassroots-driven ... in 
response to local problems and needs, while often inspired ideationally by urban 
movements across the world’ (Jacobsson 2015: 3). For decades, NGOs represented 
top-down and professionalised forms of activism and functioned towards the devel- 
opment of liberal democracies in CEE. Bottom-up urban movements explicitly 
declared a differentiated identity apart from NGOs, although occasionally they also 
evolved through processes of institutionalisation. 

Jacobsson defines social movements as ‘collective action efforts aimed at chal- 
lenging the present state of affairs by people with common purposes and solidarity 
in sustained interaction with elites, authorities and/or opponents’, and ‘urban 
movements’ next as a type of social movement ‘concerned with shaping the life 
in the city’ (Jacobsson 2015: 7). She explicitly adds Melucci’s emphasis on the 
latent networks in everyday life (dispersed, informal, small-scale, and low-key 
activism) to the political economy and contentious politics approaches. Hence, 
she acknowledges types or degrees of urban activism and movements when 
mentioning the criteria of duration (short-lived vs long-lasting), institutions (non- 
institutional disruption vs institutional/moderate forms of protest), organisation 
(spontaneous vs formal organisation), origins (reactive vs proactive), and impacts 
(progressive vs conservative) in order to distinguish ‘the rich variety of forms of 
urban protest’ (Jacobsson 2015: 3). 

Various case studies allow Jacobsson to identify three major contextual features 
especially significant in the explanation of urban movements in CEE: (1) a massive 
and accelerated form of privatisation of housing by means of property restitution to 
purported former owners before the state-socialist period; (2) a belated implementa- 
tion of urban plans after a long phase of ‘haphazard and chaotic urban development 
following a permissive laissez faire’ (Jacobsson 2015: 11); (3) very unresponsive, 
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repressive, and corrupt authorities as opponents of urban activists. On another note, 
urban restructuring, commodification, and gentrification are considered to unfold 
in a similar manner to the processes underwent by Western cities, although at 
a much faster rate of change. 

Fourth, urban spaces are not just a mere local scale of politics or the location- 
scenario where movements develop their capacities. Above all, they are the 
result of social (as well as political, economic, and cultural) processes that make 
and reproduce a dominant mode of production and consumption (Harvey 1996, 
Ch. 9). Other state levels and even international or transnational flows of capital, 
goods, people, and information may be implicated in the movements’ concerns 
and interactions (Hamel et al. 2000: 1-12, Mayer & Boudreau 2012: 284). In 
particular, debates about global cities (Sassen 2001) and the consequences of the 
economic globalisation in cities prompted many scholars to note that urban 
movements are attached to the local, but not exclusively. According to these 
authors, urban movements represent communities but also less clear entities such 
as the ‘rights and privileges of legal and illegal immigrants’ (Hamel et al. 2000: 
3), all subject to global flows and disjunctives. Urban movements are expressions 
of systemic crises and contradictions in the globalised world, so they point to 
‘the flow of capital and its effects upon the communities in which people live 
their lives’ (Hamel et al. 2000: 4). 

Urban struggles in increasingly globalised cities are still concerned about 
deficiencies and the erosion of local welfare (collective consumption), but some 
conflicts are also about the living conditions in the city in terms of poverty, mar- 
ginality, and precariousness that affect the domains of work, housing, and the 
racialisation of public spaces; for example, campaigns against racial-migrant police 
raids and solidarity with the homeless. Others engage activists in contesting 
the social costs associated with the competition between cities—gentrification, dis- 
placement, congestion, and pollution—in terms of mega-events, transfers of public 
assets and foreign capital subsidies, the outsourcing of services, etc. These struggles 
may or may not be articulated with those related to urban policies and govern- 
ance, the renewal of urban areas, and site-based economic development 
programmes (Hamel et al. 2000: 8-12). Thus, some researchers insist on the 
‘global sense of place’ by which ‘locations are traversed by a wide range of power 
networks, with actors in different sites engaging with one another through multiple 
relations’ (Nicholls et al. 2013: 11). 

As a consequence, many scholars point to ‘scale shifts’ as key processes for 
understanding urban movements (Martin & Miller 2003: 148, Nicholls et al. 
2013: 8-10, Tilly & Tarrow 2007: 95). In short, despite most activism being 
initiated at the local level, it can further shift to other places and upward levels if 
the diffusion of contention and the coordination of collective action are deemed 
to be more successful. However, excessive attention given to the strategic inter- 
actions between opponents may ignore both their different power conditions, 
the capitalist development of urbanisation (Mayer & Boudreau 2012: 279, Het- 
land & Goodwin 2013, Rossi 2017), and cyclical crises in the form of economic 
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recession, regime change (Pickvance 1999), and so-called ‘natural disasters’. 
Nicholls et al. (2013: 8-10) recall the focus on ‘scale shift? when arguing that 
social movements ‘often unfold at the intersection of a series of overlapping and 
hierarchical state spaces (municipality, regions, nation state, international agencies)’ 
(Nicholls et al. 2013: 8). In spite of their prevalent geographical perspective, they 
put more emphasis on political and administrative scales of state institutions than 
to the social configuration of spatial scales such as neighbourhoods, city centres, 
urban peripheries, metropolitan areas, and urban regions. Interestingly, when 
authorities escalate resources, policies, and decision-making processes activists are 
forced to adopt ‘multi-scalar strategies’ (Nicholls et al. 2013: 9). 

However, some researchers criticise the absence of ‘urbanity’ in Tilly and 
Tarrow’s ‘contentious politics’ approach (Mayer & Boudreau 2012: 279). The so- 
called European or ‘new social movements’ perspectives had also ignored urban 
movements as such, despite being increasingly interested in cities as the loci where 
labour forces, in their changing composition, visibly manifest. It is within this 
context that Lefebvre’s ‘right to the city’ became meaningful in order to account 
for the appropriation of urban spaces (streets, plazas, green areas, and, especially, 
the city centre) by those in need as well as those excluded, deprived, exploited, 
and alienated by the capitalist forces (Mayer & Boudreau 2012: 280). This entails 
a socio-spatial turn inviting research to focus on specific social groups (women, 
non-white and/or minority ethnic groups, migrants, the youth, the elderly, dis- 
abled people, homeless people, indigenous populations, diverse gender and sexual 
identities, street vendors, urban outcasts, etc.) and their spatial practices, needs, 
and demands (Marcuse 2012, Mitchell 2003, Wacquant 2007). Furthermore, the 
rise of ‘global urbanity’ due to neoliberal globalisation is engendering movements 
contesting and disrupting corporate urban development and socio-environmental 
injustice (Mayer & Boudreau 2012: 284). This suggests there is a transnational 
nature in many locally bound urban struggles. Notwithstanding, these authors 
provide a very ambiguous notion of ‘urbanity’ as ‘a historically-situated and geo- 
graphically unevenly distributed condition that affects the way we act politically’ 
(Mayer & Boudreau 2012: 286-287). 


Socio-Spatialities and Socio-Temporalities 


A fifth aspect to reflect upon is to what extent urban movements are concerned 
with “spatial claims” according to the social production of different spatialities 
and temporalities (McAdam & Swell 2001). A number of scholars made efforts 
to introduce a spatial perspective in the field of social movements research. 
Martin and Miller (2003), for example, engage with the contentious politics 
approach and emphasise their contextual and relational features in order to study 
“how groups shape, perceive and act upon structurally based opportunities” (Martin 
& Miller 2003: 144, italics in original). For them, spatial variables do not simply 
add to the analysis of political conflict because society, history, and space 
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altogether do structure and constitute every phenomenon. They borrow from 
Lefebvre his dialectical understanding of space as perceived, conceived, and lived: 


The potential for contention is often greatest where there are disjunctures 
among different types of space, e.g., when conceived spaces of order and 
equal opportunity are contradicted by material geographies of crumbling 
tenements, graffiti, pot-holed streets, dangerous parks, and resource-strapped 
schools. 

(Martin & Miller 2003: 147) 


Accordingly, they distinguish between ‘space’ and ‘place’, the latter intended 
to be more specific, fixed, and situated: ‘space is created through the flows, net- 
works, and movements in the operation of capital, [whereas] place represents the 
interaction, interruption, or settling (however temporary) of flows in specific 
nodes’ (Martin & Miller 2003: 147). Concrete locations, daily life experiences, 
and place-attachment may involve distinct spatial dimensions of political conflict. 
As for the notion of ‘scale’, they highlight the salience of ‘jurisdictional hierarch- 
ies’ as those represented by state institutions with different powers at various 
scales, but also the processes of ‘scalar construction’ and the ‘underlying instability 
of scale’ due to political action (Martin & Miller 2003: 148). 

Nicholls et al. identify ‘spatialities’ other than scales such as territory, proxim- 
ity, boundaries, networks, and mobility-flows. All these spatial features 
are meant to be ‘relational’ and ‘play distinctive yet interlocking roles in the 
structures, strategies, dynamics and power of social movements ... Multiple spa- 
tialities intersect and shape social movements’ (Nicholls et al. 2013: 2-3). The 
latter idea of place and space shaping politics, however, may lead to a spatial 
determinism that opposes the fundamental view of space as a product of social, 
political, economic, and cultural processes, as contended by political economy 
scholars (Harvey 1996). Spatial dimensions are as crucial as historical ones in the 
analysis of contentious politics, but social phenomena are ultimately caused by 
the influence of other social phenomena embedded in specific, significant, and 
connected contexts. Spatialities can result from those processes, participate in 
their constitution, or even intervene as mediators between them, but to claim 
their ‘shaping role’ or their capacity to ‘empower activists’ or ‘ensnare them’ 
(Nicholls et al. 2013: 6), for example, adheres to the assumption of space as an 
independent variable, which is at odds with the epistemology of both political 
economy and contentious politics. Miller alone (2013: 285—286) still echoes this 
mild spatial determinism but, more cautiously, defines the relational nature of 
space as ‘the medium through which all social relations are made or broken’ in 
accordance with its intermediating capacity. The Foucauldian notion of ‘spatial 
technologies of power’, as spatial practices (strategies and tactics) to mobilise and 
gain power (Miller 2013: 290), might serve that mediating purpose if discharged 
from the ultimate responsibility of shaping social relationships. Barricades, protest 
camps, and the occupation of vacant lots, for instance, are ‘spatial infrastructures’ 
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of social movements (Feigenbaum et al. 2013) that mediate in their political 
contention with other actors. 
According to Tilly (2000: 138), 


political actors can spell out their insistence by forming and/or referring to 
a spatial pattern, as when demonstrators march in well-disciplined blocks 
segregated by place of origin. They can also make claims with respect to 


spatial patterns and processes, as when rebels demand admission to 
a forbidden citadel. 


This statement distinguishes the ‘spatial dimensions’ of social movements from 
their ‘spatial claims’. Spatial dimensions or patterns may constrain social inter- 
actions ‘including the interactions we call contentious politics’ (Tilly 2000: 137). 
However, not all the spatial claims are the main ones in the political agenda of 
a social movement, which is exactly the opposite in urban movements—spatial 
claims, especially related to urban spaces, services, and governance, are usually 
the main content of their protest frame. Obviously, urban movements may also 
be understood by focusing on their various spatial dimensions, albeit these do 
not necessarily help define their urban character. Tilly also summarised the 
general relations between space and contentious politics in five propositions: 


1. Time-distance costs and spatial configurations present opportunities and 
constraints to participants in public claim making. 

2. Everyday spatial distributions, proximities, and routines of potential participants 
in contention affect the extent and character of their mobilisation. 

3. Contentious politics intervene in the spatially organised jurisdictions of govern- 
ments, and thereby incite governmental intervention. 

4. Spatial configurations of routine political life shape non-routine contention. 

5. Contention transforms the political significance of sites and spatial routines. 
(Tilly 2003: 221) 


In the above propositions, spatialities both shape (#1, #2, and #4) and result 
(#3 and #5) from contention. In his 2003 shorter paper, Tilly focused on 
two main spatial dimensions (proximity and mobility) and conceived of them as 
‘spatial structures’ able to facilitate or constrain contentious interactions. Their 
shaping or constraining power, however, must be considered, in my view, in 
association with other political opportunity structures such as the police control 
of certain urban areas according to ‘comprehensive systems of governmental 
policing’ (Tilly 2000: 143). Otherwise, an excessive emphasis on their independ- 
ent nature might only lead to ‘bare space'—the location and time-distance as 
proxies of non-spatial effects; ‘phenomena that are spatially distributed but not 
intrinsically spatial, such as gender differences and class relations’ (Tilly 2000: 
152). Tilly also introduced the category of ‘safe spaces'—those where activists 
can gather more easily away from police search and prosecution due to the 
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shared meaning attributed to those urban areas by all the contending parties. 
Again, the prevailing social representation of ‘safe spaces’ stems from some physical 
traits (peripheral locations, hidden basements, etc.) associated with a certain legal 
status (privately owned land or clubs, for example) and political circumstances 
(tolerance of angry crowds next to symbolic monuments and privileges granted 
to protest in university campuses, for example). 


Safe spaces of one kind or another are a sine qua non of social movements. 
Oppositional movements need to control spaces in order to organize their 
activities and to recruit activists without being subject to crippling surveil- 
lance and repression by the state (or by landlords, employers, or other 
dominating groups or agencies). 

(Sewell 2001: 69, italics in original) 


Finally, I assume that social movements in general, and urban movements in 
particular, are collective actions fundamental to understanding the limitations of 
liberal democracy as well as the contradictions of capitalism. Many people 
are ignored and marginalised from the decision-making processes within state 
institutions. Representative democracy cannot fully meet the needs, rights, and 
aspirations of the worst off, so unconventional mobilisation and contentious 
claim-making is often the last resort available for them. More privileged social 
groups can also be inclined to participate in social movements when institutional 
channels are closed off or due to opportunistic strategies. However, mainstream 
research on the political dimension of social movements tends to overlook how 
a capitalist organisation of the economy is not only deeply influencing society 
as a whole and the political system in particular, but also simultaneously spread- 
ing a devastating model of authoritarian rule, from the workplace to the stock 
markets. Furthermore, the increasing concentration of wealth fuelled by capitalism 
at a global scale destroys the possibilities of democracy, equality, and environmental 
sustainability. 

Social movements are able to defy these trends and produce social change, 
but they are equally limited by the powerful forces that shape the contexts 
where activism is embedded. The analysis of workers! movements and class 
struggles is at the origin of social movement studies, but a biased emphasis on 
the novel emergence of some movements may ignore how class, exploitation, 
and productive processes are also directly or indirectly associated with their 
claims and social bases. Without the emancipatory current nurtured by many 
social movements, the degradation of democracy, with its internal flaws and 
authoritarian tendencies, will advance faster. Intimately related with the above 
are the ways in which liberal democracies, and many authoritarian regimes as 
well, legitimate and contribute to endless capital accumulation. When there is 
insufficient state regulation of the capitalist processes that undermine the pillars 
of democracy and social equality, social movements can either reinforce or 
replace the government in that endeavour. 
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Back to the Grassroots 


My research about urban movements is in debt to the pioneering works of 
Castells and Villasante, especially their focus on the Spanish transitional period of 
the late 1970s, but also the further criticisms and analyses conducted by Harvey, 
Pickvance, Fainstein, Mayer, and other scholars in different countries of the 
Global North. Fortunately, the record of cases and approaches has been slowly 
expanded to the Global South in recent decades, which has also been an inspir- 
ation to my research. In particular, I was originally trained in the analysis of 
Latin American social movements and, more recently, have studied grassroots 
mobilisations in Asia as well, although I seldom deal with that literature here. In 
this section, I recall Castells’ main insights and the theoretical discussions they 
provoked in order to frame my investigation of the European squatters’ 
movements. 
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I use the expression ‘urban movement’ in general, although I am aware that 
Castells and other scholars preferred “urban social movement’. For Castells the 
additional ‘social’ meant the highest level of articulation and impact on the 
urban, cultural, and political spheres. He sometimes used ‘urban movements’ 
too as a category able to designate citizen actions with less leverage, weaker 
articulations, and low impacts. I designate the latter, simply, as activist practices— 
one-time, short-lived, low key, and poorly coordinated forms of protest. Pick- 
vance (2003) noted that Castells also employed the notion of ‘urban social 
movement’ ambiguously in both a restrictive and a generic usage. Any action 
could be labelled as such in spite of its limited effects if the researcher considered 
the movement holds a higher potential effect. This leaves too much room for sub- 
jective interpretation and prevents an accurate assessment of the actual outcomes 
of movements. Instead, the term ‘urban movement’ (in a similar vein as we refer 
to the ‘feminist movement’ and the ‘environmental movement’) would not carry 
such a misleading connotation and, more importantly, obliges us to carefully 
evaluate its impacts. 

In the first definition supplied by Castells, an “urban social movement’ consisted 
of “a system of practices’ able to ‘transform the structure of the urban system or 
to substantially modify the power balance of class struggles and within the state’ 
(Castells [1972] 1977: 312). These practices are articulated with social structures 
and specific political and organisational circumstances. The counterpart or main 
opponent of these practices is the ‘system of urban planning and management’ 
since it is from this instance where the urban fabric is shaped in order to repro- 
duce the dominant conditions of production apart from the workplace. If the 
consequences of this contestation are not radical enough as to transform the 
whole ‘urban system’ and challenge the reproduction of capitalist relationships, 
instead of an urban movement there are only ‘reformist/participative’ collective 
actions (those just able to modify some elements of the urban system) or ‘regula- 
tory protests’ that preserve the urban system. This approach, thus, excluded from 
the category of urban movements those which did not contest capitalism in the 
urban political arena—even more so if they did not establish alliances with leftist 
political parties and labour unions in order to stress the contradictions of capitalism 
(Castells [1972] 1977: 321-323). Therefore, most of the non-progressive urban 
claims, campaigns, and organisations would be considered limited forms of ‘com- 
munity participation’, isolated protests, and easily manageable demands by the 
authorities. According to these categories, very few cases could strictly match the 
label of (a revolutionary) urban movement. 

In spite of this limited definition, the structural analysis presented in The 
Urban Question entailed a valuable focus on: (1) the articulation of economic, 
political, social, and ideological dimensions in the analysis of the urban phenom- 
ena within the hegemony of capitalism, although the economic contradictions 
remain crucial; and (2) space as a dimension of class struggles when turned to 
the field of ‘collective consumption’—the spatial means and public services 
necessary for the reproduction of the labour force (see a critical discussion in 
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Saunders 1983: 113-127). These tenets still ruled in Castells’ next twist, The 
City and the Grassroots (1983), although not so overtly explicit. Urban movements 
occupied now the centre of attention. However, Castells did not consider them 
with the same revolutionary driver they had held before. Instead of being able 
to change the urban system and capitalist society, their main target was only the 
‘urban meaning’. This ‘urban meaning’ still refers to class and socio-economic 
struggles, but it incorporates a historical and cultural perspective that at times 
appears even more relevant than any other dimension: 


Cities are historical products, not only in their physical materiality but in their 
cultural meaning, in the role they play in the social organization. ... The con- 
flict over the assignment of certain goals to certain spatial forms will be one of 
the fundamental mechanisms of domination and counter-domination in the 
social structure. ... The definition of the urban meaning is a social process, in 
its material sense. It is not a cultural category in the vulgar sense of culture as 
a set of ideas. It is cultural in the anthropological sense, that is, the expression 
of a social structure, including economic, religious, political, and techno- 
logical operations. 

(Castells 1983: 302) 


Urban movements aim to transform the hegemonic and institutionalised urban 
meaning which is shaped by the ‘logic, interests, and values of the dominant 
class’ (Castells 1983: 305), although grassroots mobilisations are not necessarily 
based on a particular social class. Furthermore, ‘the autonomous role of 
the state, the gender relationships, the ethnic and national movements, and 
movements that define themselves as citizens, are among other alternative 
sources of urban social change’ (Castells 1983: 291). By following closely the 
examination of the late-1970s Citizens’ Movement in Madrid, he considered 
urban movements to be structured around three basic goals: (1) the city as a use 
value to satisfy collective needs (an incipient approach to the notion of 
the ‘urban commons’); (2) the search for cultural identity and autonomous local 
cultures (a complementary view of Lefebvre’s ‘right to the city’); and (3) the 
decentralisation of government to local and differentiated neighbourhoods (oscil- 
lating between citizens’ engagement in policies and communitarian forms of 
self-management) (Castells 1983: 319-320). Collective consumption, trade 
unionism, networks of collective identities-communities, and claims of political 
self-management must be articulated in order ‘to accomplish a significant change 
in urban meaning’ (Castells 1983: 323). Finally, urban movements should 
be ‘organizationally and ideologically autonomous of any political party’ but, 
nevertheless, keep themselves connected to them as well as to the media and the 
professionals—the so-called ‘organisational operators’ between movements and 
society (Castells 1983: 322). These mediations, in my view, should be supple- 
mented with different degrees of engagement by other third parties (the police, 
by-standers, other social groups and organisations, etc.). 
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Movement Effects Contextualised 


This theoretical framework is of the utmost importance for the investigation of 
urban movements. Nevertheless, it has been critically reviewed in ways that 
also shed light over supplementary or alternative concepts. One set of critiques 
to Castells addressed early on the issue of movements” effects. Social change is 
not only due to movements’ actions but also to the actions of state authorities 
and capitalists (Pickvance 1975: 32-34). The same may be applied to non- 
institutional means of action. Movements’ mobilisations may be less successful in 
achieving their goals than institutional actions such as voting, petitions, and 
lobbying (Pickvance 1975: 37-39). Castells only conceived of ‘urban social 
movements’ as those able to combine the three main domains (urban, cultural, 
and political) in a high-level multi-dimensional impact on social change (Castells 
1983: 373). Should they lack any of those dimensions, they still were classified 
as “urban reform” (low-level multi-dimensional effect), “urban utopia” (exclusive 
focus on urban-cultural change), ‘urban corporatism’ (exclusive focus on urban 
change), and ‘shadow movements’ (unable to produce any change). The more 
formalised the indicators to measure these effects, the more accurate the analysis 
would be. 

However, it has been noted that Castells? formal theoretical models did not 
integrate well the indicators of the contexts in which every movement exists, 
such as “the coexistence with a broader political movement, the presence or 
absence of political parties, and state structure and government policy” (Pick- 
vance 1985: 35). The success or failure of urban movements, thus, hinges upon 
two different forces (agency and structure): (1) the movement's capacity to 
articulate multi-dimensional demands; and (2) the contextual conditions that 
favour or constrain the movement's capacity. Accordingly, Pickvance (1985: 
40-44) highlights five key contextual features: 


1. Rapid urbanisation associated with the material deprivation of housing, 
schools, water supplies, recreational facilities, etc. 

2. State intervention of collective consumption that politicises formerly private 
issues or responds to movement demands with repression, the co-optation 
of movement leaders, or the funding of rival organisations. 

3. The political context in terms of the existence of a protest wave of simul- 
taneous movements, prevailing political ideologies and cultures, and the 
availability/openness of institutional channels to express demands. 

4. A typically higher participation of the middle class in urban movements 
given their skills, social networks, affiliations, and values about the quality 
of life in cities. Working-class mobilisations about spatial claims may also 
imply alliances with middle-class groups. 

5. General economic and social conditions due to the cyclical occurrence of 
crises and periods of relative affluence and growth. 
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Features 2 and 3, in turn, are tightly linked to the “political process” theory in 
which the degree of cohesion among elites also plays a crucial role (Tarrow 
1994). Regardless though of the number and type of relevant contexts we are 
able to identify, ‘contextual features do not determine urban movement incidence 
or success but they supplement the analysis of mobilization, acting as conditions 
under which it is helped or hindered’ (Pickvance 1986: 227). Hence, the success 
and failure of movements are crucial to illuminate their broad significance but are 
misleading when included in the definition of activist practices and social move- 
ments. Instead, it seems more sensible to assess movements’ outcomes after 
a certain period of development according to the significant contexts at play 
(Pickvance 1995: 199). 

Specific analyses of various urban movements in the US and Western Europe 
between the 1960s and early 1990s confirmed the validity of ‘contingent factors’ 
in the 


interaction between movements and context ... [and] indicate how much 
a movement’s strength and tactics depend on the socio-political framework 
in which it operates. Nevertheless, to the extent that movement activities 
shape this framework, the consciousness and tactics of participants have an 
independent role in affecting outcomes. 

(Fainstein & Hirst 1995: 198) 


Castells’ approach also emphasised the reproductive sides of capitalism in the 
urban sphere, the use value of urban goods and spaces, the connection of urban 
movements with class (until The City and the Grassroots when ‘identity’ became 
more central) and their tensions with other agents, such as political parties, in 
terms of autonomy, dependence, or convenient alliances. History and transcultural 
comparisons were warmly welcome to better furnish his approach. Although 
Castells was increasingly focusing on global phenomena and contexts, his con- 
ception of urban movements became more restricted as sources of ‘defensive 
identities’ (Castells 1997: 88, Marcuse 2002: 143) instead of turning to a more 
nuanced analysis of their interactions with local and global contexts. Conversely, 
the latter was attempted by various authors initially influenced by Castells’ main 
views. For example, Fainstein and Hirst (1995) concluded their review of urban 
movements in Europe and the US since the 1960s by pointing to the following 
‘patterns of convergence’: 


First [urban movements] are severely limited by their inability to sustain 
both mobilisation and programmatic gains without being routinized. ... 
[Urban movements] have become absorbed into regular politics and the 
administration of state-funded programmes. Second, movements, typically 
characterized by a distrust of government, are frequently at odds with local 
authorities. While cooperation with the local state does tend towards co- 
optation, failure to do so undermines the ability of movements to harness 
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the unique resources of the public sector. Third, “collective consumption 
trade union’ movements show a systematic inability to establish lasting coali- 
tions with other groups. The relation of movements to political parties is 
consistently problematic. ... There is an overall trend towards middle-class 
movements in the West. The exception here are movements that are held 
together by ethnic or other identities, but such movements tend also to be 
circumscribed in their aims and restricted to narrow social groups. 

(Fainstein & Hirst 1995: 196-197) 


Also, while identifying the main shifts in the field of urban movements up to 
the mid-1990s, Mayer (1993: 149) stressed the ‘specific West German (and later 
unified) political opportunity structure as well as in the context of a broader crisis 
and transformation of a mode of accumulation and regulation’. She also embraced 
a historical perspective and showed how strong 1970s urban movements, such as 
rent strikes, massive demonstrations against urban renewal, and squatting, were 
increasingly associated with other movements (such as the feminist and environ- 
mental ones) and that led to some electoral alliances. Later on, many community 
groups were incorporated in municipal programmes and moderated their 
demands. Instead of the inevitable pattern of institutionalisation, defeat and 
disappearance of most urban movements in Germany over those decades (1970s 
to 1990s), Mayer argued that they became more diverse, fragmented, sometimes 
even polarised, and occasionally able to mobilise supporters again. In the late 
1990s and early 2000s, the anti-globalisation wave brought many urban move- 
ments into broader coalitions in order to oppose privatisation and the dismantling 
of the welfare state (Mayer 2006: 203). This brings about another omission in 
The City and the Grassroots that would challenge the general depiction of urban 
movements as progressive in the three areas of demands (collective consumption, 
cultural identity, and local power)—the rise of conservative and communitarian 
movements in many suburbs based on private consumption, exchange value, and 
exclusionary social identities (Miller 2006: 209). 

Regarding the crucial waves of protest and other contexts of broader political 
mobilisation that create favourable conditions for the emergence of urban move- 
ments, Pickvance refers to 


periods like the 1960s when protest was occurring over numerous issues 
[and] the likelihood that protest would emerge over one issue was much 
greater. This is because governments were believed to be likely to give in 
to demands, and because protests movements in one field created resources 
usable in others. 

(Pickvance 1995: 204) 


He also noted that many urban movements flourish in close relationship with pol- 
itical regime transitions. Movements may anticipate the collapse of authoritarian 
regimes and take the oppositional stance that forbidden political parties cannot. 
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Thus, urban movements may be tolerated because they “are not explicitly political 
or anti-regime in aim” (Pickvance 1995: 206), which is, for example, the case of 
home-owners’ associations and some environmental protests in China nowadays 
(Yip & Jiang 2011). Once political parties are formed, they incorporate many of 
the previously mobilised urban activists. This, in turn, undermines the activities of 
movements. Furthermore, 


Castells’ research on the Madrid citizens’ movement and on the Chilean 
squatters’ movement showed that in each case the high level of success 
they achieved was due to their being part of a broader political movement. 
The concentration of social movements in Italy around 1970 is another 
illustration of the same phenomenon. In each case the process involved is 
an accumulation of political pressure in a situation of institutional weakness 
or loss of control capacity. The action of each movement is reinforced by 
the others, and increases the probability of concessions and reforms. 
(Pickvance 1985: 41) 


The notion of ‘collective consumption’ as a central concern of urban move- 
ments was also challenged early by scholars such as Harvey (1973, 1982). Both 
Castells and Harvey approached the city by facing the same question (Merrifield 
2014): How does the social production of urban space contribute to the repro- 
duction of the capitalist system? While for Castells we should look at the condi- 
tions that permit the reproduction of the workforce, for Harvey we should 
worry about the conditions that grant the reproduction of capital accumulation. 
Obviously, both rejoinders might merge. What is important here is that the 
consequences for the analysis of urban politics differ. Collective consumption 
refers to the spatial conditions for the ‘reproduction’ of waged labour and, 
hence, the capitalist relations of production. State provision and management of 
collective consumption is thus the key driver of the social production of the 
urban space, whilst productive activities, spaces, and conflicts express the realm 
of labour exploitation and class struggles. As a consequence, urban movements 
primarily target the various domains of ‘social reproduction’ (from housing to 
urban planning and transport) (see an extended development of this theory with 
a feminist articulation in Bhattacharya 2017). 

However, Harvey conceived of the city as a ‘productive’ force within capital- 
ism. Cities are not only spatial conditions (locations) for capital accumulation, 
but a means to produce rents and profit in addition to exploiting labourers. 
Private property, real estate speculation, and financial investment in urban devel- 
opment constitute ‘spatial fixes’ in the ‘secondary circuits’ of capital (see 
a detailed examination in Jessop 2006). Therefore, urban movements would be 
defined by their association to opposing or favouring the circulation of capital 
through the built environment in order to deal with its crisis-ridden tendencies— 
by investing or/and disinvesting, building or/and destroying, appropriating or/and 
trading. Accordingly, urban movements would not necessarily be attached to the 
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TABLE 1.1 Urban movements according to a political economy approach 


Goals Radical or moderate change of the capitalist economy and its 
functional system of urban planning and management 
Interruption of the circulation and valorisation of capital in 
urban space 
Promotion of use values vs exchange values 
Opposition to spatial financialisation, capitalist 
appropriation and accumulation by dispossession 


Agency and structure Articulation of economic, political, social, and ideological 
dimensions within the hegemony of capitalism 


Space A product of class struggles in the field of ‘collective 
consumption” (the spatial means and public services necessary for 
the reproduction of the labour force) 

“Urban meaning’ incorporates class struggles into the 
cultural and historical configuration of urban spaces 


Identity and social Socio-economic class, gender, ethnicity, community 
composition residents, aspirations for self-management 


Contexts shaping and Protest waves, state structure, government's policies 

interacting with (redistributive vs neoliberal governance), urbanisation process 

protest (development, renewal, gentrification, housing, transport, 
environment), economic cycles of capitalism (growth/decline, 
globalisation), cultural trends (quality of urban life) 


Life cycle Institutionalisation, disappearance, co-optation, 
diversification, fragmentation, polarisation, re-activation 


Source: Author 


specific local places where they live and protest. Capital circulates throughout 
manifold spaces and scales despite its enormous accumulation in cityscapes. 

The latter assertion entails a broader understanding of the relationship between 
movements, cities (both as the urban fabric and the local state), and capitalism 
beyond the local. That is to say, it calls for closer attention to the context of 
global flows of capital and the urban structures that they configure, occupy, and 
manipulate according to the capitalists’ interests. As Merrifield contends, since the 
neoliberal turn initiated in the 1970s, even progressive municipal governments 
succumbed to state encroachment, divested from collective consumption budgets, 
privatised, and outsourced many of their services. In turn, they started subsidising 
capital in order to befriend spatially attached global investments landing in their 
cities. If “extended reproduction of capital is achieved through financialisation and 
dispossession ... and reconfiguration of urban space ... on a planetary scale” 
(Merrifield 2014: 19), urban movements, then, have more targets in their 
agenda than merely the defence, if progressive, of local redistributive policies. 
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The Contentious Social Production of Space 


By the mid-2000s, the study of urban movements was not as vibrant as before. 
Castells’ legacies were widely ignored by those studying social movements. 
Many urban sociologists and geographers acknowledged his contributions but 
few continued by standing on his shoulders. Lefebvre’s concepts (1968 [1996], 
1991, 2016), on the contrary, were retrieved as more fashionable tools. Mayer’s 
contention concerning the continuous fragmentation, institutionalisation, polar- 
isation, and sometimes, in spite of the previous problems, the re-emergence of 
urban movements rightly questioned Castells’ utopian assumption that ‘they 
must have alternative visions resonating with radical leftist interests’ (Mayer 
2006: 204). Economic globalisation has transformed urban politics due to city- 
branding strategies, the construction of mega-projects, shrinking municipal 
budgets, the outsourcing of services, and competition for attracting capital 
investment. As Mayer indicates, this ‘is the political and socio-spatial environment 
which has reconfigured the fault lines that furnish both opportunities and con- 
straints for social movements’ (Mayer 2006: 204). 

The flaws in the comparative method attempted by Castells were also subject 
to criticism. He admitted that ‘the intention was never comparative, but cross- 
cultural’ (Castells 2006: 220). The City and the Grassroots was based on many case 
studies, but ‘neither the same questions were asked nor the same mechanisms 
examined’ (Miller 2006: 209). More particularly, Castells did not suggest any 
‘generative mechanism’ or mutual constitution between agency and structures, 
society and space (Miller 2006: 209). 

Castells’ surprising turn to identity saw urban movements as agents who pro- 
duce, make, shape, and transform the city but played down the structural-systemic 
powers of contexts: ‘I decided to concentrate on agency and leave structure, and 
their interaction, for a later work ... Each context must be translated in the speci- 
ficity of the language of social action taking place in the context’ (Castells 2006: 
220-221). However, he still acknowledged that movements’ actions were con- 
strained by specific contexts: ‘[W]here there is domination there is resistance to 
domination ... [and] resistance changes its forms with context and history’ (Cas- 
tells 2006: 221). For Castells, action and agency were at the core of social pro- 
cesses while the contextual forces only became seen as ‘internalisations’ or 
‘translations’ of the outside. As an indirect response, Mayer asserts that 


if we combine analysis of their internal dynamics (their action repertoires, 
organisational structures, ideological frames, etc.) with that of their context 
(the structural contingencies, economic and political environments, relation 
to other movements and political parties) while paying attention to how 
contemporary conjuncture shapes our own research agenda and analytical 
models, we might move closer towards developing a persuasive theory of 
urban social movements. 

(Mayer 2006: 205) 
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One of the books in Castells” trilogy The Information Age (Castells 1997) was 
devoted to social movements in which the urban ones mostly fell apart. Move- 
ments’ agency became replaced by processes of identity creation. Class finally 
lost all importance in the understanding of movements. The material and spatial 
basis of movements was relegated too. As Marcuse critically pointed out, “all 
identities are treated as reactions, and reactions against generalised processes. 
Enemies do not appear; processes operate without operators or subjects” (Marcuse 
2002: 143). It is also striking that power was presented as diffused in global 
networks, less concentrated and dissociate from specific groups of people, the 
global capitalist class, or the political rulers. Marcuse also remarks that the 
abstract ‘logic of space’ “becomes the cause, not the consequence of social 
change’ (Marcuse 2002: 143), which contradicts Castells’ prior emphasis on 
class relationships as triggers of differences in the use of space. 

Going back to The City and the Grassroots, among the various urban movements 
under scrutiny, the Citizens’ Movement in Madrid during the late 1970s was, 
without doubt, the case study that best represented powerful articulations of 
demands in terms of collective consumption, cultural-communitarian identity, and 
local empowerment-decentralisation. It was also the one that achieved the highest 
outcomes in changing urban life. However, there is at least one alternative inter- 
pretation of the same case (Villasante 1984, Villasante et al. 1989) that opens up 
quite valuable insights about the research on urban movements—and that has 
been ignored given its limited dissemination exclusively in the Spanish language. 
I summarise it in three bullet points: 


1. The multi-class composition of the movement as a whole overshadowed 
the prevailing class composition of each of the main residents’ organisations 
and the neighbourhoods in which they were rooted. Not only was class 
crucial to understanding material deprivations (instead of just a ‘control 
variable’ as it was used by Castells) but also, it was closely tied to the vari- 
ous kinds of movement organisations at play. Each performed different 
relationships with the residents and was organised according to different 
decision-making ‘styles’. As a consequence, significant social diversity 
existed within the citizens’ movement, but class divisions and organisational 
resources played more fundamental roles. 

2. The observation of community bonds, mutual aid, and social networks in the 
everyday life brought about more specific identities of the social groups that 
took part in the mobilisations. The role of leaders, professionals, mediators, 
and the social base at large varied from neighbourhood to neighbourhood. So 
too did the composition of the social networks where local branches of trade 
unions, churches, sport associations, schools, retailers, etc. interacted with 
each other (Villasante 1984: 108-119). The coalitions and activist networks 
across districts were crucial drivers in explaining the process of mobilisation. 

3. The historical roots of the movement date back not only to the rapid 
processes of migration and urbanisation in the late 1960s, and the squatted 
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settlements on the periphery of Madrid, but also to previous protest move- 
ments against the political regime—a dictatorship. Even some transnational 
protest waves influenced the ideological motivation of activists (Villasante 
1984: 92-97). In addition, beyond the explicit material claims of the 
residents’ organisations in terms of housing, transport, schools, and other 
public facilities, the citizens’ movement participated in a broader political and 
counter-hegemonic movement trying to overthrow the ruling regime and to 
recreate the city bottom-up (Villasante 1984: 131-132). 


Villasante’s analysis connects with some Lefebvrian inspirations that Castells 
rejected in The Urban Question, although he became, in theory, more sympathetic 
to them in The City and the Grassroots; in particular, the attention paid to ‘urban 
culture’ as the social practices of everyday life, the changing appropriation of 
urban space, the claims raised by collective actors not necessarily unified by the 
same class ascription, and the need to address the main contradictions between 
urban struggles and the capitalist state (Gottdiener 1984). More systematic than 
Lefebvre, however, Villasante brought to the fore the specific socio-spatial and 
historical contexts where the internal dynamics of urban movements operate. 
Unlike Castells, Harvey was not initially focused on the research of urban 
movements. This changed over the years, so he forged some analytical tools in 
accordance with his general theory, which was also partially influenced by the 
Lefebvrian notion of the social production of space (Harvey 2006). They are not 
as sophisticated as those of Castells, but they enhance the dimensions of the ori- 
ginal and consequential contexts which frame movements’ actions in a dialectical 
manner—from the ‘personal is political’ to the political economy of globalisation. 
I also find Harvey’s interest in the social processes of mediation, negotiation, and 
translation (in short, the issues of hegemony and collective identity), which urban 
movements incur, coherent with my own scheme delineated in Figure 1.2. One 
of his most beloved notions is that of ‘militant particularism’. His thesis holds that 
there are many particular grassroots struggles whose ‘interests, objectives and 
organisational forms are fragmented, multiple and of varying intensity’ (Harvey 
2001: 190). The question would be to know: (1) their internal consistency, 
and (2) to what extent they are “embedded in or metamorphosed into a broader 
politics’ (ibid.). Whether progressive or reactionary on social, economic and envir- 
onmental grounds, militant particularism entails community building, so Harvey 
suggests an understanding of ‘the processes that produce, sustain and dissolve 
the contingent patterns of solidarity that lie at the basis of this “thing” we call 


»» 


“community” (Harvey 2001: 192). Once we know how particular communities, 
urban struggles, and movements are produced, we should disclose how connected 
they are with more universal phenomena and structures such as the circulation of 
capital, environmental circumstances, class struggles, etc. 

There is again a clear risk of interpreting the *militant particularism” approach 
in light of the classical opposition between reform and revolution, and also 


according to Castells’ low-level and high-level effects as integral parts of the 
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definition of urban activism. However, I appreciate that Harvey's dialectical 
principles call attention to how urban movements may perform a mediator role 
themselves or may be implicated in negotiations with the key state institutions 
that mediate social relations in a capitalist society. “What we identify are layers 
of mediating institutions, often organised into some rough hierarchy, operating 
as transmission centres through which social processes unevenly flow’ (Harvey 
2001: 196). And this leads to a more general theoretical warning that ‘[t]he 
context in which to understand local social movements is set by a fluid but 
highly complex interaction between processes and institutions operating at 
a variety of quite different spatial scales (such as national, regional, metropolitan 
and local)’ (Harvey 2001: 196). 

Table 1.1 and Figure 1.2 summarise Castells’ contributions and the additional 
aspects raised by his critics. Two highlights of this approach are the distinction 
of movement outcomes and the contexts of opportunities and constraints. The 
latter are alternatively designated as 'socio-spatial structures’, and I will dedicate 
a specific analysis to some of them in relation to the squatters’ movements (see 
Chapter 3). The outputs produced by urban movements are closely related 
to the structural conditions in which they come into existence, but I here distin- 
guish three main types: (1) the movement’s self-reproduction over time; (2) 
the multidimensional impacts that movements can produce, either directly or 
indirectly, with higher or lesser degrees of intensity, and in more or less progressive 
directions (I add ‘institutionalisation’ to this category according to the discussion 
I present in Chapter 5); and (3) the major structural changes that, occasionally, some 
movements could bring about. Eventually, most outcomes are related to the same 
structural contexts that fostered the movement, albeit the three major types of 
outcomes demand a specific assessment. 

The main rationale behind this graphic representation is that research 
on urban movements should focus not only, and not mainly, on their social 
components (social base, ideological motivations, resources, agency, identity, 
etc.) but also, and above all, on the contentious processes of strategic interactions 
between the main parties involved by taking into account the contexts that shape 
the movements and the impacts they, directly or indirectly, produce. Emphasis 
on a single aspect of these processes (movement, interactions, structures, or out- 
comes) will offer an unbalanced and biased knowledge. Notwithstanding the 
above statement, ‘contentious interactions’ occupy a central position in the chart. 
They represent social relations and practices in terms of power conflicts. This is 
the arena where activists meet their opponents, usually the powerholders, but 
sometimes other social groups in a horizontal position, and even subaltern social 
groups. Their interactions can take different strategic forms such as negotiations, 
reactions to each other and the contextual conditions, mediations and participation 
of third parties, brokerage, changing interpretations of the opportunities and con- 
straints at play, decisions and non-decisions, etc. Castells’ analyses were very limited 
in this respect, but scholarship in recent decades has delved significantly into these 
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IMAGE 1.2 Squat Exsnia, Rome, 2014 


Source: Author 


central ‘mechanisms’ of contentious collective action (Della Porta 2015, Flesher & 
Cox 2013, Goodwin & Jasper 2004, Jacobsson 2015, Tilly & Tarrow 2007). 


Squatters’ Movements 


When Castells mentioned squatting in European cities, apart from the squatters’ 
settlements on the fringes of Latin American metropolitan areas, it was not 
considered a revolutionary urban movement but a limited demand for ‘urban reser- 
vations’ and, at most, a reactive urban protest against state centralism, the rigidity 
of political parties, and urban bureaucracy: “There is a growing tendency towards 
political tribalism, calling for the abandonment of democratic life and the 
withdrawal into the wilderness of squatter houses, free communes, and alternative 
institutions’ (Castells 1983: 317). For him, a more progressive paradigm for political 
self-management and citizen participation were the neighbourhood councils in the 
Italian city of Bologna, for instance. In spite of this limited approach, Castells 
suggested a larger and transnational perspective be taken into account: 


At the time the Italian movement was agonizing in the late 1970s, [and] 
the Spanish neighbourhood associations strengthened and had greater 
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impact. When, in 1980-81, the Citizen Movement in Madrid went through 
a devastating crisis, the squatter movements in Holland and Germany pro- 
posed many of the goals that had been forwarded by neighbourhood groups 
elsewhere. 

(Castells 1983: 327) 


In one of the early engagements with Castells” theories on urban movements, 
Lowe (1986: 138-151) dedicated some attention to examining the squatters’ 
movement in the UK. By doing so, Lowe wanted to fill a gap in Castells” 
method: the understanding of how ideology operates in urban movements. In 
particular, Lowe noted that the squatting movement of the late 1960s and 1970s 
started criticising private property rights but ‘rapidly became lost in a maze of 
negotiations and campaigns against [incompetent] local councils’ (Lowe 1986: 
142). Most squatters in privately owned properties did not focus on ideological 
concerns about private property either: ‘[P]eople squatted out of sheer necessity, 
having failed to obtain access to suitable or sufficiently cheap housing by other 
means’ (Lowe 1986: 142). Of course, there was a third sector of squatters who 
rejected private property in accord with their anarchist ideology. However, 
Lowe explained the internal diversity of the movement according to very specific 
socio-spatial structures such as the management of vacancy by the local authorities 
and legalisation deals with some squatter organisations. 

Despite the large numbers of squatters in Britain by the mid-1970s—around 
50,000—the squatters’ movement was relatively fragmented. Lowe identified 
another driver of the fragmentation beyond the squatters’ ideology: the division 
between ‘licensed’ and ‘non-licensed’ squatters. Licensing implied that local 
councils made legal agreements with the squatters in council properties in order 
to grant them temporary accommodation. 


The fact that most licensed squats were occupied by families was acceptable 
because it eased the waiting list of people for whom the housing authorities 
would otherwise probably have been responsible. Licensing is a classic 
example of the co-option of a critical social movement. 

(Lowe 1986: 148) 


By the mid-1970s there were around 3,000 squatters covered by licensing agree- 
ments in London. These concessions were possible after many criticisms to the ways 
in which local authorities managed their own vacant stock of housing. According to 
Lowe, vacancy in the public sector was due to complex allocation procedures, 
financial restrictions, lengthy management of renovation projects, and other bureau- 
cratic bottlenecks (Lowe 1986: 145). Therefore, the image of the local authorities as 
providers of housing for need was eroded by these inefficiencies which, in turn, 
legitimised squatting of state-owned properties. ‘Local authorities were more 
cautious in their use of private bailiffs. [In contrast,] illegal and clandestine evictions 
were more likely in private sector squats’ (Lowe 1986: 146). 
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Other early analyses of squatting as a social movement in the Netherlands and 
Italy took different approaches (see Image 1.1 and 1.2). The case of Amsterdam 
raised attention especially after the violent street confrontations and active resistance 
to evictions that took place around 1980. Draaisma and Hoogstraten (1983: 
408—409) described the squatters’ movement as a loose network of activist groups 
with a very diverse social composition: ‘[T]here is no organization, no committee, 
no chairman, there are no spokesmen ... there is no long-term strategy to solve the 
housing shortage’. They also characterised the movement as ‘autonomous’ and 
‘antiparliamentary’ with a negative attitude to ally, negotiate, and compromise with 
the state authorities. This point, however, did not anticipate the deep institutional- 
isation effects that Dutch squatters experienced in the coming decades compared to 
other European countries. Consequently, squatters focused on direct action against 
real estate speculation. Their radical criticism of housing policies caused a breach in 
the coalitions they had forged with tenants’ organisations. State repression also led 
the movement to barricade houses threatened with eviction and to increasingly 
resort to violent repertoires of protest that dwindled public support to their claims, 
according to Draaisma and Hoogstraten (1983: 412). 

A more critical view of squatting in Amsterdam did not concern itself with the 
nature of the movement’s activism (Priemus 1983). Instead, squatters were seen as 
either conservative or progressive. Bona fide squatters’ behave as “alternative 
urban managers’ who allocate dwellers in the vacant apartments which, eventually, 
helps the local authorities to efficiently deal with the housing shortage. 


There are squatters who add living accommodation to the stock on behalf of 
priority home-seekers, and there are squatters who pinch allocation dwellings 
from under the noses of priority home-seekers. There are squatters with 
whom sympathetic local authorities can come to agreement in the struggle 
against speculators and squatters with whom no agreement can be reached. 
(Priemus 1983: 424) 


Despite its shortcomings in terms of explaining squatters’ mobilisations and pro- 
test repertories, Priemus’ approach indicated important aspects of the structural 
conditions and the legalisation outcomes that surround the interactions between 
squatters and their opponents. 

Concerning Italy, Ruggiero (1992), for example, tried to merge ‘new social 
movements’ and ‘resource mobilisation’ standpoints. On the one hand, move- 
ments would pursue post-materialist values such as autonomy from bureaucratic 
rationalisation. On the other, organisations, leaders, and political alliances enabled 
movements to unfold. In order to search for common ground between both the- 
ories, Ruggiero pointed to the movements’ networks and an increasing interest in 
their social institutionalisation, broadly speaking, without further elaboration on all 
the possible movements’ outcomes. While focusing on the Italian occupied social 
centres emerging in the 1970s, he stressed their claims ‘to abandon the [urban] 
periphery altogether and make their presence visible in the heart of the cities’ 
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(Ruggiero 1992: 171) and to radicalise leftist politics: “Straddling Situationism, 
Dadaism and libertarian Marxism, this movement came to regard the trade unions 
and traditional organizations of the left, which tried both to coopt and ostracise it, 
as the “new police”” (Ruggiero 1992: 171). 

Treating squatted social centres in Italy as a social movement implied, for Rug- 
giero, the identification of the new forms of organisation and protest they 
invented (Ruggiero 1992: 181). In addition, he made two fundamental socio- 
logical observations. First, there were internal contradictions in the movement, 
such as the desire to “stay together” or sociability “cited by the [survey] respondents 
as the major motives for attending the centri social? (Ruggiero 1992: 179, italics in 
original) and the tendency to create “closed enclaves’ or ghettos that 


are far from hospitable. The reasons for this lack of hospitality, I believe, can 
be explained with the rejection by the centri sociali of any idea of activists 
recruitment. ... Also, the centri sociali refuse both to search for, and eventually 
represent, a majority. 

(Ruggiero 1992: 181, italics in original) 


Second, he noticed the creation of new social and economic institutions fuelled 
by the alternative circuits of social centres. He designates them as 'pro-sumerist 
lifestyles by combining both productive and reproductive-consumerist activities. 


There is thriving musical production in some centri, which are equipped 
with small recording studios and relevant accessories. ... This small-scale 
independent economy feeds a parallel market where other commodities 
and services are also available. Clothes, for example ... The term pro-sumer 
describes the figure of a producer-consumer located in an independent 
social niche where work serves the immediate needs of those inhabiting 
it. ... Finally, it includes voluntary work and co-operatives in all areas 
described as the non-profit sector. 

(Ruggiero 1992: 176-177, italics in original) 


Squatting movements enjoyed marginal academic interest over the 1990s 
(among the exceptions: Corr 1999, Koopmans 1995, Mayer 1993). But 
a renewed strand of research since the 2000s manifested fruitful understandings in 
terms of the key dimensions that define urban movements according to what 
I have outlined in the previous sections (Martinez 2002, Mikkelsen & Kar- 
pantschof 2001, Mudu 2004, Owens 2009, Péchu 2006, Pruyt 2003, Uitermark 
2004). As a novelty, recent accounts have focused on the relationships between 
squatters and broader autonomous and anti-capitalist mobilisations (Cattaneo & 
Martinez 2014, Steen et al. 2014, Vasudevan 2017), resistance strategies to the 
increasing criminalisation of squatting (Dadusc 2017, Finchett-Maddock 2016), and 
‘protest waves’ and ‘socio-spatial structures’ (Martinez 2018a). I am not reviewing 
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all these contributions here because I will engage in detail with some of the most 
relevant ones in the coming chapters. In particular, Pruijt’s works over the years 
will deserve special attention since he made significant progress in terms of 
a structural-systemic approach—drawing upon political-economy and contentious 
politics—and the analysis of movements’ outcomes. A comparative perspective 
across European cities and countries will also enhance our comprehension of the 
transnational character of this locally-rooted urban movement. 

In sum, I agree with Mayer’s (2013) appreciation of squatting first in terms of 
its singular features and, second, in terms of the urban and political contexts in 
which it unfolds. On the one hand, its configuration as an urban movement 
cannot be taken for granted unless some conditions are met: 


Squatting as a tactic can be used by individuals to improve their housing 
situation outside of any social movement, or it can be used, as a technique 
or action repertoire, by a variety of different social movements (including 
right-wing movements). ... [The progressive] squatting movement assert- 
ively operates in the open (rather than stealthily), engages in networking 
and coalition building with tenant organization and urban or environmental 
and/or other social justice movements; it makes explicit demands on the 
state, calling (most often) for affordable, decent housing and social centers, 
but also for (more or less) radical solutions to the underlying causes of the 
lack of adequate housing and social infrastructures. Crucially, it uses the 
occupied space not only for collective living arrangements, but also for 
collective self-organization and empowerment, in the case of the self- 
managed social centers for political and counter-cultural activities. 

(Mayer 2013: 2) 


On the other hand, the neoliberalisation of capitalism has transformed many 
collective (both state-owned and commons-like) properties into exclusively pri- 
vate property by means of massive processes of ‘accumulation by dispossession’, 
privatisation, gentrification, and entrepreneurial forms of urban governance. The 
double-track processes of legalisation and repression of squatting are thus directly 
associated to various co-optation strategies of urban activists: 


Neoliberal urban policies thus on the one hand manage to hijack and 
incorporate alternative and subcultural activism including the creativity of 
squatters (who, in the process, may find it difficult to maintain their political 
autonomy), while on the other they entail intensifying repressive strategies, 
stricter laws, tougher policing, and hence more evictions and fiercer crimin- 
alization of squatting. Often local authorities implement both strategies 
simultaneously, which tends to sharpen the differences among and create 
collisions between cultural and political squatters. 

(Mayer 2013: 5) 
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Very often, squatters’ movements have to face a dilemma between legitimising 
the neoliberal politics of authorities by signing agreements with them and 
opposing them so radically that state repression displaces squats from the visible 
city centres. Furthermore, the increasing financialisation of housing on an 
unknown world scale is revealing that squatting for social centres and squatting 
for housing are not so separate movements as have sometimes been considered. 
As a consequence, in the following chapters 1 will discuss more in-depth these 
constraining contexts over the squatting movements, their contentious inter- 
actions, and the main outputs of their development. Before doing so, in the 
following section of the present chapter I review another theoretical and political 
strand of the literature that has permeated contemporary debates about squatting 
movements in Europe—the right to the city approach. 
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IMAGE 1.3 Poster Occupy, London, 2016 
Source: Author 
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Squatting and the Right to the City 


The squatters’ movement has evolved unevenly across European cities over the 
last four decades, although there have been recent attempts to understand their 
patterns and commonalities as well as their relations to other social movements. 
A very much discussed topic within these studies is the autonomous political 
identity of many of the squatters’ movements, but less attention has been paid to 
frame their demands, practices, and achievements according to Lefebvre’s notion 
of ‘the right to the city’. In this section I argue that there are both strengths and 
weaknesses in that association. On the one hand, squatters’ claims countered the 
exclusion of many social groups from the urban core and provided them with 
non-commercial and self-managed services, dwellings, social encounters, and 
opportunities for political mobilisation. This centrally engages with Lefebvre’s 
main concerns on struggles to inhabit, appropriate, and recreate the city. However, 
the occupation of buildings was ignored in Lefebvre’s agenda. Additionally, squat- 
ters have seldom adhered to urban coalitions united under the umbrella of the right 
to the city. Instead, most squatters aimed at challenging either the capitalist state 
broadly or specific speculative dynamics. 


The Right to Squat the City 


Henri Lefebvre’s notion of the right to the city was formulated in the late 1960s 
when squatting movements started to rise in the European cities of Italy, the 
Netherlands, England, and Germany. There is a reciprocal resonance between both 
but only from a retrospective view. Lefebvre’s ideas were highly speculative and 
fragmented, aiming at criticising capitalist cities and modern urban planning through 
Marxist concepts (use value versus exchange value, class struggles, historical materi- 
alism, etc.) while also proposing a normative theory for bringing forward an urban 
reform or revolution—a ‘utopia controlled by dialectical reason’ (Lefebvre 1968: 
156). The normative side of the right to the city was defined by a number of tenets: 
(1) access for all (but, especially, the working-class) to a renewed city centre accord- 
ing to the social needs and use values; (2) appropriation of urban spaces in order 
to foster the full development of ‘everyday life’ and human creativity; (3) deep dem- 
ocratisation, citizen participation, empowerment of the excluded social groups, and 
self-management of the urban (both the built fabric or habitat, and the associated 
social activities to inhabit it); and (4) opposition to bureaucratic governance, 
alienated consumption, real estate speculation, commodification of all the com- 
ponents of cities, and socio-spatial segregation. 

The right to the city was thus seen as an ‘emerging’ right along other more estab- 
lished liberal or ‘civilised’ ones such as the right to housing, health, education, etc. 
(Lefebvre 1968: 179). According to my observations and the literature about urban 
occupations, I argue that most squatting activists and autonomist movements all 
over Europe expressed similar concerns during the last four decades, despite often 
using a slightly different vocabulary. Without necessarily noticing it, squatters’ 
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practices and discourses, limited in scope as they be, matched very well Lefebvre's 
plea for a post-capitalist city or “urban society”. However, the identity of squatting 
movements in Europe has always been difficult to grasp and relate to a diverse range 
of experiences and organisations, so the label of the right to the city had few chances 
to articulate and unify the movement—even the earlier notion of ‘autonomy’ 
experienced similar troubles. 

Urban studies scholars from English-speaking academia have revived attention 
to the right to the city since the 2000s, although there were occasional discus- 
sions in various contexts before. Mitchell (2003: 17-36), for example, put for- 
ward a compelling argument about the importance of public space in the 
realisation of the right to the city. Empirically, he identified homeless people 
and migrant workers as two of the most excluded social groups from the right 
to the city. Despite their exclusion, they strive for occupying public spaces and 
staying put. They protest in the streets, parks, and squares, but also in courts 
where they and their advocates contest the regulations that restrict their rights to 
assembly, to be represented, and to speak out. In doing so, those with no 
owned property show they are able to produce public space as a common good 
for all and, at the same time, to partially realise their right to the city according; 
to Lefebvre's terms. Furthermore, the struggles of the dispossessed to appropriate 
some spots of the urban space reveal the violence of police forces—backed by 
state institutions and laws—and the interests of property owners. 

Likewise, squatters expose the same primary contradiction ‘in a world where 
some members of society are not covered by any property right and so must 
find a way to inhabit the city despite the exclusivity of property’ (Mitchell 
2003: 20). Children, women, prostitutes, street vendors, demonstrators, and 
other ‘undesirable users’ can also be subject to exclusions from specific public 
spaces and, as a consequence, deprived from their political empowerment and 
expression. According to Mitchell, the practice of appropriating public spaces 
and scaling up contention about policies, policing, and properties sheds light on 
the actual advancement or retreat of the right to the city. 

Critical scholars also engaged in determining ‘whose right is it about’ and ‘to 
what city”. Outstandingly, Marcuse (2012: 30-34) identified two crucial groups: the 
deprived and the discontented. The former refers to the ‘most marginalized and the 
most underpaid and insecure members of the working class’, with a special focus on 


those directly in want, directly oppressed, those for whom even the most 
immediate needs are not fulfilled: the homeless, the hungry, the 
imprisoned, the persecuted on gender, religious, racial grounds ... those 
whose work injures their health, those whose income is below subsistence, 
those excluded from the benefits of urban life. 

(Marcuse 2012: 32, 30) 


Squatters who demand decent and affordable housing provision definitely are 
key members of that group. 
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Marcuse's discontented group comprises people from all social classes who are 
alienated, deprived from direct political participation, and also from a meaningful 
social life in order to express their creative potential. Students, cultural workers, 
and all sorts of counter-hegemonic dissidents represent this mixed group. 
Although this is a very loose category, it is applicable to the broad social compos- 
ition of squatted social centres. Public squats congregate youth, left-libertarian 
activists, participants in various social movements, migrants, LGBTI-Q people, 
precarious workers, artists, and many others who have no say in urban planning 
and policies, who cannot afford commodified leisure, or who are simply displaced 
from quality urban facilities. Moreover, the city reclaimed is not just a physical 
space, but a whole urban society in the making. The aspiration to occupy the city 
centre also means the centrality of workers’ power to determine production and 
enjoy its outcomes, including everything that urban life offers. Accordingly, squat- 
ters target specific built spaces, recreate community life within prior emptiness, 
and may desperately defend theses spaces as extremely valuable strongholds for 
enjoying true citizenship. However, it is social justice within a liveable city for 
which they eventually strive, above all. Direct democracy practices, anti-capitalist 
lifestyles, and feminist relationships, for instance, are some of the principal drivers 
of the prefigurative ‘real utopias’ that many squats promote in addition to meeting 
the housing and spatial needs of its participants. 

The right to the city approach inspired some activist coalitions not only in 
Europe but also in North America and Latin America from the 2000s 
onwards. It became an explicit motto for broad campaigns in which squatting 
was only one of the branches, if included. This was the case, for example, of 
the Hamburg network who occupied Gángeviertel in 2009 (without using 
the term ‘squat’: Fraeser 2015). The area that hosted harbour workers in the 
past had been sold to Dutch investors (Hansevast) in line with other corporate 
buildings erected nearby. Activists created a cultural organisation, promoted 
public events, and ran art studios (Fraeser 2015). “The tactics of emphasizing 
the architectural heritage and applying artistic playfulness to the process 
resulted in broad support from local elites and media’ (Fraeser 2015: 174). 
This unexpected success—in a context where most squatting attempts are 
immediately suppressed—prompted local authorities to buy back the property 
and to legalise the occupation. The investor, indeed, had gone bankrupt 
during the global financial crisis (Birke 2016: 222). The Hamburg coalition 
Right to the City mobilised artists and precarious workers, but also leftist 
activists, urban gardeners, tenants, and even fractions of the middle classes 
(professionals, small retailers, civil servants, employees with secured jobs) 
because the effects of gentrification, privatisations, and peaking housing prices 
had disturbing economic, political, and spatial impacts on them as well. The 
coalition supported the protests against the eviction threat of the Rote Flora 
squatted social centre, the solidarity campaign with the Lampedusa refugees, 
the demolition of affordable housing, and the anti-austerity campaigns ques- 
tioning the cuts in the local budget (Birke 2016: 219-228). 
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Other activist groups using the same slogan did not consider squatting a key 
issue in their political agenda. However, most right to the city coalitions shared 
a diverse social composition and focused their criticisms on neoliberal urban 
policies. As Mayer (2012: 68) pointed out: “investments in glitzy new city cen- 
ters, mega-projects for sports and entertainment, the commercialization of public 
space, and the concomitant intensification of surveillance and policing are 
all integral parts of the dominant pattern of corporate urban development”. In 
particular, Mayer argues that the cry for the right to the city has evolved since 
the 1970s according to political and economic contexts. Surprisingly, squatting 
in Europe as a protest repertoire can be found in all periods, despite its ups and 
downs (see, for a more detailed analysis: Martínez 2018c). 


Legacies of Fruitful Associations 


During the “crisis of Fordism” (1970s) urban activists questioned the quality, 
efficiency, and service provision of, notwithstanding, generous welfare states. 
Squatters usually joined forces with various housing struggles and grassroots ini- 
tiatives resisting urban renewal (recall, for example, the opposition to the 
‘upgrade’ of the Nieuwmarkt area in Amsterdam: Uitermark 2012). New squat- 
ting waves also occurred when neoliberalism unfolded in the 1980s, although 
environmental issues, poverty, unemployment, and the revival of community 
life took the lead of the urban agenda. In this and the following decades, urban 
movements became more fragmented and some of their branches even turned to 
more cooperative relations with local governments, despite the cooptation and 
neutralisation of activism that these deals entailed. The global justice movement 
from the late 1990s and throughout the 2000s shifted priorities in a more inter- 
connected European space for social movements, but squatters were still visible 
among these networks—for instance, in the alternative summits of the global 
powerholders, in Reclaim the Streets actions, and in anti-gentrification protests. 
The last offensive of hegemonic neoliberalism (2000s and 2010s) continued to 
shape opportunities for urban squatting given the rising rates of housing shortage, 
vacancy, indebtedness, commodified urban tourism, and the financialisation that 
guided urban development. Precarious jobs, workfare regimes, home insecurity, 
increasing socio-spatial polarisation, and the privatisation of urban amenities and 
basic services, such as health and education, motivated the revival of squatting 
movements for both housing and social centres—again, in coalition with other 
forms of urban activism (see Image 1.3). 

The 2008 economic crisis represented a specific turning point for the upsurge 
of squatting in countries such as Spain, Italy, France, and Greece (Martinez & 
Garcia 2018, SqEK 2018), which became even deeper with the increase of 
impoverished mortgaged families going through foreclosures, both working and 
middle classes facing rent increases without state regulation, and the violent 
border controls that endangered the lives of migrants and refugees moving into 
Europe (Mudu & Chattopadhyay 2017). The housing needs of all these social 
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groups came to the frontstage of the European political agendas and, as 
a consequence, squatting was increasingly recognised as a local response to severe 
macro-structural turbulences. 

As mentioned above, squatters in European cities, when visibly politicised, 
tend to emphasise the right to housing and other anti-systemic slogans in their 
banners, but the meanings and even the expression of the right to the city flood 
their discourses too, as many observers and activists have noted (Cattaneo & 
Martinez 2014). Grazioli and Caciagli (2018), for example, applied these notions 
to interpret two housing movements in Rome, Coordinamento Citadino di Lotta 
per la Casa and Blocchi Precari Metropolitani. They argue that the housing squats 
they studied do not merely satisfy housing needs but, more precisely, create 
conditions for 


the urban poor and dispossessed to keep living in the city, and thus to 
resist patterns of segregation and expulsion .... They re-appropriate the 
right to a central location that had been established as a prerogative of the 
well off and upper classes. 

(Grazioli & Caciagli 2018: 9) 


However, the fact that precarious workers and undocumented migrants are 
the key social components of those movements suggests the need to consider 
more 'intersectional differences’ (Grazioli & Caciagli 2018: 12) beyond the 
exclusive focus on the working class. Grazioli and Caciagli also remark the 
resemblance of Lefebvre’s revolutionary call for the self-management and self- 
organisation of squats as ‘urban commons’ that challenge the prevailing enclosures 
of neoliberal urbanism—welfare cuts, privatisation of social housing, and for-profit 
urban management. 

This move to the urban commons was initiated by prior anti-neoliberal cam- 
paigns around the mottos “Cities for People, Not for Profit’, “Take Back the 
City’, and ‘The City is Not for Sale’ in Italy, Spain, Germany, Austria, Ireland, 
and Switzerland. Evidence of this are the demonstrations promoted by squatted 
social centres such as La Ingobernable (and also non-squatted autonomous social 
centres such as EVA) in Madrid and various Spanish cities in May 2018 (La 
Ingobernable 2018). A similar initiative took place in Rome one year before, 
with several housing squats and social centres (Corto Circuito, Spartaco, Scup, 
and Lucha y Siesta) as members of the organising platform (DecideRoma 2017). 
The right to the city was also the driver of a critical architecture festival, 
BaBel2, that took place at Forte Prenestino in 2012 (BaBel2 2013). On 
the website of Forte Prenestino—occupied since 1986 and one of the eldest and 
largest squats in Rome—virtual visitors can still read the manifesto circulated by 
the Diritto alla Citta network calling to oppose privatisations, evictions of squats, 
and urban financialisation (Forte Prenestino 2015, see Image 1.4). Another 
broad coalition of 18 groups named Take Back the City was recently formed in 
Dublin and occupied several buildings in 2018 in order to raise awareness about 
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IMAGE 1.4. Squat Forte Prenestino, Rome, 2014 


Source: Author 


homelessness and speculative vacancy. In their communiques to the media, 
activists rejected the label of ‘squatters’ and rather preferred designations such as 
‘concerned citizens’ and “political occupiers’ (O'Keeffe 2018). 

If we look at Eastern Europe, researchers have noted a parallel politicisation of 
squats such as Datscha in the city of Potsdam due to the housing struggles of 1993 
and 1994, in a context where, in tum, more than sixty squats had mostly 
remained limited within a ‘subcultural, self-sufficient alternative scene” (Holm & 
Kuhn 2017: 292-293). In Warsaw (Poland) squats such as Syrena and Przychodnia 
shared right to the city activism with tenants’ associations formed in 2006-08 
(Polanska & Piotrowski 2015: 286-290). This cooperation was especially fostered 
by the iconic figure of one of the founders of a tenants’ organisation, Jolanta 
Brzeska, who was murdered due to her leading role in the movements of resist- 
ance to the reprivatisation of former ‘communal housing’ where they had been 
paying fixed and affordable rents until 1989. 


Squatting Rights in Contention with the Existing Capitalist City 


The normative nature of the right to the city approach has some benefits for 
conducting research on squatting movements. First of all, it provides key ques- 
tions in order to interpret the political framing of squatters’ claims and 
identity. Second, it suggests theoretical dimensions that further empirical analysis 
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may test, elaborate, and expand. All the previous section has shown how fruitful 
these two paths are. However, I still see some problems too. In short, Lefebvrian 
speculations hardly indicate how to study actual activist practices, organisational 
resources and networks, strategic interactions, and broader relations with third 
parties and significant contexts. 

On the one hand, the capitalist city is always designated by Lefebvre as the main 
ground to consider when envisioning future workers” forms of emancipation, but 
his emphasis on a ‘right’ to another city and urban society in the making blurs how 
neoliberal urbanism operates in relation to specific urban struggles, and vice versa, 
how grassroots movements respond to structural constraints. The loose definition of 
an abstract right could explain why the expression 'the right to the city' has been 
endorsed by very moderate political stances, international charters, and some legal 
statutes as a way to promote institutionally channelled citizen participation and 
a general access to the already existing capitalist city (Attoh 2011, Lopes de Souza 
2010). This circumvents a careful examination of global capitalism currently mani- 
fested in the ways in which governments and financial institutions work in close 
collusion, with devastating consequences for many urban inhabitants. 

For example, when European and IMF authorities pressed national governments to 
bail out banks subject to economic difficulties after 2008, whole housing and urban 
landscapes changed dramatically. Vacancy rates soared, unemployment led to mort- 
gages arrears and foreclosures of primary homes, banks and social housing stocks were 
rapidly privatised, urban developments and renewal operations were accelerated to 
attract volatile and depredatory capital investments, and so on (Martínez & García 
2018, Mayer 2016). Even more crucial for our purposes, impoverished and 
unemployed people did not enjoy the same benefits that states gave to the economic 
elites. On the contrary, many residents were evicted from their own homes, removed 
from the neighbourhoods to which they felt attached, or were forced to find afford- 
able shelter in increasingly competitive and expensive housing markets. Housing 
exclusion and displacement to peripheral urban areas were the main consequences 
that urban struggles had to confront. Organisations such as the PAH in Spain framed 
these specific neoliberal policies as a massive scam and called for progressive social 
housing policies, emergency measures, and also squatting actions as self-help initiatives 
to remedy the most critical situations (Martínez 2018b). 

On the other hand, Lefebvre ignored squatting struggles as drivers of possible 
urban revolutions despite surely being acquainted with occupations during the 1968 
uprisings and also with housing movements in the after-war period, which, for 
example, achieved the legal concession of a “winter truce' in France (i.e. the winter 
period during which squatters cannot be evicted). More specifically, most squatters 
are urban inhabitants who claim not only for the revolutionary right to the city 
according to Lefebvre, but for ‘squatting rights’ as well. For example, some expli- 
citly question the right of private owners to keep their properties empty when 
housing exclusion is rampant and public resources limited. Furthermore, the most 
politicised squatters argue that local infrastructures and services are public expenses 
that ghost owners enjoy and dilapidate too when they keep their properties unused. 
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In addition, other squatters may urge authorities to be effective against all sorts of 
urban speculation. Otherwise, rent rises and inflation in housing prices will impact 
not only squatters-to-be but large swaths of the population as well. Even a liberal 
approach to squatting rights would agree that many human rights are usually 
violated when people are forcibly evicted from the place they live (domicile) (Fox 
et al. 2015). The increasing criminalisation of squatting thus indicates their capacity 
to reveal crucial mechanisms of social injustice in the capitalist city. 

Squatting movements across Europe are more decentralised than, for example, 
tenants’ and other non-governmental organisations devoted to housing issues (Cat- 
taneo & Martinez 2014, Piazza & Genovese 2016, Polanska & Piotrowski 2015). 
Their anti-authoritarian views and a prevailing non-conventional repertoire of 
protest may, however, obscure their achievements in terms of the effective provi- 
sion of housing and infrastructure for different social movements, refined methods 
of bottom-up and horizontal democracy, and legalisations. Take a look at, for 
instance, the work of specific activist collectives who advise how to squat 
and offer assistance, support, and militancy to those who initiate their squatting 
projects according to both the main traits of Lefebvre’s right to the city and the 
daily anti-systemic struggles in which they are engaged (which excludes squatting 
as a business or for-profit activity, far-right racist and patriarchal squats, etc.): the 
Kraakspreekuur resources in The Netherlands (Pruijt 2013), the Advisory Service 
for Squatters in London (Finchett-Maddock 2016), the Oficina de Okupación 
(squatting office) and the Obra Social linked to the PAH in Spain (Martinez 
2018b), and many others who promote squatting through textbooks, fanzines, art 
works, scholarship, and a myriad of affinity groups. They all have contributed to 
the steady persistence of squatting struggles over four decades, although variations 
in each context should not be overlooked. 

In contrast to the utopian approach implicit in the right to the city, squatting 
represents concrete or immediatist responses to systemic oppressions. Concerns 
about the environmental, economic, and political implications of planetary 
urbanisation (Lefebvre’s ‘urban society’) find a fertile ground of deliberation 
and criticism in most squatted social centres, but they do not usually appeal to 
housing activists in the same manner. This raises attention to the internal strains 
between different branches and expressions of squatting movements. Neverthe- 
less, the material and spatial circumstances of living in extant cities, their uneven 
geographies and damaging social segregation, and the leverage of political power 
for the urban dispossessed centrally motivate most squatters. In conclusion, the 
right to the city paradigm does not suffice to capture the socio-spatial practices 
and structures of constraints (and opportunities) involved in struggles that claim 
for squatting rights while taking over strategic urban vacancy. 


Social Justice in European Urban Politics 


As argued above, the celebrated framework coined by Lefebvre as ‘the right to 
the city’ resonates with many of the squatters’ discourses and politics, although 
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there are only a few cases of explicit associations. Therefore, I contend that the right 
to the city approach illuminates the theoretical interpretation of squatting move- 
ments as far as: (1) these activists perform concrete appropriations of urban spaces; 
(2) squatted spaces are centrally located in relation to other urban facilities and social 
networks; and (3) beyond occupying empty properties for dwelling, squatters 
develop deep practices of self-management, self-help, direct democracy, the 
empowerment of the dispossessed and oppressed by capitalism, non-commercial ser- 
vices, social encounters, and infrastructures for political mobilisation. Furthermore, 
squatting strugeles strive against the exclusion of various social groups not only from 
the existing city but also from the political right to participate in its transformation. 
However, the revolutionary impulse that animates many squatters and right to the 
city advocates needs to be tempered with the day-to-day struggles in which they 
are involved. In particular, squatters have shown to be excellent self-organised 
actors in monitoring urban vacancy and speculation, and to reveal processes of 
displacement, segregation, privatisation, and forced dispossession that have been 
increasingly boosted by neoliberal policies and the corporate powers of financia- 
lisation operating at both global and local scales. The right to housing and the right 
to a post-capitalist city are thus articulated in such a way that was hardly imagined 
by Lefebvre's insights. 

Finally, Lefebvre did not sufficiently insist either in combining class analysis 
with other sources of oppression and social divides such as gender, ethnicity, 
citizenship status, and housing situation. Feminist and refugee squats must be 
highlighted here. On the one hand, this analysis also suggests that the study of 
legalisation, institutionalisation, and contentious interactions with authorities 
and owners will benefit from a deeper investigation of squatter rights and how 
they are articulated according to urban commons. This would entail more pro- 
gress in the institutional arenas of legality and parliamentary politics that not 
many squatters would be eager to enter. On the other hand, the issue of urban 
centrality overwhelms the standard geographical location of squatting actions. 
It should include discussions about multiple centralities within metropolitan 
regions, and the kind of services and urban life that squatters wish to access 
and enable. In so doing, the analysis of alternative practices, campaigns, and 
policies that squatting movements promote would assess its outcomes in terms 
of housing needs, true participatory democracy, and measures to tame the mar- 
kets, especially given the recent shifts to more exploitative economies based on 
urban tourism, luxury enclaves, persecution of undocumented migrants, and 
austerity policies. In this respect, squatting struggles are rarely alone but inter- 
twined with other grassroots initiatives—and non-squatted social centres, in 
particular, too. 
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AUTONOMY FROM CAPITALISM 


How do squatters’ movements make a difference in urban politics? Their singularity 
in European cities has often been interpreted according to three major notions: 
‘autonomy’, ‘the right to the city’, and ‘urban commons’. However, few contribu- 
tions have clarified the theoretical, historical, and political significance of these 
approaches (Cattaneo & Martinez 2014, Gil 2011, Katsiaficas 2006, Salamanca & 
Wilhelmi 2012, Van der Steen et al. 2014). In particular, autonomism has been 
identified as one of the main ideological sources of the recent global justice and 
anti-austerity movements (Flesher 2014) after being widely diffused among Euro- 
pean squatters for more than four decades, though not often explicitly defined. In 
this chapter I examine the political background of autonomism as a distinct identity 
among radical movements in Europe, in general (Flesher & Cox 2013, Wennerhag 
et al. 2018) and the squatters, in particular. Instead of departing from the demarca- 
tion between autonomous and institutional left (Koopmans 1995, Pruijt & 
Roggeband 2014), I stress the social, feminist and anti-capitalist dimensions of 
autonomy that stem from the multiple and specific struggles in which squatters 
were involved over different historical periods (Cattaneo & Martinez 2014, Federici 
2012, Van der Steen et al. 2014). These aspects have been overlooked or not suffi- 
ciently examined by the literature on squatting movements. By revisiting relevant 
events and discourses of the autonomist tradition linked to squatting in Italy, 
Germany, and Spain, its main traits and some contradictions are presented. 
Although political contexts indicate different emphases in each case, some 
common origins and transnational exchanges justify an underlying convergence 
and its legacies over time. I contend that autonomism is better understood 
by focusing on the social nature of the separate struggles by the oppressed in 
terms of self-management, collective reproduction, and political aggregation, 
rather than highlighting the individualistic view in which personal desires and 
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independence prevail. This interpretation also implies that autonomy for 
squatters consists of practices of collective micro-resistance to systemic forms 
of domination which politicise private spheres of everyday life instead of 
retreating to them. 


Converging Radicalisms 


Once squatters’ movements become visible, articulated, durable, and challenging 
to the status quo there is an increasing elaboration of political discourse. This 
process is usually controversial, both internally and externally. Not all branches 
or factions of the movements agree with the major narratives about the nature 
of squatting. Some of these narratives in circulation are so intimately related to 
academic debates within the social sciences that the boundaries between both 
realms can also appear relatively blurred. This is the case with the notions of 
‘autonomy’ and an ‘autonomous movement’ which have permeated many theor- 
etical understandings of squatting over time, despite the indifference or disdain 
of some activists. In this chapter, I argue that autonomist approaches have 
widely circulated among squatters all over Europe and provided an often implicit 
or vague identity for most of them. However, what is the meaning of auton- 
omy? By revisiting the accounts of autonomist and squatters’ movements in 
Italy, Germany and Spain, I show the relevance of the social aspects of autonomy, 
which are sometimes obscured by more individualistic interpretations. In addition, 
I suggest that anti-capitalist stances, feminism, and solidarity with migrants have sig- 
nificantly contributed to the ideological meaning of autonomy, which has especially 
influenced the way squatters—especially its most politicised branches—manage 
their occupied spaces. This approach delineates the prevailing left-libertarian tenets 
as well as the squatting practices of houses and social centres, while helping to dis- 
tinguish them from the occasional cases of far-right squats. 

Italy and Germany are frequently considered the cradle of this trend (Geronimo 
2012, Katsiaficas 2006), but autonomous movements emerged and unfolded in 
the metropolitan areas of many other countries all over Europe, including 
Denmark, Switzerland, the Netherlands, France, United Kingdom, Spain, 
Greece, the Czech Republic, and Poland, although the labels of ‘anarchism’ 
and ‘radical left-libertarians’ (Della Porta & Rucht 1995) attached to them 
have often blurred their characterisation (Flesher & Cox 2013, Van der Steen 
et al. 2014, Wennerhag et al. 2018). As I show below, autonomist politics 
emerged first from radical workers’ struggles but squatters followed suit. 
During the 1960s and 1970s, squatting combined autonomist, countercultural, 
and feminist inputs, although the latter are not so frequently highlighted by 
the literature. The connection of struggles across urban territory and different 
social issues found fertile ground in the squatted social centres, usually in tight 
connection with housing campaigns and squatting actions too. Principles, 
memories, and examples from these autonomous experiences became adopted 
by the global justice movement around 2000 and, again, by the anti-austerity 
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mobilisations a decade later (Flesher 2014), which indicates their long-lasting 
influence. 

In my interpretation, the main misunderstanding about autonomism is the 
role played by “individual autonomy’ as a “politics of the first person’, a “politics 
of desire” or the prevalence of individuals over organisations (Flesher 2007, Gil 
2011, Katsiaficas 2006, Pruijt & Roggeband 2014). Although most authors men- 
tion this individualistic feature to distinguish autonomism from the more 
authoritarian, hierarchical, and bureaucratic organisations of the institutional left, 
I do not find this view very informative. Instead, as I shall argue, the expression 
“social autonomy” seems to capture more accurately the central concerns of the 
collective practice of horizontal direct democracy and self-management fostered 
by autonomists. Even the feminist insights reveal that issues usually considered 
personal and private are politicised by making them socially visible and publicly 
debated. In addition, the radical independence of both the struggles and the 
oppressed groups is always voiced in a relational manner, not as individual inde- 
pendence: first, by identifying the social sources and dynamics of oppression; 
and second, and in a collective way, by empowering those who cooperate with 
each other in order to get rid of their perceived oppressions. More than 
a tension between the individual and the social dimensions present in all social 
phenomena, I contend that it is the specific emphasis given to the “political 
method’ of autonomism (self-organisation and self-management; autonomy from 
capitalism, patriarchy, and racism) and their ‘immediatist’ engagement in various 
contentious campaigns that makes it distinct compared to other political 
identities. 

Although massive occupations of houses took place in some European coun- 
tries in the aftermath of the Second World War, and many housing movements 
resorted to squatting as their main protest action (Aguilera 2018, Bailey 1973, 
Mudu 2014), squatters’ movements developed their autonomist bases starting in 
the mid-1960s with the eruption of countercultural groups such as the Provos in 
the Netherlands: 


[A]n anarchic movement aiming at provoking the authorities and the norms 
of the Dutch society through performative direct action, and inspired by the 
situationists ... [who] started to squat empty houses ... [and] established Koó- 
peratief Woningburo de Kraker, a place where homeless students could find sup- 
port for occupying empty properties. Furthermore, the group also started the 
so-called “White house plan’ that aimed at locating empty buildings in the 
city and revealing the speculation of real estate owners. 

(Dadusc 2017: 24) 


The Provos were mainly active between 1964 and 1967, but their subversive 
publications, political icons, and linkages between squatting and other social 
movements (feminism and urban cycling, for example) anticipated the youth 
revolts of 1968 (Smart 2014: 113). 
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The Provos shared countercultural inspiration with the Situationist Inter- 
national group (see, for example, Debord 1967, Knabb 1997, Sadler 1998), 
which was simultaneously active in France, Belgium, the United Kingdom, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Germany, Algeria, and the Nordic countries. Similar to 
other radical groups of the 1960s, the situationists sought an anti-capitalist revo- 
lution ‘here and now’, did not trust hierarchical organisations, and promoted 
workers’ (and urban citizens’) councils—the original meaning of ‘soviets —apart 
from political parties and labour unions. Their concerns about social domination 
through urban planning led them to support the occupation of universities, 
empty buildings, and public facilities, especially during the 1968 uprisings, 
although their most common practice consisted, mainly, of artistic performances 
(urban ‘drifts’, happenings, and communicative guerrilla). 

In addition to situationism and the countercultural turn around the uprisings of 
1968, feminism provided a framework to challenge ‘everyday life’ around social 
reproduction and housework beyond the housing question at large (provision, 


IMAGE 2.1 Squat Metropoliz, Rome, 2014 
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access, affordability, policies, etc.). However, the self-management of social rela- 
tions and spaces within squatted houses and social centres did not imply a fully lib- 
erated space from capitalism, patriarchy, and racism (Kadir 2016). Feminist groups 
and campaigns thus proved crucial in persuading autonomists and squatters of the 
need to incorporate their demands into radical politics. However, this was only 
possible through the autonomous organisation of women (and LGBTIQ people) 
themselves (Bhattacharya 2017, Federici 2012, Fraser 2008). 

In the next sections, I review the main references in the literature that help to 
make my case. Only three countries are selected (two from Southern Europe 
and one from the North), but it suffices to disentangle the intertwined relations 
of autonomist struggles and the historical origins of the notion of autonomy. 
I recall this debate because I noticed its legacies in the squats I visited, read 
about, or joined as an activist during the past two decades all over Europe. 
However, the allusions to the autonomist notions and related events were 
seldom unequivocal. 


From the Factory to Metropolitan Struggles 


The influences of anarchism, heterodox (anti-state) Marxism, anti-institutionalism, 
and countercultural anti-authoritarian politics in the ‘new social movements’ and 
the ‘new left’ after-1968 were pervasive in squatting activism, although at different 
paces in each country (Van der Steen et al. 2014). These first trends of a vague 
autonomist movement had another precedent in the Italian Marxist-inspired Oper- 
aismo (workerism). This intellectual and political group had been sowing the seeds 
of autonomist politics since the early 1960s by focusing on the autonomy of 
workers’ struggles from political parties and from labour unions. They also 
launched activist self-research (coricerca) with factory workers and favoured wildcat 
strikes, absenteeism, and sabotage on the assembly line (Balestrini & Moroni 
(1997) [2006], Katsiaficas 2006: 17-57). Leftist intellectuals and students engaged 
with class struggles in which the lowest tiers of the proletariat and the workers’ 
viewpoint were expected to take the lead. A full opposition to salaried work and 
an invitation to take over the factories were a decisive inspiration for those who 
started occupying empty buildings and setting up squatted self-managed social 
centres (Centri Sociali) some years later, especially around the large mobilisation 
peaks of 1967-69 and 1976-77. 

This move, as Geronimo recalls, had its roots in the defeat of many labour 
struggles, the transformation of the productive system, and the rise of the precar- 
ious class, which merged impoverished university graduates, casual workers, and 
unemployed people: 


The process of decentralization and automation led to a drastic reduction 
of jobs in the formal sector and to an enormous expansion of production 
in small factories and at home. Theorists like Negri described this develop- 
ment using the term ‘fabbrica diffusa’ ... Operaists ... shifted their focus 
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from the operaio massa, the ‘worker of mass production’ of the 1960s, to 
the operaio sociale, the ‘worker of the social field’. This expanded the strug- 
gle to areas outside of the immediate workplace. It was a reaction not 
only to the decentralization of the production process but also to the 
women’s and youth movements ... [Militants] looted supermarkets ... 
rode public transport for free, refused to pay for rock concerts and movie 
screenings ... [and some] used guns ... ravaged hotels, and hundreds of 
cars and buses [were] toppled and torched. 

(Geronimo 2012: 42-45, italics in original) 


Both Geronimo (2012) and Katsiaficas (2006: 65-66, 188) acknowledge that the 
Italian Autonomia was so influential in German extra-parliamentary politics that 
these activists changed their own name to the Autonomen by 1979-80. Danish polit- 
ical squatters did the same in the late-1980s, precisely when most political squats 
were evicted and anti-fascism, anti-racism, and anti-imperialism replaced the prior- 
ity hitherto enjoyed by squatting (Karpantschof & Mikkelsen 2014: 188-193). 

Workerism was the origin of autonomism, but the occupations of houses and 
social centres, along with tenants’ struggles, were already in place and often sup- 
ported by the Italian Communist Party (Mudu & Rossini 2018: 100). The turn 
to autonomism started with a wave of occupations around 1968, especially in 
large cities such as Milan. For example, located in Plaza Fontana, the very heart 
of the city, was the squatted Ex Hotel Commercio. Run by university students 
in alliance with many political groups and the local tenants’ union, it was con- 
sidered ‘the largest urban commune ... in Europe’ (Balestrini & Moroni (1997) 
[2006]: 276, Martin & Moroni 2007). Despite the call for the autonomy of the 
struggles, and as a reaction to harsh state repression and several fascist murders 
(Balestrini & Moroni (1997) [2006]: 363, 542), workerist activists set up multiple 
extra-parliamentary parties and organisations (Lotta Continua, Potere Operaio, 
Avanguardia Operaia, etc.) over the 1970s who joined anarchists, feminists, situ- 
ationists, students, and housing activists in the squatted social centres of the fol- 
lowing decades. These groups were short-lived, but their promotion of workers’ 
autonomy has left a strong legacy among squatters, mainly since 1973: 


Solidarity within proletarian communities has the power to organise the 
social conditions of exchange, production, and co-living, autonomous 
from the bourgeois legality; autonomous from the law of exchange, from 
the law of labour time, from the law of private property.... The proletar- 
ian sociality defines its own laws and practices in the territory that the 
bourgeoisie occupies by force. 

(Balestrini & Moroni (1997) [2006]: 451) 


As a consequence, beyond independence from electoral and institutional politics, 
autonomists fostered the autonomy of workers’ power, knowledge, cooperation, 
needs, resistance, and struggles in order to take back the time, money, and 
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spaces from the hands of the capitalist class. A diffuse political identity, multiple 
points of conflicts and insurrections, and decentralised actions aimed at mobilis- 
ing large amounts of the proletariat were translated into the politicisation of new 
squatting waves from the mid-1980s onwards (Mudu & Rossini 2018: 101). 

The Indiani Metropolitani and the Circoli del Proletariato Giovanile repre- 
sented one of the countercultural echelons that connected autonomist politics 
and squatting. For example, a celebrated pamphlet of the latter from 1977 
declared: 


We want it all! It’s time to rebel! We throw parties because we want to 
have fun ... to affirm our right to life, to happiness, and to a new way of 
being together. We occupy buildings because we want to have meeting 
places to debate, to play music, and do theatre, to have a specific and 
alternative place for family life ... We hold assemblies about heroin 
because we want to find living alternatives, not death. And also, in order 
to expulse fascist and gangsters who attack us. We foster strikes because 
we want to work less and better, with the power of our hands ... This is 
our desire of communism, bread and roses. 

(Balestrini & Moroni (1997) [2006]: 524) 


In addition to demands for affordable housing, the constraints experienced 
through conservative family traditions, a deep opposition to commodified and 
state-controlled leisure as well as the alienation engendered by salaried work 
motivated this mixture of autonomism and, often joyful and satiric, Situationism 
applied to urban squatting. 

Internal ideological controversies among squatters adhered to different 
branches of autonomism, anarchism, and feminism were very frequent, but they 
also contributed to the creation of a vibrant political milieu in many cities 
(Mudu 2012: 416-418). In contrast to Anglo-Saxon countries, where anarchism 
and autonomism are almost synonyms, both branches had different historical tra- 
jectories and stances in Italy and Spain (Mudu 2012: 414-418). During the 1977 
protest waves, for example, both shared an anti-authoritarian approach, but 
autonomists tended to lead and hegemonise the movement (Mudu 2009, Mudu 
2012: 417). Nonetheless, in my interpretation, the collective self-management of 
squats, either for living or for socialisation, and in tight connection with the 
autonomy of the working-class and oppressed groups, represents the best theor- 
etical and political coincidence among all the politicised squatters. This has 
hardly been noted in the literature on autonomous politics where squats are 
often seen as just another strand of activism (Wennerhag et al. 2018). Due to 
the decline of struggles at the workplace, the self-management of squats all over 
the metropolitan area took the lead, affecting different spheres of social life and 
helping to unite anarchists, punks, and autonomists in the second-generation 
social centres during the mid-1980s, as argued too by Mudu (2012: 420) and 
Piazza (2018: 503). In short, by considering all the above insights, a dominant 
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politics of what I designate ‘social autonomy’ increasingly found its own way, its 
own proponents, and its own practitioners in urban politics beyond the institu- 
tional labour unions and the parliamentary political parties of the left. Further- 
more, this notion was also crucially nurtured by feminism. 

Although less mentioned by the literature, during the 1960s and 1970s an 
innovative and challenging feminist movement emerged in tight connection 
with Italian autonomism. Active women in leftist politics called for their self- 
organisation without men in their groups, meetings, and protest actions. By 
doing so, they were able to politicise many issues conventionally considered per- 
sonal and private, such as housework, sexuality, and violence against women. 
These topics were not yet at the centre of institutional feminism, which at the 
time was more focused on gender equality in terms of voting rights, access to 
education, and managerial positions. 


We learned to seek the protagonists of class struggle not only among the male 
industrial proletariat but, most importantly, among the enslaved, the colonized, 
the world of wageless workers marginalized by the annals of the communist 
tradition to whom we could now add the figure of the proletarian housewife, 
reconceptualised as the subject of the (re)production of the workforce. 

(Federici 2012: 7) 


Autonomous feminists contributed to identifying housework as a pillar of the 
social-metropolitan factory. Instead of a consideration of domestic life as informal 
social relations or mere consumption, reproductive labour, even under a wageless 
condition, was seen as crucial for the continuation of capitalism. Adding to the state 
provision of welfare services (education, health, pensions, subsidies, etc.), feminists 
revealed that the production of meals, shopping, cleaning, having and raising chil- 
dren, taking care of the ill and the elderly, etc. was reproductive work, or ‘house- 
work’, and it was an arena where women are oppressed, hidden, and dismissed by 
other male-driven struggles. 


The problem, then, becomes how to bring this struggle out of the kitchen and 

the bedroom and into the streets ... Housework is already money for capital, 

capital has made and makes money out of our cooking, smiling, fucking. 
(Federici 2012: 18-19) 


Campaigns such as Wages for Housework during the 1970s, demonstrations for 
the right to abortion and marches to ‘re-appropriate the night’ (Balestrini & 
Moroni (1997) [2006]: 499) initiated a long-lasting wave of autonomous femin- 
ism that pervaded most squats as well as autonomist and anarchist groups. The 
frustrating experience of the sexual division of labour within radical organisations 
and the dominance of men when it comes to speaking out and writing, in add- 
ition to other forms of sexism in leftist politics, motivated the creation of only- 
women groups, campaigns, demonstrations, and squats (Balestrini & Moroni 
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(1997) [2006]: 491—494, 506, Martin & Moroni 2007: 162-163). Autonomy 
meant a separation from men that was conceived as a necessary step to demystify 
femininity, to make visible women's subjugation and resistance, and to further 
forge the unity of all the social categories of subordinated groups, including 
workers, but also gay people, prostitutes, ethnic minorities, migrants, etc. 
Autonomy also implied an exercise of women's power apart from state institu- 
tions, even from dominant discourses about women's rights: 


Overcoming our sense of powerlessness is indispensable for creative work ... 
It is power—not power over others but against those who oppress us—that 
expands our consciousness ... But feminism risks becoming an institution. 
There is hardly a politician who does not profess eternal devotion to 
women's rights, and wisely so, since what they have in mind is our “right to 
work”, for our cheap labor is a true cornucopia for the system. 

(Federici 2012: 61) 


In order to appreciate the shifting contents of autonomy, it is also worth men- 
tioning that Italian post-autonomist groups split during the 1990s into various 
factions (with anarchists also taking sides) mainly due to three contested issues 
that constrained the reach of self-management: the legalisation of squats, the par- 
ticipation of radical activists in electoral politics, and the introduction of waged 
employees in social centres. In particular, individual autonomy was a key basis 
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for many anarchists who, in turn, were less interested in the social dimension of 
class struggles. Individual leadership was criticised by all but was not a big issue 
for many post-autonomist groups represented by well-known spokespersons. 
The call to “exit the ghetto” of the squats and reach out to a larger social sphere 
indicated a crucial concern for all kinds of radical activists—the size and scale of 
the ‘social’ feature of autonomous struggles. Therefore, the Italian radical-left 
scene was subject to “both movements of convergence and divergence between 
post-autonomists and anarchists’ (Mudu 2012: 421). 

A landmark moment that signalled the main division between anarchist and 
post-autonomist squatters was the 2001 anti-G8 mobilisation in Genoa. Since 
then, their mutual interactions in practice have been scarce and limited to 
broader campaigns, such as the NO-TAV struggle against the high-speed train 
to connect Italy and France (Della Porta & Piazza 2008, Piazza 2011) and the 
referendum against the privatisation of water (Mudu 2012: 422). However, 
recent developments of squatted social centres and houses over the 2010s have 
kept reproducing the tenets of social autonomy while adding new meanings and 
tensions. For example, housing movements have included more subaltern groups 
such as poor migrants and homeless people in the squatting movement (Aureli 
& Mudu 2018, Feliciantonio 2017, Grazioli & Caciagli 2018; see also Images 
2.1 and 2.2). The occupations of abandoned theatres and cinemas stirred larger 
political debates on the grassroots production of culture as a common good and 
the increasing precarious working conditions of the youth (Maddanu 2018, 
Piazza 2018, Valli 2015). Although these experiences remained attached to the 
legacies of autonomous self-organisation of oppressed groups and their active 
involvement in the self-management of squats, they were more prone to negoti- 
ating legal agreements with the authorities, and more experienced activists often 
led the initiatives. 


Mobilisation and Liberation of Everyday Life 


Even before being adopted as a political identity, autonomism in West Germany 
reshaped extra-parliamentary politics and urban struggles in a different manner 
compared to the ‘new social movements’ that had already emerged around 1968. 
For example, instead of focusing on self-management, Katsiaficas (2006: 3-6) 
recalled situationist and Lefebvrian concepts—alienation’ and “everyday life’, above 
all—to define autonomy in that context: 


By 1980, a movement existed which was clearly more radical and bigger 
than that of the sixties. The new movement was more diverse and 
unpredictable, and less theoretical and organized than was the New Left. 
Despite their differences, they shared a number of characteristics; anti- 
authoritarianism; independence from existing political parties; decentral- 
ized organizational forms; emphasis on direct action; and combination of 
culture and politics as means for the creation of a new person and new 
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forms for living through the transformation of everyday life ... More than 
anything else, the new radicals are distinguished from the New Left by their 
orientation to themselves—to a ‘politics of the first person’—not to the prole- 
tariat or to the wretched of the earth ... In contrast to the centralized deci- 
sions and hierarchical authority structures of modern institutions, autonomous 
social movements involve people directly in decisions affecting their everyday 
lives. They seek to expand democracy and to help individuals break free of 
political structures and behavior patterns imposed from the outside. Rather 
than pursue careers and create patriarchal families, participants in autonomous 
movements live in groups to negate the isolation of individuals imposed by 
consumerism. They seek to decolonize everyday life. 


Hence, Katsiaficas’ interpretation of autonomist ideas in Germany highlights two 
aspects that might resemble individualistic views of autonomy: the ‘politics of 
the first person’ and the ‘decolonisation of everyday life’. Within the autonomist 
scenes, individuals would feel free from party discipline, state control, capitalist- 
induced compulsive consumerism, and patriarchal domination. However, he also 
insists that German autonomist activists were well organised in small groups of 
militants and as a coherent movement. Furthermore, his definition also included 
‘self-managed consensus’, ‘open assemblies’ without leaders, and ‘spontaneous 
forms of militant resistance’ to domination in all domains of life, society, and 
politics, which very much resembles the collectivist anarchism approach (Ward & 
Goodway 2014). Despite the frequent references to the ‘politics of the first 
person’, autonomy is defined as collective relationships, or ‘social autonomy’ on 
my terms, not as individual subjectivity: 


The Autonomen ... see their ideas as a revolutionary alternative to both 
authoritarian socialism (Soviet-style societies) and ‘pseudodemocratic capit- 
alism’ ... They believe in diversity and continuing differentiation ... The 
Autonomen seek to change governments as well as everyday life, to over- 
throw capitalism and patriarchy. 

(Katsiaficas 2006: 8) 


But what is ‘everyday life’? And how can it be decolonised? According to 
Katsiaficas, everyday life is the sphere of civil society that is separate from state insti- 
tutions. It is also a political sphere where direct democracy is possible in contrast to 
both the delegation of power to formal organisations and aspirations to conquer 
state power. Activism focused on everyday life tries to change the whole political 
and economic system through direct actions against established powers but, at the 
same time, against its manifestations in every domain of life (education, family life, 
friendship, dwelling, workplaces, and urban settings in general). Hence, Katsiaficas 
defines autonomism as an emergent social movement aiming to promote feminism, 
migrant rights, and worker cooperatives—for example, while suggesting that auton- 
omy opposes universalising forms of oppression (Katsiaficas 2006: 14-16, 238). In 
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particular, what he designates as the “colonisation of everyday life’ refers to the rise 
of ‘instrumental rationality’ worldwide. This means that the forces of capital intend 
to commodify every aspect of our lives and needs (food, shelter, air, water, commu- 
nication, mobility, affects, etc.) and make profit out of it. Individualisation, atomisa- 
tion, privatisation, and alienation are the tools used by the capitalist colonisers. As 
a response ‘collective autonomy’ as it is represented in squats, appeals to the emanci- 
patory will of youth, women, ethnic minorities, and precarious workers: “communal 
living expands the potential for individual life choices and creates the possibility of 
new types of intimate relationships and new models of child rearing’ (Katsiaficas 
2006: 247). 

Although there is no agreement about the meaning of autonomism, the 
‘theses’ formulated by German activists in 1981 are eloquent: 


We fight for ourselves and others fight for themselves. However, connect- 
ing our struggles makes us all stronger. We do not engage in ‘representa- 
tive struggles’. Our activities are based on our affectedness, ‘politics of the 
first person’. We do not fight for ideology, or for the proletariat, or for 
‘the people’. We fight for a self-determined life in all aspects of our exist- 
ence, knowing that we can only be free if all are free. We do not engage 
in dialogue with those in power! We only formulate demands. Those in 
power can heed them or not ... We all embrace a ‘vague anarchism’ but 
we are not anarchists in a traditional sense. Some of us see communism/ 
Marxism as an ideology of order and domination—and ideology that sup- 
ports the state while we reject it. Others believe in an ‘original’ commun- 
ist idea that has been distorted. All of us, however, have great problems 
with the term ‘communism! due to the experiences with the K-groups, 
East Germany, etc.... We have no organization per se. Our forms of 
organization are all more or less spontaneous ... Short-term groups form 
to carry out an action or to attend protests. Long-term groups form to 
work on continuous projects. 

(Geronimo 2012: 174) 


This political approach led to solid opposition to fascism, imperialism, and capital- 
ism on the one hand, but also to the creation of lasting networks of self-managed 
houses, social centres, women’s groups, and co-operative initiatives on the other. 
The influence of Italian autonomism was noted in some publications and debates 
of various political groups during the 1970s, which sometimes intersected with 
the squatting initiatives of the decade (Geronimo 2012: 48-57, 61-66). 

However, more elaborate contents were explicitly added to the German version 
of autonomism in the early 1980s due to the resurgence of squatters’ mobilisations 
(Geronimo 2012: 99-106). Originally, the remnants of 1968 anti-authoritarianism 
and the new peace, environmental, and feminist movements merged with multiple 
residents’ protests (Brirgerinitiativen) all over the country and with countercultural 
situationist-inspired politics, such as the Spontis: 
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At the beginning of the 1970s, activists organized the first squats in Munich, 
Cologne, Hamburg, and Gottingen. In Frankfurt, squatters’ struggles in the 
early 1970s were especially strong, and the city became the centre of the 
Spontis (spontaneists who engaged in direct actions and street fights without 
belonging to formal organizations) ... Like the Metropolitan Indians in Italy, 
Spontis loved to poke fun at their more serious ‘comrades’ and used irony 
rather than rationality to make their point. In 1978, Spontis in Munster 
helped elect a pig to a university office, and in Ulm, a dog was nominated to 
the Academic Senate ... [They organized] theaters of the absurd and other 
happenings. 

(Katsiaficas 2006: 63, 65, italics in original) 


In this milieu, according to Katsiaficas, ‘the women’s movement prefigured 
what would become the Autonomen. Feminists were the ones who made 
“autonomy” their central defining point’ (Katsiaficas 2006: 67). They fought 
for the decriminalisation of abortion, equal pay for equal work, housing afford- 
ability, shelters for women subject to male violence and public subsidies for 
mothers, but, and no less importantly, they also focused on a radical change in 
the sphere of ‘everyday life’, demanding men (activists included) share domes- 
tic chores with women, creating self-help groups, launching campaigns to 
‘take back the night’, and setting up feminist publications, centres, and residen- 
tial spaces (squatted ones included) in which men were not allowed (Gaillard 
2013). ‘From the first big squatting wave in 1980/81, in which more than 200 
houses in total were occupied, until 2013, around 20 houses in West Berlin 
and (united) Berlin have been squatted by female/lesbian/gay/queer/trans 
people’ (azozomox 2014: 190). Their large mobilisations, direct actions, and 
even guerrilla groups added new meanings to what I term ‘social autonomy’ as 
women’s power against male violence and complete independence from hier- 
archical structures and institutions (Katsiaficas 2006: 74-75). Although the 
motto ‘the personal is political’ might obscure this collective dimension, it was 
the politicisation of all hitherto considered private topics and ‘everyday life’, by 
questioning the social domination inside them and by making it visible, that 
justifies their autonomist insight. 

Two other specific components of the German political context were the 
long-lasting peace and anti-nuclear movements, first, and the institutionalisation 
and co-optation of a substantial share of those activists by the Green Party, next. 
Members of those camps, as well as the Autonomen, were less involved with 
workers’ struggles than their Italian counterparts due to the more generous wel- 
fare state and labour unions effective in obtaining concessions, which softened 
the precarious condition of many activists and attracted more middle classes to 
activism as well. However, squatting became a key icon for the autonomists, 
and, in neighbourhoods such as Kreuzberg in Berlin, poor Turkish immigrants, 
marginalised youth, punks, gays, and artists also became fully engaged in the 
movement. 
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The squatters defied simple classifications: from rockers with working-class 
roots to feminists, recent immigrants from Turkey to the elderly, students 
to single mothers, and born-again Christians to ideological anarchists, they 
were more a motley collection than a self-defined collectivity of mainly 
students like the New Left was. As living behind barricades became a way 
of life for many squatters, the illegality of their everyday lives radicalized 
their attitude toward the state. 

(Katsiaficas 2006: 91, 168—173) 


From the late 1970s to the early 1980s, squatters took over hundreds of houses 
(at least in the large cities), performed street fighting and demonstrations in 
which the black colour was dominant in both flags and dress codes, and created 
leaderless organisations, although they also had to face harsh police attacks, 
arrests and prosecution. This phase ended in partial legalisations that depoliticised 
part of the movement (Holm € Kuhn 2011) but still kept squatting as the 
primary identity sign for its remaining militant wing, especially where it was 
considered a victory against overwhelming repression, such as the Hafenstrasse 
squatted buildings in Hamburg in the late 1980s (Katsiaficas 2006: 91—96, 
124-128, 178). 

More generally, it is also worth recalling that another attempt to define 
autonomism in 1983 combined the general anti-capitalist stance (focused on 
exploitation and alienation) with concern about all forms of domination: 


Aspiring autonomy means first of all to struggle against political and moral 
alienation in life and work ... It means to reclaim our lives .... This is 
expressed when houses are squatted to live in dignity and to avoid paying 
outrageous rent; it is expressed when workers stay at home because they no 
longer tolerate the control at the workplace; it is expressed when the 
unemployed loot supermarkets ... and when they refuse to support the 
unions in their mere demand for jobs, which only means integration into 
a system of oppression and exploitation. Wherever people begin to sabotage 
the political, moral, and technical structures of domination, an important 
step toward a self-determined life has been made. Aspiring autonomy also 
means to engage in public debate with those who think differently and to 
make the ideas that motivate our life and our actions transparent. 

(Geronimo 2012: 115) 


This author engages with the view of autonomy as collective self-determination. 
This implies the capacity of every social group to define the norms that will rule 
their own collective life. Most people are deprived from this right and basic 
source of power in both representative and authoritarian regimes, although to 
different extents. In so doing, autonomists need to deliberate in public, justify 
their stances, and reach consensus. This intense process of communication 
occurs prior to making decisions about the norms and actions to follow. 
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IMAGE 2.3 Squat Rote Flora, Hamburg, 2014 


Source: Author 


Eventually, autonomists had a contradictory relationship with the post-1968 
alternative movement that became one of the moderate electoral bases for the 
Greens and for social democratic politics. Although food co-operatives, bars, book- 
stores, cultural events, self-managed clinics, playgrounds, etc. formed a convenient 
and ideologically sympathetic environment for autonomists, they usually criticised 
alternative infrastructures and enterprises because of their limited anti-capitalist 
impact (Geronimo 2012: 103-105). The contributions of autonomism to squatting 
were also accompanied with conflicts of violence among activists; sexism, homo- 
phobia, and transphobia (azozomox 2014); subtle forms of social control and unifor- 
misation within the scene; extreme measures to prevent police infiltration; and even 
a nihilist rejection of intellectual analyses and affirmative political alternatives 
(Katsiaficas 2006: 177-180, Geronimo 2012: 174). 

Squatting movements in Germany unfolded especially during the early 1980s 
and, after a combined policy of legalisation and repression of new squatting 
attempts, at the crossroads of its reunification with former East Germany, around 
1990 (Holm & Kuhn 2011). As an illustration, between 1979 and 1984, there 
were 287 squatted houses and wagon places in West Berlin (azozomox & Kuhn 
2018: 148). Another peak was reached between 1989 and 1991 when 214 build- 
ings were squatted in Berlin, mostly in the former Eastern boroughs (azozomox & 
Kuhn 2018: 152). The issue of the squat legalisation was highly controversial and 
engendered splits among autonomists of the first period, but it became more 
widely accepted after the 1990s. In cities such as Hamburg, the language of social 
autonomy permeates both legalised initiatives (Hafenstrasse in the late 1980s and 
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Gáingeviertel in the 2010s) and those partially tolerated (Rote Flora, see Image 
2.3), but the strains with the authorities’ attempts to institutionalise and co-opt 
autonomist activists keep going. On the one hand, the large numbers of legalised 
squats in those periods granted the Autonomen a long-lasting material infrastruc- 
ture for continuing their political projects and struggles. On the other hand, 
although the German autonomists remained the main proponents and supporters 
of squatting actions, the more repressive contexts forced them to shift focus 
towards other campaigns, such as solidarity with migrants, anti-capitalist summits, 
environmental protests, tenants’ rights, anti-fascism, and feminist claims at all the 
levels of politics. 


Diffused Autonomy and Interdependence 


Autonomism was well spread in other European countries such as Spain. The 
fascist dictatorship that lasted from 1936-9 to 1975 made a striking difference 
compared to other Western political regimes based on liberal democracy. 
Many workers’ unions and strikes had to operate underground until the late 
1970s when they unfolded massively in most industrial areas. Despite the 
hegemony of the Spanish Communist Party in many of these struggles, work- 
ers’ autonomous organisations, and assemblies were quite significant in many 
sectors. Extra-parliamentary politics also consisted of manifold leftist organisa- 
tions that often engaged with the demands of residents in urban neighbour- 
hoods (Castells 1983). The practice of squatting buildings was not very 
frequent, but the revival of anarchism contributed to the establishment of 
Ateneos Libertarios, occupied social centres run by anarchist unions and vari- 
ous affinity groups, and countercultural social centres (inspired by the hippy 
and alternative movements around 1968) in the period known as ‘transition 
to democracy’ that lasted until the early 1980s (Martinez 2018a, Seminario 
2014: 23-77). 

During the first wave of political squatting in the mid-1980s, the autonomist 
identity was more imported from round-trip visits to Italy, Germany, and Holland 
than linked to their own legacy of autonomous factory struggles. Many squatters 
also preferred to associate their ideological roots with the core vigorous anarchist 
tradition from the decades before the dictatorship, which sometimes produced fric- 
tions with the ‘vague anarchism’ and heterodox-Marxism embraced by the auto- 
nomists. Some autonomists also felt akin to workerist and independentist armed 
groups (Estebaranz 2005), but the clandestine life, insurrectional militancy, and hier- 
archical organisations contradicted the experiences of most squatters. Moreover, the 
successful anti-militarist movement at that time (Martinez 2007: 380) achieved 
a high legitimation of non-violent direct action among most social movements, 
especially those who fully supported the anti-conscription campaign like most auto- 
nomists and squatters. In addition, nationalist-independentist militants and members 
of left-parties took part in some squats or initiated their own, especially in Catalonia, 
Galicia and the Basque Country. 
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IMAGE 2.4 Squat La Casika, Móstoles (Madrid), 2014 


Source: Author 


An autonomous branch of the feminist movement was also very active over the 
decades and was especially engaged in the squatters’ movement, even founding their 
own social centres exclusively for women, such as Matxarda, La Karbonera, and 
Andretxe in the Basque Country (Padrones 2017: 227—235), Eskalera Karakola in 
Madrid (squatted in 1996), and La Morada-La Fresca in Barcelona (1997-8) (Gil 
2011: 77-97). In a similar vein to what happened in Italy and Germany, there were 
endless debates between ‘diffuse’ and ‘organised’ forms of autonomy, especially 
among those who participated in the political scene around Lucha Autónoma in 
Madrid (Casanova 2002, Seminario 2014: 121-182). By 1987, the autonomists had 
presented a political agenda with an explicit social orientation in the squatted social 
centre Arregui y Aruej based on self-management, anti-authoritarianism, direct 
action, and anti-capitalism (Casanova 2002: 36-37). During the next decade and 
a half, squatted social centres and houses became a focal point of activity for all the 
autonomists, but there were many more squats in which ‘autonomy’ was no more 
than a package of multiple radical ideas in circulation. Anti-fascism as a political pri- 
ority, for example, distinguished a certain number of squats from the rest (Seminario 
2014: 130-131), which denotes the existence of significant social and political diver- 
sity in the squatters’ movement. However, the regular practice of assemblies, direct 
democracy, self-organisation, and engagement with numerous social struggles 
around the squats disseminated a ‘diffuse’ politics of social autonomy among the 
most active and politicised squatters (Salamanca & Wilhelmi 2012). 
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An abundant publication of short pamphlets, fanzines (Resiste, Sabotaje, El 
Acratador, Ekintza Zuzena, Etcétera, Contrapoder, etc.) and some radical news- 
papers occasionally served to discuss theoretical and political aspects of autono- 
mism. In Madrid, the squatted social centre Laboratorio (initiated in 1997) was 
one of the most prolific in recalling the post-workerist views and engaging with 
the Zapatista Uprising (1994 to date) and its anti-neoliberal discourse: 


This social centre is not the result of a determined identity, project, or organ- 
isation. ... It is the desire to bridge differences ... We aim to experiment 
with how to embed the squatted social centres in the metropolitan territory: 
struggles against real estate speculation against the deterioration of the urban 
peripheries, against the expulsion of residents in the city centre, against the 
militarisation of the land and CCTV surveillance, against total institutions, 
against the authoritarianism of urban planning, against new forms of fas- 
cism. ... This social centre is not only defined by struggles and confrontations; 
by needs of housing and liberated spaces; by mechanisms of protection and 
accumulation of forces and differences; by countercultural, neighbourhood- 
based and revolutionary politics. It is not just a means, but an end itself; the 
expression of a nomad community. ... Squatting is also to have fun ... to 
celebrate our here and now ... We aim to express the potential of an insubor- 
dinate life facing the void of capital, the creation of many [new] worlds, 
everyday practices of freedom ... forms of cooperation against hierarchy, con- 
trol and separation. 

(Casanova 2002: 162-163) 


As in Italy, precarious young workers and students were the most active social 
composition of the squatters’ movement, although residents of all ages, migrants, 
artists, and activists from many other social movements were often attracted to 
participate in the squats. Therefore, anti-capitalism and concerns about labour 
conditions (precariousness) were crucial in their political approach to reclaim 
urban spaces and neighbourhoods. 

In addition, the autonomist branch of Spanish feminism since the 1980s was 
intimately attached to squatting (see, for example, their publication Mujeres Preo- 
kupando), although not all the groups occupied spaces, and their political con- 
cerns were much broader (Gil 2011, Seminario 2014: 303-357). Interestingly, 
they nurtured autonomist urban politics by building upon insights from other 
international trends of radical feminism and by raising debates that were beyond 
the usual agenda of squatters. On the one hand, ‘autonomy’ for them meant 
independence from both institutional politics (parties, unions, and state agencies) 
and male domination in different spheres of life, including squats and autonomist 
organisations (Gil 2011: 57); on the other hand, ‘autonomy’ invited women to 
take matters into their own hands, to empower and liberate themselves by 
cooperating with each other and by establishing ‘networks of counter-power’ 
(Gil 2011: 46). 
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The legacy of the 1960s and 1970s in terms of the politicisation of private and 
personal matters (seclusion of family life, abortion, contraceptive methods, sexual 
freedom, domestic work, harassment and rape, etc.) paved the way for more ambi- 
tious concerns in the 1990s: rights for LGBTQI people; opposition to militarism; 
the precarious labour of women, especially those making a living through prostitu- 
tion and domestic work; immigration; and even feminist porn. These topics hardly 
recalled the attention of the more institutionalised branches of feminism but, in 
turn, found a fertile ground of expression in the squatted social centres and, above 
all, in the feminist squats (Gil 2011: 46, 68-97, 295-298). Conversely, this develop- 
ment questioned sexism, LGBTQI-phobia, and racism within the squats and 
autonomist scenes. Furthermore, it revealed how neoliberal capitalism manipulates 
the notion of ‘autonomy’ in order to promote free individuals to consume, vote, 
and comply. This is manifest in the so-called ‘crisis of care’ for children, the elderly, 
the ill, the disabled, and its gendered and racialised dimensions. Self-determination 
and cooperation of the oppressed, thus, entail an essential ‘interdependence’ with 
one another and a systemic (anti-capitalist, anti-patriarchal, and anti-racist) search 
for alternatives to the crisis of care, which is on the shoulders of women, in order to 
halt the reproduction of capitalism: 


Capitalism ... has turned personal and collective autonomy upside 
down ...: atomised experiences, competition with each other, self- 
entrepreneurialism ... no future prospects ... vertiginous rhythms of sur- 
vival and production ...fragile communities ... loneliness ... The ideal of 
independence ... [only applies to] personal and social situations in transit, 
casual ones, based on youth, health, strength, power, wealth, and without 
care for other people (their offspring, the elderly, the ill, etc.). 

(Gil 2011: 305) 


Therefore, when individual autonomy is introduced in this approach, it is 
always defined together with issues of social interdependence and the constraints 
set in place by capitalist society. 

Self-critical analyses within Spanish autonomist politics and squats are illumin- 
ating too; for example, the short-lived span of many organisations and squatting 
experiences, the superficial discussion of feminist concerns and the ineffective 
practices against sexism, the rejection of experts and professionals (except law- 
yers, to some extent) as well as accusations of vanguardism to the most devoted 
and politicised activists (Carretero 2012), to name just a few. When the autono- 
mist experience cross-fertilised the global justice movement in the late 1990s 
and early 2000s (Martinez 2007), other shortcomings were brought forward: 
multi-militancy, irreconcilable tensions with the ‘institutional left’, scarcity of 
resources, a high diversity that resulted in the alter-globalisation movement’s 
fragmentation, and a limited capacity for mass mobilisation (Flesher 2007). 
Nevertheless, autonomists contributed to this larger protest wave (and also to 
the 2011 upheavals [Flesher 2014]) with practical skills rooted in assembly-based 
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organisations and with engagement in urban politics while bridging self- 
managed squatted buildings and more global issues: 


The autonomous actor actively attempts to negate the isolationism created 
by capitalist consumer society, through the nurturing of social relations 
that create community. ... Just as single total identities (e.g. worker) do 
not make sense from an autonomous perspective, neither do single 
issues ... The network form of organization and communication allows 
for the integration and interaction of multiple issues and identities, and for 
a connection between local, national and global levels of action. 

(Flesher 2007: 340) 
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IMAGE 2.5 Squat Patio Maravillas, Madrid, 2014 


Source: Author 
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Although squatting was criminalised in 1995, the movement kept active in many 
cities over the following decades and even experienced a remarkable upsurge in 
the aftermath of the global financial crisis of 2008 (Martinez 2018a, see Image 
2.4). Since the 2000s, an explicit autonomist identity has been reshaped by net- 
works of squatted and non-squatted social centres, especially those more inclined 
to legalise their spaces and to interact more directly with some public policies 
and state institutions—despite all the difficulties they faced—such as the Casa 
Invisible shows in Malaga (Toret et al. 2008). A common theme of the so-called 
“second-generation social centres’, shared with many Italian post-autonomists, 
was their intention to get rid of stereotyped identities and to engage with broader 
publics—neighbourhoods, social and political organisations, migrants, precarious 
workers, and artists (see Image 2.5). However, a diffused notion of autonomy 
quite intertwined with anarchism and a strong anti-institutional standpoint has to 
date prevailed among the squatters of Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, Seville, and 
Zaragoza, for instance. The main turning point was represented by the emer- 
gence of a housing movement led by a formal organisation, the PAH (Platform 
for People Affected by Mortgages), in 2009. This movement also occupied build- 
ings but rarely developed social centres. Many of their activists had an autonomist 
background and still endorsed it, but they mainly claimed affordable housing, the 
increase of social housing and substantial changes in housing policies. As 
a consequence, a more institutional approach was combined with the social 
empowerment of those who became homeless due to the widespread financialisa- 
tion of housing. 


Collective Self-Determination of the Oppressed 


The term ‘autonomy’ has been rightly criticised because it is charged with the 
burden of liberal and individualistic connotations, even when adopted by coun- 
tercultural and anarchist trends (Bookchin 1998). As Flesher noted: ‘Although 
the legitimate political actor is the autonomous individual, acting collectively, 
this does not translate into a rejection of collectives or affinity groups’ (Flesher 
2007: 340). She also argues that organisations are dispensable for autonomists 
because they only ‘exist to serve the desires and goals of the individuals partici- 
pating in them’ (Flesher 2007: 339). Therefore, it is not uncommon to see indi- 
vidual self, subjectivity, autonomy and independence as the pivotal bases of the 
autonomist political identity. This is explicit in widely circulated texts such as 
the Temporary Autonomous Zone (Bey 1985: 114) and pamphlets engaging 
with individualistic anarchism and the ‘radical criticism of any authority prin- 
ciple’ (Mudu 2012: 414). Some post-workerist and feminist activist-scholars also 
attached the language of desire and subjectivation to autonomy (Berardi 2016, 
Gil 2011: 100), although they always interpreted them according to broader 
social conflicts of domination in late capitalism, not as an individualistic 
approach to autonomy. In particular, squatting movements following an autono- 
mist orientation represented a practical way to refuse salaried labour and establish 
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free spaces for the emancipation of women and LGBTI-Q people. However, 
artistic squatters in France and Germany, for example (Aguilera 2018, Novy & 
Colomb 2013), have been frequently accused of adhering to the creative and 
individual view of autonomy rather than its more subversive, organised, prefig- 
urative, and collective forms of class struggle and self-management. Squatted 
social centres such as Tacheles in Berlin and Gangeviertel in Hamburg, for 
instance, would exemplify individual self-interests in ‘the seizing of cheap studio 
spaces’ (Novy & Colomb 2013: 1828) and were instrumental to neoliberal city- 
branding policies aiming to attract well-educated but precarious creative classes. 
An additional feature that populates the distinctions between the autonomous 
and institutional left refers to decision-making processes. Autonomists oppose 
delegation and most prefer face-to-face assemblies and consensus over voting 
(Piazza 2013). This implies that specific individuals may veto collective decisions 
or force the collective into long discussions, postpone agreements, and even into 
stalemates and internal splits. Notwithstanding these risks, the relatively small- 
scale size and the decentralisation of autonomist networks posed no substantial 
threats to the persistence and predominance of consensual principles over time, 
although majoritarian voting has also been adopted by many squats. 

In this chapter, I have argued that the meanings attached to autonomism by 
Italian, German, and Spanish squatters, in tight connection with the activists 
from intertwined movements, prompted me to prefer ‘social autonomy’ in order 
to capture their novel contribution to urban politics. This approach reminds of 
‘social anarchism’ or ‘libertarian communism’ in its aspiration to set up ‘commu- 
nities of equals’ (Bookchin 1998, Graeber 2004: 2, 65-66). Nonetheless, auto- 
nomists go beyond anarcho-syndicalism, the factory walls, the central role of the 
working-class, and the utopian models of a post-revolutionary future (Foucault 
1982). Rather, they oppose all forms of domination spread throughout the 
metropolitan space by seeking cooperation with all oppressed social groups and 
by focusing pragmatically in the oppressions they all experience at present. 
Therefore, the emancipation is conceived as the political responsibility of the 
oppressed themselves. Instead of following vanguard leaders and external organ- 
isations, autonomists set direct democracy, assemblies, and horizontal cooper- 
ation at the top of their political agenda and practice. To fight the oppressors 
implies becoming separated from them and affirming the identity of the 
oppressed, temporarily, while the subordination and the resistance persist (Fraser 
2008). Social autonomy thus indicates: (1) separation from the oppressors and 
the social relations where oppression occurs; (2) self-affirmation of the oppressed 
groups in direct social conflict with the oppressors; and (3) self-determination of 
the norms, decisions, and goals through the collective self-management of 
resources and spaces. 

Their disbelief in future utopias and essentialist differences leads autonomists 
to attempt any possible revolution here and now. Thus, they aim to shape, in 
a prefigurative manner, spaces of equality, creativity, and resistance among those 
struggling together. As I argued above, the self-management and sociopolitical 
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aggregation provided by squats (Martinez 2013, Piazza 2018) and other autono- 
mous social centres (Hodkinson & Chatterton 2006) are the best materialisations 
of autonomist politics. Illegal and disruptive means of protest, when targeting 
empty buildings, supply affordable spaces to those who wish, in turn, to separate 
themselves from patriarchal domination and the capitalist dynamics of labour 
exploitation, mass consumption, and urban speculation. Squats also provide safe 
and self-organised spaces for immigrants and refugees (Colectivo Hinundzurtik 
2018, Garcia & Jorgensen 2019, Refugee Accommodation 2018). Buildings are 
rehabilitated, resources are shared, domestic life is often articulated through col- 
lective decision-making, an ethics of do-it-yourself (DIY) and do-it-together 
(DIT) is put in practice, countercultural expressions and radical left ideas are pro- 
moted, and other movements’ activists and campaigns are hosted (Cattaneo & 
Martinez 2014, McKay 1998, Notes From Nowhere 2003, Van der Steen et al. 
2014). Everyday life as the sphere of social reproduction, consisting of welfare ser- 
vices as well as the collective self-management of the buildings and urban areas 
where they live, become a central concern for autonomism, squatting, and 
feminism: 


The rediscovery of reproductive work has made it possible to understand 
that capitalist production relies on the production of a particular type of 
worker—and therefore a particular type of family, sexuality, procreation— 
and thus to redefine the private sphere as a sphere of relations of produc- 
tion and a terrain of anticapitalist struggle. 

(Federici 2012: 97) 


As a common thread shared by most autonomist and anarchist traditions, both 
state-driven socialism and capitalism (and, in its late stages, as global neoliberal- 
ism and financialisation as well) are confronted. Autonomism is nurtured by 
a strong anti-authoritarian concern that seeks the experience of freedom in all 
spheres of social life, for all, and as immediately as possible. This entails the need 
for the oppressed to exert their available power and to use their own capacities 
in order to be released from the chains of domination, which can be designated 
as an ‘immediatist struggle’: 


In such struggles people criticize instances of power which are the closest 
to them, those which exercise their action on individuals. They do not 
look for the ‘chief enemy’ but for the immediate enemy. Nor do they 
expect to find a solution to their problem at a future date (that is, liber- 
ations, revolutions, end of class struggle). 

(Foucault 1982: 780) 


Not only are ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ and one-party regimes resisted, but 
also all state institutions and formal organisations in liberal democracies that may 
reproduce social domination and inequality. Capitalism, patriarchy, racism, 
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fascism, and imperialism are thus seen as notoriously resilient in both authori- 
tarian and pluralist regimes, which determines the multiple points of bottom- 
up resistance and the corresponding autonomous struggles. Squatted spaces are 
manifestations of this micro-politics (Dadusc 2017, Yates 2014) of the ‘every- 
day life’ (Katsiaficas 2006) in small living and self-managed communities, 
domestic and small-group relations, and horizontal affinity groups, while the 
squatters themselves also organise protest campaigns broadly and foster net- 
works of solidarity with other autonomous and grassroots struggles worldwide 
(Mudu 2012). 

My emphasis on the social features of autonomism also involves a long-lasting 
commitment to women’s, LGBTI-Q, migrants’ and ethnic minorities’ struggles. 
The feminist call to politicise, disclose, question, and abolish oppression in every 
sphere of private life pervades the internal spaces of squats, which makes them 
more open and public but with a broader anti-systemic stance. Despite being 
subject to forced temporality and nomadism, squatters who take over abandoned 
buildings usually aim to stay as long as possible. The persistence of squatters’ 
movements also indicates the existence of networks that make them more chal- 
lenging to the status quo than isolated activism and insurrectional uprisings. The 
autonomist ethos, regardless of being expressed through vague and diffuse polit- 
ical identities, radiates from the specific urban spots of the squats to the neigh- 
bourhoods and other urban struggles intertwined with them, as far as coalitions 
are forged and are capable of articulating commonalities. 

Nonetheless, autonomist projects are, more often than not, seriously con- 
strained and menaced by the political and economic conditions that surround 
them. On the one hand, state repression and manoeuvres to institutionalise, 
integrate, and neutralise autonomous struggles severely reduce their radical reach 
and engender or accentuate splits among activists (Karpantschof & Mikkelsen 
2014). Privatisation and outsourcing of collective consumption by the state also 
threaten how squatted social centres relate to social needs, public services, and 
the market (Membretti 2007, Moroni & Aaster 1996). Frequently, urban activists 
need to break apart from the isolated 'ghettoes' of many autonomist and coun- 
tercultural scenes and connect with the society at large through institutional 
actors, professionals, and mass media (Castells 1983: 322), or use the resources of 
the ‘institutional left’ (Flesher 2007: 345). On the other hand, the concern for 
everyday life implies a continuous warning about the reproduction of social 
dominations inside autonomous movements. Sexism is the most prominent and 
overtly debated one but is far from unique. Tendencies towards dogmatism, 
retreating to individual and neoliberal forms of autonomy, alternative perform- 
ances of vanguardism and hierarchy (Kadir 2016), exclusionary lifestyles and aes- 
thetics (Flesher 2007: 350), exhaustion from long lasting conditions of illegality, 
an excessive and unwanted fragmentation of politicised groups, and endless dis- 
satisfaction with the political achievements of the struggles due to their limited 
revolutionary capacity (Koopmans 1995) have been raised as the major internal 
troubles. 
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IMAGE 2.6 After-squat Rote Insel, Berlin, 2011 


Source: Author 


Squatting and the Radical Left in Berlin 


In 2011 SqEK held its fourth meeting in Berlin. The city had been changing its 
appearance at a rapid pace since the fall of the Wall that had divided it from 
1961 to 1989. In parallel, social movements of the radical left have also experi- 
enced significant shifts over the last few decades. In particular, squatting has 
become banned, and, in most attempts, squats have been quickly aborted in the 
first 24 hours of their existence since the early 1980s. However, it is still possible 
to feel the remnants of one of the most intense waves of squatting in Europe— 
around 1980, in the first instance, and a second during the 1989-90 process of 
reunifying the two Germanies (FRG and GDR). My interest in squatting here 
addresses the large and simultaneous activity of repression and negotiation that 
took place, unknown until that time in other European cities. 

Carla MacDougall and Armin Kuhn were our guides through some of the 
historical landmarks of the Kreuzberg neighbourhood, which for the most part 
remained on the western side in the aftermath of the Second World War. 
Departing from Oranienplatz, they showed us abundant residential constructions 
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that were originally erected beside factories and storehouses, hosting modest 
German and Turkish immigrants, and which gathered a number of deficiencies 
in terms of living standards in the post-war years. Since the mid-1950s, the local 
authorities have prepared plans to renew the neighbourhood involving numer- 
ous demolitions of the whole district. However, step by step, the protests of the 
residents forced the urban planners to implement mechanisms of participatory 
planning and design. By the 1970s, urban redevelopment turned into 
a ‘cautious renewal’ approach that would not expel the working-class popula- 
tion and would bring back some industrial spaces and courtyards leading to the 
various small gardens and playgrounds that are visible nowadays. During this 
period of intense neighbourhood mobilisations, several committees were estab- 
lished such as the pioneer SO36, of which I saw abundant iconography and 
documents archived at the communal museum of Adelbergstrasse. Some even 
opted for the squatting of empty buildings as yet another means of intervening 
in the renewal process. 

While telling us the historical memory of Kreuzberg, MacDougall and Kuhn 
estimated there were up to 160 squats in that period (late 1970s and early 
1980s). Among them, around 120 gained a legal status later whereas the rest 
were evicted. At least in five cases, like those of Naunynstrasse and Mariannen- 
strasse (Schokoladenfabrik), the after-squats established feminist and LGTBIQ 
projects which are still in existence. Actually, despite the strength of the squat- 
ters’ movement by then, the majority of the squatting collectives accepted legal- 
isation deals both because the conservative government, in place as of 
May 1981, did not give them a single day of truce under illegality, and also 
because of the economic advantages that they were provided with. If the squat- 
ters negotiated an adequate contract concerning the property of the squatted 
building, the government of the city (with special status as a state or Stadt) could 
subsidise the renovation of the building if needed. Around 80% were non- 
refundable subsidies. The remaining 20% was covered by the work by the resi- 
dents, often following some public programmes to support youth employment. 
In the end, the conditions of each contract were highly dependent on the type 
of owner (mostly, private owners), the physical condition of the building, and 
the organisational vigour of each squatting project. In the majority of cases, 
rental contracts for periods around 30 years were signed. 

The problems, however, intensified when the contracts expired, and the land- 
lords refused to extend them or alleged a breach of the terms. Police evictions 
of some after-squats (legalised squats or hausprojekts) have recently occurred 
again. This was the sad fate of Liebigstrasse 14, in the district of Friedrichshain, 
which closed its doors in February 2011 after an intense protest that resulted in 
a rally filled with damages, clashes, and detentions. In Berlin there are barely no 
new, visible squats taking place, although we were informed of some secret 
cases by their residents. In addition to the well-publicised eviction of Liebig 14, 
another remarkable case in recent years was the hausprojekt Yorckstrasse 59. 
Two private investors, whose pictures and residences became widely known 
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from protest posters, acquired the property of the building and used legal tricks 
to force the eviction in 2005. Residents responded with the squatting of aban- 
doned city-owned premises in the complex of buildings known as Bethanien, 
where a psychiatric hospital, a kindergarten, a dining room, and theatre rehearsal 
rooms were located. New Yorck was the name given to the new squatting pro- 
ject which, surprisingly, was not evicted the same day as the occupation. After 
two years of mobilisations, the district authorities feared an increase in the ten- 
sion and waited five days. By then it was already too late because the police 
refused to enforce the eviction order as it did not comply with the established 
doctrine (the so-called Berlin Line). Several months later, the left-wing govern- 
ment of the district made a new attempt at eviction. It was also unsuccessful 
and, eventually, the local authorities ended up negotiating with the squatters. 
A legalisation contract was thus signed, and the squatters agreed to pay 
a monthly rental fee of 6,000 euros. New Yorck was divided into a hausprojekt 
with 30 rooms and a social centre with office and meeting spaces. Dwellers paid 
approximately 200 euros per bedroom which would amount to 5,000 euros. 
The remaining thousand was collected from the various political and social pro- 
jects hosted in areas dedicated to the social centre. 

The above could seem a high cost only if one ignored the stunning transform- 
ation that the city has experienced in the last decade and the growing inflation in 
both the rental and property markets. Spectacular architecture, gentrification pro- 
cesses, and an increasingly capitalist globalisation of the city have been promoted by 
most local authorities wishing to attract tourists, company headquarters, and capital 
investment. For that purpose, significant cultural and urban policies were developed 
consistently. On the opposite side, affordable social housing has increasingly been 
dismissed, despite the large public assets in this rubric. Just to mention one of the 
most notable transfers of goods, in 2004, 60,000 public houses were sold to the 
bank Goldman Sachs for a price per unit of around 6,100 euros. In 2009, the bank 
managed to sell 15,000 of those flats for around 50,000 euros each (Alas 2011). 
Kreuzberg and Friedrichshain are still the most popular and socially diverse areas of 
Berlin and is where the majority of the hausprojekts were located. However, in 
recent years their multicultural image and their animated urban life have invited 
wealthier residents, coffee-shops, alternative businesses, real-estate speculators, and 
more urban renewal projects. 

S., one of the longest-residing dwellers of Rote Insel—the hausprojekt located 
on Mannsteinstrasse, in the district of Schoneberg, where we were accommodated 
(see Image 2.6)—lamented that in some cases the principle of ‘living communally’ 
had completely faded in most of the hausprojekts. The kitchens and the common 
rooms disappear, apartments are closed down with keys, and, on some occasions, 
the property of the housing is even bought individually, forgetting the relationships 
with the neighbours and previous activists. Rote Insel is one of the projects that 
has resisted that fate to a greater extent. In a long conversation with several of its 
members and while reviewing their memories through a photo album, we were 
able to reconstruct the dilemmas they had to face. Rote Insel was squatted in 1981 
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and, after numerous debates and internal divisions, they signed a tenancy contract 
with the district government in 1984. The rehabilitation works of the building, 
once almost in ruins, progressed very slowly and with many difficulties that almost 
nullified the state economic contribution. The renovation lasted for ten years and 
the first 25 inhabitants lived confined to a kitchen and in very few bedrooms. In 
1997 they set up an association and signed a new contract for 20 more years which 
included a ‘youth social centre’ and several parking spots. M., K. and I.—some of 
the current residents with whom we talked—believe the renewal of this contract 
will be complicated once it expires. For the time being, they focus on solving their 
management conflicts in their bimonthly meetings. 

The building has a grey and maroon facade, with a dividing wall painted in 
colourful graffiti and allusions to the collectives of the radical left. It has two 
independent entrance doors. There is a ‘common kitchen’ on each floor in add- 
ition to all the lock-less bedrooms. In one of the blocks there is a living room 
where meetings take place and visitors can temporarily sleep. Except for S. and 
her children, none of the original squatters remain living in the building. When 
asked about past conflicts, there is a unanimity in pointing out drug addictions 
as the main threat to collective living. When it came to heroin, expulsion by 
the collective was imminent. However, they declared that there are no written 
rules for cohabitation. Instead, they are only guided by two basic principles: the 
prohibition of violence among them and a collaboration in the common tasks. 
The frequent consumption of drugs, they argued, implies violent relationships 


IMAGE 2.7 After-squat Manti, Berlin, 2011 


Source: Author 
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within the community. Therefore, drug users are not allowed to stay. Cleaning 
toilets, stairs, and common areas is achieved without fixed shifts and relies 
instead on informal collective pressure. 

Since October 2010 A., D., and S. have been provisionally hosted in the 
living room. They have come from Vitoria (Spain) to work in Berlin in jobs 
way below their academic qualifications, at least until they manage to be fluent 
in the German language. They are awaiting available bedrooms in Rote Insel. 
Together with Y., a Turkish archaeologist who escaped from mandatory military 
service in his country, and the Brazilian G., they are in charge of every Friday's 
‘solipizza’ (solidarity pizza) in the social space (a sort of bar and dining room) of 
the building. The selling of home-made pizzas for two euros each and beers for 
one euro exemplifies one of the many gastronomic meetings (voku or popular 
kitchen) that are offered every day in the social spaces of a specific network of 
hausprojekts, announced punctually in the last page of the monthly bulletin 
StressFaktor. Last month they dedicated the money collected to solidarity with 
Liebig14. The voku is an essential part of Rote Insel’s ability to foster political 
fundraising. Anyhow, the social space is managed without a specific legal license, 
so it is not fully open to the broader public and it is necessary to ring the bell to 
get in. The bicycle workshop is also not overtly advertised, although it is of util- 
ity for all the residents as well as their friends. This relative closeness is in con- 
trast with the social centres of a few very well-known and socially busy 
hausprojekts such as the theatre and conference room, The Clash at the Mehrin- 
ghof. In the old days, this was one of the main autonomist bastions. Another 
public project is the Schokoladenfabrik where there is a ‘hamam’ (Turkish bath) 
only for women, and a coffee shop which in appearance is indistinguishable 
from that which are popping up in the area. For some activists, these projects of 
self-employment and co-ops, identity signs of the German ‘alternative move- 
ment’, can easily fall under the wave of depoliticisation, consumption, and 
gentrification. 

At first sight it is not easy to discern a hausprojekt from any other building. 
Not even the presence of graffiti, eloquent sentences in the façades (see Image 
2.7), or colourful murals are reliable indicators given that in some neighbour- 
hoods these are very extended practices (the campaign RYC—Reclaim Your 
City, with its English spelling—for instance, was stencilled on many walls). Only 
the guidance of the people involved in the after-squats can help you to grasp 
their exact location and the subtle connections among them that still remain. 
The above-mentioned evictions or the threats of forthcoming evictions (such as 
that menacing the Kopi since 2006) have shown that they still enjoy wide sup- 
port among the radical left of the city. M. adds that the other common ground 
among activists is the struggle against gentrification and the expulsion of work- 
ing-class residents. But according to him the classical lines of division within the 
German leftist militants persist and cause great harm: the Israel—Palestine conflict, 
the resort to political violence, sexism, and anti-fascism. On another note, occa- 
sional overt or secret negotiations with political representatives are tactically 
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accepted by the majority of the radical groups despite being openly rejected 
overall, according to the opinion of the Rote Insel members we spoke to. 

D., a member of the organisation-campaign Queerruption, highlighted the 
predominance of the anarchist-autonomist groups on the radical left in Berlin 
coexisting with some punk collectives, several extra-parliamentary communist 
organisations, anti-fascist, environmentalist, vegan, women’s groups, artists as 
well as social enterprises (co-ops)—more or less, everything that shows up in the 
publication StressFaktor and which D. prefers to label only as the ‘counter- 
cultural movement’. The May Day or alternative First of May celebration is still 
one of the pivotal expressions of some of the most militant factions of that 
movement in the streets, but the rest of the year it is not so common to observe 
an enduring convergence of all the branches comprising the radical left. 

We were also invited to learn about the project Regenbogen Fabrik (Rainbow 
Factory) as another example of alternatives for a sustainable and self-managed social 
life, despite its relatively precarious legalisation. They never paid a single tenancy rent 
according to the deal they signed with the Senate of Berlin in 1984. Despite that 
refusal, they have recently obtained a subsidy of 100,000 euros from the same local 
authorities in order to fix the ceilings and renovate the theatre venue attracting 
a large audience from all over the city. A., one of the most veteran hosts, told us that 
the legalisation contract included the squatters’ responsibility for the decontamination 
of the yard. A. explained that the pollution is now at a very low degree according to 
their regular checks. In fact, we held our collective talk there, where a playground 
centrally dominates the whole outdoor area. The day of the visit both the bike and 
the carpentry workshops were restricted exclusively for the use of women. Activists 
from Regenbogen Fabrik also run a coffee shop and a restaurant open to the general 
public with direct access from Lausitzerstrasse 22, beside the Spree Canal that goes 
through Kreuzberg. Among their different initiatives, they manage a ‘hostel’ with 
affordable prices (from 10 to 38 euros per night) in which, applying the principle of 
‘self-help’, guests are expected to clean their own bedrooms. 

The old factory premises and the block of 18 houses that belong to Regenbo- 
gen Fabrik were squatted in 1981 by some 50 people. The motivations of those 
youngsters were very diverse in their origins—from those who wanted to 
experiment with collective forms of cohabitation and sharing the maternity 
experience, to those who saw the occupation as a struggle against the local hous- 
ing policies. They were the initiators of the Green Party in the city, who in 
turn supported them when they started gaining representative posts. This 
explains, partially, its anomalous survival. Activists had to reoccupy the space in 
1991 when the property title shifted from private to public ownership. At 
present, they have a 30-year contract. They also collaborate with the munici- 
pal kindergarten and unemployment services, but the authorities, according 
to A., have not given up their intention to privatise the space devoted to 
social activities. The legal situation of the majority of the houses, however, 
seemed more consolidated and away from any realistic eviction threat, at 
least in the short-term. 
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In her review of almost three decades of activism in Berlin, S., from Rote Insel, 
stated that in the 1980s most activists had no-waged jobs, while nowadays almost 
everybody is employed with a salary and there is less time left for political activism. 
The German welfare state has substantially reduced the basic income and subsidies that 
it used to provide. For many, their unemployment periods in the past were dedicated 
to full-time unrest and to creating alternative ways of living. A. also stressed the same 
point and added that the official requirements for unemployed people are now greater 
and greater, such as the obligation to do internships, training courses, and to accept 
any offered job at the risk of losing all state support. Therefore, even some militants 
from the radical left, not so sympathetic to the Green Party, prefer to participate in 
alternative economic projects such as those run by Regenbogen Fabrik. 

To conclude, Berlin is no longer the affordable city it used to be before its intense 
globalising urbanisation. The political infrastructure created by the squatters’ move- 
ment first and the hausprojekts later kept providing hundreds of affordable housing 
facilities and common resources to a great part of the local leftist scene. Squatting in 
the past, and sometimes still attempted in the present, remains in the collective 
memory of today’s activism. Although squatting seems to be less central to their polit- 
ical identity than before, it is still widely recognised as the original driver of alternative 
models of cohabitation and the critique of the capitalist city that is rapidly advancing. 
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SOCIO-SPATIAL STRUCTURES 


How do squats emerge and develop? What makes squatting possible? Large 
numbers of squatting practices over several decades and across various coun- 
tries suggest that there is something beyond the will of squatters. Social 
movements, in my view, are better understood by accounting for the articu- 
lations between agency and structures. The intentions and strategic actions of 
squatters, in particular, are certainly mediated, constrained, and limited by 
specific structural conditions or contexts. I designate them, in general, as 
‘socio-spatial structures of opportunities and constraints’, although a socio- 
historical dimension is also implicit in this approach. These structures may 
be local in nature, but they are often shaped at national scales and also fol- 
lowing international trends, somehow in parallel to the transnational net- 
works of squatters. Activists interpret these structures, react to them, reveal 
them, and try to find cracks that allow their transgressive practice to prosper. 
Authorities and powerholders exert their influence in these structures to suppress, 
regulate, or prevent the extension of squatting. In this chapter, I examine five 
main socio-spatial and historical conditions of possibility for the occurrence and 
development of squatting. In doing so, it is necessary to show how squatters’ 
movements unfolded given these relevant contexts. In particular, I single out 
a specific urban political economy as well as activist networks, which are seldom 
introduced in the study of urban movements. This analysis contributes to an 
explanatory framework of squatting that also serves to investigate significant out- 
comes of squatting practices and movements. 

Political experience, cultural differences, and material conditions of living 
enable squatters with various forms of resources and purposes to act within spe- 
cific structural frameworks—socio-spatial and historical conditions of possibility. 
Squatting practices and movements can be explained by identifying each signifi- 
cant condition of possibility and their mutual interaction (see Image 3.1). 
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Sometimes severe housing shortages catalyse a wave of squatting. However, 
other contextual circumstances such as the existence of workers and tenants 
organisations with a certain background of past struggles and favourable policies 
may be necessary too. 

Watson (2016), for example, provides a nuanced analysis of this context in 
the aftermath of the Second World War when at least 48,000 people took over 
empty premises all over the UK. Previous requisitions of property by the 
authorities to facilitate the production of weapons during the war period, the 
new comprehensive welfare policies launched by the Labour government after- 
wards, and the remarkable experience of rent strikes were crucial conditions for 
such a massive extension of squatting. Watson also emphasises the changing sup- 
port to squatters given by the Communist Party. Leaders of another squatting 
movement in the UK, born in 1968, recognised the inspiration of the previous 
struggles despite the radically different context they faced (Bailey 1973: 21-24). 

A similar increase of squatting actions in the post-war period took place in France: 


At the end of World War II, as the state engaged in a reconstruction plan 
to address a housing shortage, various associations demanded social housing 
policies, the requisition of vacant housing, and an end to evictions. Socialist- 
Catholic activists, inspired by London squatters (Colin 2005: 34, Péchu 
2010: 49) resorted to squatting as civil disobedience. This movement, 
which was aligned with workers, against political parties, was mainly 
aimed at rehousing precarious families and homeless people. ... During 
this period [1945—1971], not all squats were repressed. In fact, some were 
supported by the state or even legalised (Colin 2005: 58). 

(Aguilera 2018: 125) 


Sometimes the opportunities created by a regime change can be seized by activists. 
This is the case of East Berlin in 1989-90 (azozomox € Kuhn 2018, Grashoff 
2017, Holm & Kuhn 2011, Sabaté 2012) and some Polish cities also after 1989 
(Polanska & Piotrowski 2015, 2016). 

In the case of East Berlin, starting in the 1960s, a “cautious” and silent 
form of squatting (or ‘black dwelling) was not unheard of, enjoying some 
tolerance from the local bureaucrats. By 1979, authorities listed 1,200 occu- 
pied apartments, and the numbers kept growing (azozomox & Kuhn 2018: 
151). Economic difficulties in rehabilitating old buildings, a large amount of 
vacancy (around 400,000 empty flats by 1990: Grashoff 2017: 2), frozen 
rents, a wide dissatisfaction with the state allocation of houses, and a shortage 
of affordable housing all contributed to accommodate the arrival of new 
squatters, mostly from the Western area. Between November 1989 and 
October 1990, 134 new squats took place in East Berlin (azozomox & Kuhn 
2018: 152). 

In both Germany and Poland, a key political and economic condition after 
the fall of the Berlin Wall was the restitution of many properties to their owners 
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before 1945 (and even before 1933 in Germany). Re-privatisation claims by 
owners, their heirs, and especially by private companies who bought their rights 
resulted in ‘rent increases, causing the old tenants to move out and subsequent 
gentrification’ (Polanska & Piotrowski 2015: 281); where these litigations faced 
unclear property rights, squatters were able to remain longer. 

The above examples also spark intriguing empirical questions: Why did similar 
squatting waves not occur in other countries after the war period? Why did 
squatting not expand in a similar fashion in Central and Eastern Europe after 
1989-90? Moreover, why did multiple squatting practices over the decades not 
scale up to form a more consistent movement, as occurred in Sweden (Polanska 
2017)? Or why is squatting still active in cities such as Vienna, which has 
enjoyed one of the highest rates of social and affordable housing in the world 
(Foltin 2014)? Although this puzzle is beyond the reach of this chapter, a short 
answer is that the same contextual features play differently across cities and 
countries. In addition, we should look at the interplay of various structural 
conditions simultaneously. Drawing upon previous studies on squatting (for 
example, Cattaneo & Martinez 2014, Holm & Kuhn 2011, Koopmans 1995, 
Martínez 2018b, Mayer 1993a, Pruyt 2003, Mudu 2004, Piazza 2018, Piazza & 
Genovese 2016, Polanska & Piotrowski 2015, Steen et al. 2014; etc.), five major 
contextual conditions have been directly associated with the emergence and rise 
of squatting: 


e housing shortage, rising rents, and high rates of vacancy; 

e urban renewal regimes; 

e applicable legislation and law enforcement (repression, tolerance, 
regularisation); 

e activist networks involving squatters and other social movements; and 

* mass media coverage of squatting, public opinion about it, and its signifi- 
cance for political agendas. 


More specific conditions, such as those introducing this section, are: 


e housing markets, dynamics of real estate speculation (gentrification 
included), and protection of owners' interests; 

* housing policies, social housing, rent controls, rehabilitation of old build- 
ings, city branding; 

e local and national background of authorities implementing requisitions, 
adverse possession, and engaging in negotiations with squatters (and the 
owners of occupied properties); 

* historical events of crisis such as economic recessions, wars, regime change, 
and the social struggles around them; and 

* social structures in terms of poverty, homeownership, migration, cultural 
lifestyles and consumption, reproduction of social classes and gender 
inequality, etc. 
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IMAGE 3.1 Floor painted in solidarity with squat Villa Amalias, Athens, 2013 


Source: Author 


In the following subsections I briefly recall the main evidence and interpretation 
for the five general socio-spatial structures of opportunities and constraints that 
explain the emergence and development of squatting. 


Housing Shortages and Vacancy Rates 


Above all, squatting consists of a set of collective actions aimed at the use empty 
or abandoned properties without the owners’ consent for, mainly, housing pur- 
poses and/or for the promotion of social activities. The kind of owners, build- 
ings, and the volume and duration of vacant properties vary. Squatters need 
a sufficient amount of buildings available to be occupied directly or after light 
works of rehabilitation. The higher the vacancy rate of houses and buildings, 
combined with acceptable conditions of damage, if any, the higher the likeli- 
hood that squatters take over. The cases of the UK, East Berlin, and Poland 
which open this chapter are good illustrations of this principle. Abundant vacant 
properties in Spanish cities such as Madrid were also tightly tied to the rise of 
squatters’ movements (Martinez 2018a). 

In the Netherlands, where squatting was practiced by large numbers of the 
youth, students, workers, artists, and homeless people many observers noted 
a correlation with both acute housing shortages and a lot of available empty 
properties (Dadusc 2017, Draaisma & van Hoogstraten 1983, Priemus 1983, 
2015, Pruijt 2003). 
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The squatter movement grew steadily and is thought to have numbered 
around 20,000 people by 1980. ... Although the squatter movement in 
Amsterdam had internationalised, its numbers were shrinking: in the 
1990s, there were reportedly around 4000 squatters, and by 2010, there 
were between 1500 and 2000 squatters in Amsterdam. 

(Priemus 2015: 86-87) 


A partial explanation of this shift can be found in a relative improvement of the 
housing situation and a decrease of available empty buildings after the mid- 
1990s (Pruijt 2003: 153): 


[W]ith the urban renewal projects of the city centre complete, fewer 
buildings were being emptied. ... Owners developed new strategies to 
keep their houses in use, such as the kraakwacht (squat watch). Finally, the 
city was no longer experiencing a population exodus. 

(Owens 2009: 226; italics in original) 


Squatters in the Netherlands took over not only empty apartments but also 
office spaces: 


We now move to the current phenomenon of increasing vacancy in office 
space in European urban areas and at the same time there is a huge shortage 
of aftordable housing for young people. ... In 2013, more than 7 million 
square metres of office space (14.6% of all office space) in the Netherlands 
was unused. ... In the 1970s and 1980s, the aim of the squatter movement in 
Amsterdam and other Dutch cities was to reduce vacancy in social housing 
and business premises and to increase the availability of affordable housing. 
Nowadays, social housing estates are seldom vacant. Vacancy is concentrated 
more and more in urban offices. 

(Priemus 2015: 89, 91) 


According to Buchholz (2016: 186), the vacancy rate in Amsterdam is 18%. 
Dutch authorities reacted both against squatters and urban vacancy. On the one 
hand, anti-squatting companies have been allowed to operate since 1980 (Buch- 
holz 2016: 94, 188). On the other hand, the Squatting and Vacant Property Act 
(passed in October 2010) banned squatting and at the same time made local 
municipalities responsible for the management of vacancy. 


[The law] delegated the problem to local municipalities by encouraging 
them to constitute a vacancy register for an overview of the empty 
spaces in the city, and by giving fines to property owners who would 
leave their properties vacant. This aspect of the law was not well 
received by most municipalities. When the bill passed, vacancy was 
a major problem for most Dutch municipalities, and in particular for 
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Amsterdam. Indeed, after the financial crises of 2008, there were a large 
number of vacant apartments and offices in Amsterdam, generally 
owned by housing associations and real estate investors, who could not 
afford renovations, or wait for the market value to increase before sell- 
ing their properties. 

(Dadusc 2017: 180) 


The economic crisis also prevented housing corporations such as De Key and 
Rochdale to complete their projects, resulting in higher numbers of empty 
blocks. These were thus intended to be sold as luxury apartments instead of 
social housing aiming for a quick cash in. ‘In 2011, 4.2% of houses in the 
Netherlands were empty, according to the Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek 
(CBS), namely around 300,000.” (Dadusc 2017: 180) 

In addition, Priemus (2015: 91) argues that fines up to €7,500 for real estate 
owners “who fail to register vacant properties with the council ... is hardly 
a deterrent in real-estate circles. A much higher fine has to be introduced”. 
Since these anti-vacancy measures seem to have been ineffective, the same 
applies to the legislation that makes squatting a criminal offence. However, the 
active work of owners to protect their vacant properties by resorting to ‘anti- 
squatting' firms has had a much deeper impact on the development of squatting 
in the Netherlands (and, partially, in the UK, Germany, Belgium, Ireland, and 
France—where Camelot, one of the largest firms in private security, operates— 
but rarely in other European countries yet). 


In place of an active vacancy policy, most municipalities, including Amster- 
dam let the vacancy problem to be managed by so called anti-squatting (anti- 
kraak) companies. Anti-squat-companies are private companies for temporary 
real-estate management, namely security companies that provide “property 
guardianship', and secure the house on behalf of the owner. This practice 
implies that real estate owners engage private companies for placing ‘live-in 
security guards’ in vacant properties, with the aim of preventing squatters 
from moving in. Although the property owners have to pay for this service, 
the fee is generally cheaper than the fines they would receive for leaving the 
property vacant. Anti-squatters, or property guardians, are explicitly hired as 
security guards, but the practice is promoted as a form of temporary housing. 
(Dadusc 2017: 184; italics in original) 


Anti-squatters pay to access an affordable dwelling but, in practice, they pay in 
order to work as security guards. They are not entitled to any salary and they 
do not have regular tenancy rights either. 


[They] are expected to pay water-gas-electricity bills and so called “admin- 
istration fees, at up to 300 €/month. Moreover, they have to make sure 
that the property is well maintained and the anti-squatting company 
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regularly checks them. The anti-squatting contracts often prohibit the user 
from receiving guests and to go on vacation or to leave the house for 
longer than three days. ... Both the owner and employees of the anti- 
squatting company can enter the property at any time, without previous 
notice, and fine the anti-squatters if they are not complying with the con- 
ditions of the contract. Anti-squatters are [notified] only two weeks in 
advance before they have to leave the property. 

(Dadusc 2017: 184-185) 


According to the estimates, nowadays anti-squatters ‘far outnumber the squatters 
at any time in their history’ (Priemus 2015: 89). Buchholz (2016: 94, 192) iden- 
tified 70 anti-squat agencies in the Netherlands who officially managed around 
50,000 anti-squatters (‘live-in guardians’), although the real figure would 
amount up to 100,000—he estimates 40,000 Dutch squatters in the 1980s. Even 
‘housing associations’ usually buy the services of anti-squat companies. This ten- 
dency also represents an increase in housing and job precariousness, simultan- 
eously. Instead of enjoying tenants’ rights, domestic privacy, and housing 
standards, anti-squatters work as property guardians as a way to satisfy their resi- 
dential needs because of the shortage of unaffordable dwellings in convenient 
urban locations. As Buchholz (2016: 121-123) investigated, ‘newcomers’, ‘out- 
siders’, and ‘starters’ in the housing market (and the social housing sector) are 
the most likely social groups to be accommodated as anti-squatters—and in 
other low-budget options. The average live-in guardian in one of the anti-squat 
companies (Zwerfkei) is 27 years old. Therefore, anti-squatting, as with any 
other means of protecting unused private properties, replaces squatting when it 
comes to dealing with urban vacancy as a low-cost solution. 

Squatters tend to do serious research on the specific legal and economic situ- 
ation of each, apparently in disuse, building. Frequently, neighbours are the best 
source of information. Squatters and other activists were always prone to detect, 
publicise, and question urban emptiness, which has been lately facilitated with 
geo-coded maps and online platforms (Arnold 2015). Higher proportions of 
vacancy occur due to several dynamics: economic crisis and slumping construc- 
tion, reduction in rental housing stock, privatisation of formerly public houses, 
increasing levels of private ownership of housing, changes in the use of specific 
buildings, a decline in industrial activities, urban renewal processes, etc. Accord- 
ingly, the opportunities for squatters seeking a place depend upon these macro 
dynamics to provide a quantity of effective spaces ready to be squatted. 

Fortunately for squatters, capitalist urban speculation is based, among other 
things, on a convenient stock of empty buildings which allows owners to delay 
works or sales for a certain period of time, while negotiating a better price. The 
ideal speculator wants his or her ownership to be renewed, sold, or rented at 
the highest price and at the earliest moment, but they can wait a certain period 
of time if there is an expected—relatively high—profit to be gained. Only if 
there was a total occupation of the built environment in a given moment, 
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without any loss or waste of owned space, would squatting be impossible. That 
perfect balance is far from being achieved by the free flow of market forces, so 
different rates of vacancy (around 596) are accepted by mainstream scholars and 
market operators to facilitate transactions, and there is abundant legislation that backs 
this conventional market arrangement. Furthermore, low rates of vacancy are meant 
to increase rents and prices in the absence of sufficient social housing provision. 

More specific economic and social conditions have been pointed out in order 
to understand vacancy: 


Economic reasons for not using vacant property are at least threefold. 
Firstly, the nominal book value contributes to the overall value of the 
company, so renting out at a lower rate reduces the book value of the 
entire company, which again affects credits by banks etc. Secondly, 
vacancy can be deducted (to a certain degree) from income tax by the 
landlord. Thirdly, interim or temporary uses pose administrative challenges 
to ensure safety regulations. This often costs time, energy, expertise and 
money to meet semi-permanent or permanent legal housing standards. 
(Buchholz 2016: 184) 


According to Martínez & Cattaneo (2014: 32), we can distinguish three general 
cases of vacancy: 


1. Empty properties subject to ongoing rehabilitation works, actively offered 
for sale or rent, due to prompt occupation, or with the owners seeking to 
change their land use. This 'active vacancy', notwithstanding the above 
plans, may keep the property vacant for long periods. Banks and financial 
firms tend to operate according to these principles, but their portfolio may 
be very large, and their priorities vary according to short-term and highly- 
speculative expectations, especially when authorities do not force them to 
implement the written “active plans”. 

2. Some buildings are completely abandoned, in serious need of rehabilitation 
or even in ruins, closed and kept off the market, and also unavailable as 
social housing if they belong to state authorities or public housing organisa- 
tions. This form of ‘neglected vacancy’ usually lasts for very long periods of 
time. Owners do not have clear and explicit plans for the property. They 
may wait for legal changes in the planning regulation that can bring them 
future profits. Sometimes, abandonment is simply due to conflicts among 
various owners and managers. 

3. A third category of vacancy relates to “long run family projects”. Individuals 
from many different social class conditions may keep these properties empty in 
cases where there is no urgent need for their relatives or their own. Fre- 
quently, the owner purchased the house or building in order to transfer it to 
their offspring in the future, to use it after his or her own retirement, for tem- 
porary occupation during holidays, and also to keep it as an investment that 
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can compensate periods of unemployment, a small pension, and financial crises 
in general. These owners keep their properties off the market because they do 
not experience an urgent need to sell or get revenues from rental agreements. 


The profitable management of vacancy is only one of the possible sources of 
urban speculation, but the most direct source that squatters can fight against. 
This does not imply that a simple increase in the stock of vacant buildings, as 
is the case in the so-called shrinking cities, will determine the emergence of a 
squatting movement. If the homeless population and organised activists are 
also diminishing, the likelihood of squatting will decrease. Moreover, the 
indispensable availability of empty properties to be occupied should be con- 
structively intertwined with the lack of effective police repression and the 
previous political experience of potential squatters. For example, in Valencia 
(Spain) one old neighbourhood (Cabanyal), subject to a very contested 
renewal operation, had a lot of empty houses, but the wave of squatting in 
that area only started once the neighbours firmly opposed the city plans and, 
at the same time, the evictions of squatters were effective in other parts of the 
city, such as the now rehabilitated historical centre with less evident vacancy 
(Collado 2007, other examples from Spanish cities in Martinez 2004, 2018b, 
see Image 3.2). 


IMAGE 3.2 Squat La Ingobernable, Madrid, 2018 


Source: Author 
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Urban Renewal 


The crucial condition of emptiness often depends upon the urban planning and 
restructuring processes of specific areas; the displacement of industrial factories, 
vacant schools or public facilities which have moved to a different location, and 
residential units subject to new regulations all often occur when a whole area 
has been designated for accomplishing new functions. Authorities, planners, and 
investors would argue that old-fashioned areas, poverty, crime, ruins, substand- 
ard housing, and pollution demand a transformation of public space and, simul- 
taneously, of the residential buildings and existing population therein. New 
roads or mega projects (like museums, stadiums, waterfronts, commercial malls, 
etc.) may also account for the elite-driven vacancy of a large number of dwell- 
ings in a particular urban area (Fainstein 1994). The slower the rhythm of these 
reconfigurations, the higher the opportunities for squatting and campaigning 
against the plans (Martínez 2004). Old owners and tenants appear as the natural 
allies of squatters opposing the authoritarian (or the restricted participatory) 
manner of these urban interventions. 

Many of the experiences of squatting in late-1970s Milan (Martin & Moroni 
2007: 178) and Berlin (Holm & Kuhn 2011, Mayer 1993a, 1993b) took place in 
working-clas and industrial areas where different political groups besides the 
squatters (tenants, foreign workers, countercultural artists, environmentalists, 
autonomist and libertarian organisations, etc.) confronted the official urban plans. 
Old schools that did not suit the new regulations in Spain in the early 1990s 
were one of the favourite and more feasible targets of squatters in Madrid 
during that period (Martínez 2018b). In former industrial areas like Bilbao, 
before and after ‘the Guggenheim effect’, many factories and residential build- 
ings around them were widely squatted beginning in the mid-1980s. One 
famous case was the social centre and houses of Kukutza, an abandoned indus- 
trial building located in the popular neighbourhood of Rekalde (Bilbao) and 
evicted in 2011 after 13 years of squatting while enjoying great social support 
(Egia & Kukutza Gaztetxeko Kideak 2011). 

This background indicates that squatters’ movements behave as “early risers’ in 
the struggles against gentrification (Lees et al. 2016). A quick look at the experi- 
ences of squatting in Germany may illustrate this point. On the one hand, this 
activism in the 1970s and 1980s in Berlin was known as a 'rehab squatting 
movement”: 


When a powerful youth and alternative movement emerged and coalesced 
with local community groups, squatting became a form of self-help in 
which the squatters not only occupied vacant buildings, but also attempted 
to restore the properties into liveable condition after years of physical 
deterioration. ... During the movement’s peak, about 160 buildings were 
‘rehab-squatted’ in West Berlin, involving directly about 5,000 people. 
(Mayer 1993b: 212-213) 
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The self-organised rehabilitation of derelict buildings in areas subject to demolition 
and renewal has been a common achievement of squatters all over Europe. They 
did not invest large sums of money in these works, but they were not for free 
either. These actions implied criticism of the urban policies concerning goals, 
stages, citizens’ engagement, and intended benefits of the renewal operations. 

It is this collective opposition to the urban restructuring of certain areas of the 
city, frequently in alliance with other residents less politicised and radicalised 
than the squatters, which was heavily repressed by the authorities—rather than 
the unauthorised occupation itself. As an unexpected outcome of these struggles, 
a ‘self-help rehabilitation programme’ was institutionalised by the Berlin Senate 
in 1982 (Mayer 1993b: 213); a few legalised squats even enjoyed financial sup- 
port from the programme (Holm & Kuhn 2011: 649). A more predictable and 
successful result of the alliances between squatters and residents aiming at achiev- 
ing “cautious urban renewal’ was the replacement of ‘the violent character, bur- 
eaucratic paternalism and inscrutability of these [renewal] plans with careful, 
step-by-step processes that were easier to comprehend and more socially 
adjusted, yet this would not come into effect for several years’ (Holm & Kuhn 
2011: 649). 

Another lesson to learn from the above experiences is that the buildings with 
the least damage and, thus, no need for deep repairs, will presumably last longer. 
They tend to be located in consolidated areas of the city without facing major 
changes. Conversely, if abandoned buildings are in very dangerous and ruined 
conditions, as is frequently the case in old, either post-industrial or working- 
class quarters of the city, authorities may speed up the eviction process (Pruijt 
2003: 147). This also explains why some developers and real-estate speculators 
prefer to demolish or set their own vacant properties on fire while still in good 
shape: they fear that squatters can take over, fix them, and strive to remain. 
Very often, these acts of purposeful demolition and destruction are liable, which 
is well known by the perpetrators. 

Holm and Kuhn convincingly show the relationship between squatting and 
urban renewal. In particular, they distinguish three stages for the City of Berlin. 
Between 1963 and 1981, a bureaucratic, managerial, and authoritarian approach 
to urban redevelopment planted the seeds of discontent and unrest among resi- 
dents who were joined by squatters. In the early 1980s, squatters contributed to 
the modification of the renewal schemes with their criticisms of the demolition 
approach and the lack of citizens’ say. This period is interpreted as an ‘experi- 
mental laboratory in which new instruments of urban renewal were trialled’ 
(Holm & Kuhn 2011: 653). The legalisation of some squats and their institu- 
tional integration in the ‘cautious renewal’ plans as stakeholders also implied the 
end of any ‘lawless space’. 

Since then, the repression of squatting has been implemented faster and with 
almost no mercy. The third post-Fordist period mainly refers to East Berlin in 
the 1990s. The privatisation and restitution policy led to individual negotiations 
between owners, tenants’ committees, and authorities. Town planning as usual, 
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instead of specific renewal plans, was meant to facilitate the renovation of 
around 180,000 apartments by resorting to the owners’ financial resources. This 
time, squatters were more marginalised from the process and also from other 
urban protests in the following years, at least until the struggles brought about in 
the 2000s. 


Unlike the West Berlin squatter movement in the early 1980s, squatters 
in East Berlin did not play a central role in implementing a new 
redevelopment regime. Squatted houses were, in fact, an alien element 
in the new regime of urban renewal. As in West Berlin, the regulatory 
strategy the city’s government was pursuing gave squatters huge scope 
for structurally renovating their houses. In East Berlin the authorities for 
the most part had recourse to solutions already tried out in the West. 
The routine unwinding of self-help programmes and collective tenancy 
contracts had absolutely no innovatory potential for implementing the 
new redevelopment model in East Berlin, focused as it was on individ- 
ual negotiation and private investments. These programmes, on the con- 
trary, brought about only cautious renewal of small niches. The special 
role of squatted houses not only created discord between East and 
West, but also explained the squatters’ far-reaching avoidance of district 
conflicts. Their special status made cooperation with tenants and district 
initiatives difficult. 

(Holm & Kuhn 2011: 654) 


IMAGE 3.3 Squat Teatro Coppola, Catania, 2018 


Source: Author 
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According to azozomox and Kuhn (2018: 155), around 70% of the squats in Berlin 
were located in inner-city districts (Mitte, Schóeberg, Kreuzberg, Friedrichshain, and 
Prenzlauer Berg) where the problems of decay, neglected maintenance of buildings, 
extensive vacancy, and temporary tenancy contracts prevailed. The large concentra- 
tion of speculative vacancy, grassroots mobilisations against the housing shortage, and 
a cluster of thousands of activists moving into the affordable decaying blocks and fac- 
tory buildings of these areas were identified as the structural conditions that explained 
the eruption of squatting in the 1980-88 period (azozomox & Kuhn 2018: 156). 
However, the marginalisation that squatters experienced in the wave of occupations 
in the Eastern part of Berlin during the early 1990s could not change the rapid process 
of private investment, redevelopment, and gentrification that occurred in former 
squatting areas such as Friedrichshain-Kreuzberg (azozomox & Kuhn 2018: 158). 


Are Squatters the Storm Troopers of Gentrification? 


A systematic analysis of four cities in East Germany (Dresden, Leipzig, Potsdam, 
and East Berlin) since 1989 concluded that squatting and gentrification were not 
causally associated (Holm & Kuhn 2017: 282, 296). One key argument is the 
low proportion of squats (between 0.5 and 5%) within the overall housing stock 
of the areas under examination. In all cases, silent squatting was a practice initi- 
ated in the 1980s and more public squatters came about in the reunification year 
of the two German states (1989-90). After the restitution-privatisation policy, 
old buildings of the inner cities were rehabilitated and the areas were successfully 
upgraded, which entailed high rises in prices and rents. Squats overlapped with 
these processes but they had little to do with them; most of them were legalised 
early on and new attempts at squatting were swiftly evicted. 

To illustrate this analysis, take the example of the Prenzlauer Berg neighbour- 
hood in East Berlin, one of the most quickly gentrified areas. There, legalised 
squats did not even contribute to boosting the local cultural image as an attractive 
artistic and socially diverse hub, as happened in other districts such as Kreuzberg. 
According to the researchers, squats from Prenzlauer Berg remained largely iso- 
lated from their surroundings and even from other urban struggles (Holm & 
Kuhn 2017: 285-288). In most cases, squatters criticised and opposed official 
rehabilitation plans and the subsequent gentrification, but they often cooperated 
with local governments in order to preserve their squats after being legalised. 
Indeed, the long-term lease agreements obtained by the squatters, secured 
affordable rents below the average local level, which played against the gentrifi- 
cation trends. For example, ‘in five former squats, purchased by the non- 
commercial co-operative Mietshauser Syndikat (tenement syndicate), current 
rents are only 40 to 60% of average local rent expectations for a new tenancy’ 
(Holm & Kuhn 2017: 292). 

The debate about squatting and gentrification was also addressed early by 
Pruijt (2003). In the two cases Pruijt examined (Amsterdam and the Lower East 
Side of New York), he concedes that squatters were pioneer residents in areas 
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that were gentrified later on. They were pioneers by making visible their claims 
to housing and the neighbourhoods themselves in local media, but not because 
they participated in the redevelopment of the areas nor in upgrading their eco- 
nomic character. The squatters’ milieus certainly added subcultural and counter- 
cultural activities such as art exhibitions and studios in rundown buildings, 
underground concerts and dance clubs, graffiti on the walls, community gardens, 
bicycle workshops, and the like. Some of these symbolic images were framed by 
private developers in such a manner that they could appeal to the middle and 
upper classes to move in. Squatters are not powerful enough to promote gentri- 
fication, but they can contribute, even unintendedly, to it. As he quotes them: 
‘I have some contradictions, I see that my person, my culture, my lifestyle facili- 
tates gentrification. It's like Pm a tool of the system. I don't know what to do’ 
(Pruijt 2003: 148). 

However, Pruijt offers compelling arguments that mitigate the supposed gentrifi- 
cation effect. First, ‘if squatters did in any way stimulate gentrification, this was con- 
trary to their intentions. Both in New York City and in Amsterdam, squatters often 
sided with original inhabitants against developers of expensive apartments” (Pruijt 
2003: 148-149). These alliances and practices of contestation are omitted by devel- 
opers. Anti-gentrification campaigns were even pioneering in various German cities 
during the 1980s and 1990s (Mayer 1993b). In some cases (especially in London: 
Dee 2013), squatters also occupied luxury mansions in already upper-class areas, 
which creates more distress than benefits for their wealthy neighbours. When 
squatters are aware of the operations run by developers to gentrify the area they 
occupy, they avoid cooperation and start confrontation. 

If a clothing brand uses images of demonstrations and revolutions in their 
commercial advertisements, we cannot conclude that activists held any purpose 
of fostering the revenues of companies selling jeans and sneakers. Likewise, 
squatters’ performances and outlooks may be manipulated and portrayed in 
a biased and beneficial way for real-estate speculators. ‘Many squatters are rich 
in cultural and social capital, although not in economic capital. However, squat- 
ting is not gentrification for the simple reason that it does not create luxury 
housing for the affluent’ (Pruijt 2003: 148). In addition, none of the four cases 
examined by Holm and Kuhn allows the verification that squats contributed 
with ‘symbolic effects’ to gentrification (Holm & Kuhn 2017: 294). A contrary 
appreciation was made by Uitermark (2004), who explicitly identified ‘artistic 
squatters’ as the main resource for governmental cultural policies in Amsterdam 
in order to boost neoliberal agendas (interurban competition to attract foreign 
investments and pursue economic growth), although he did not refer to gentrifi- 
cation in particular but to the breeding places policy which was launched in 
1999 and facilitated the legalisation of some squatted social centres. Pruijt 
(2004a: 704) replied that artistic squats ‘are still low revenue-generating functions 
on expensive land, i.e. potential focal points for future conflicts’. 

Second, squatters may also be associated with poverty, homelessness, noise, 
drugs, protests, riots, and other ‘deviant’ attributes that do not easily fit middle- and 
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upper-class tastes. Property developers are only interested in this stigmatisation once 
they fuel the gentrification process in order to keep attracting well-off buyers. In 
this second stage of gentrification, both developers and authorities prefer to get rid 
of the squatters or, if it is not possible to do so in a peaceful manner, to tame and 
limit their presence by funding their art initiatives or by legalising the existing squats 
while exerting heavy repression of any new squatting attempts — the so-called 
Berlin Line. As Pruijt notes, “putting policemen on nearly every corner of Lower 
East Side was a more likely stimulant of gentrification” (Pruijt 2003: 148). 

Another effective way of pushing gentrification is the suppression of empty 
properties available for squatting by inciting their development and occupation 
with affluent individuals, households, or firms. This is evident in the Bospolder 
area of Rotterdam where around 500 squats that had taken place in the 1980s 
almost entirely vanished alongside the process of state-led gentrification (Dee 
2018: 200-203). By 2000, the local government of Rotterdam, led by social 
democrats, decided not to build more social housing (Uitermark & Duyvendak 
2008: 1495). 

Third, a reverse argument can be made. Instead of promoting gentrification, 
squatters can stand as resources against it. Drawing upon Neil Smith, Pruijt 
argues that “squatting is one of the factors that slowed [down] and partially 
stopped gentrification on the Lower East Side’ (Pruijt 2003: 149). Squatters’ 
resistance to gentrification does not seem to be very effective in most places, at 
least not without broader coalitions of urban activism. But their presence 
beside other low-income residents, their struggles to uncover abusive landlords 
and developers, and the implementation of policy measures such as rent control 
and social housing provision can alter or slow gentrification down. A successful 
example of these struggles was the early opposition of squatters and other resi- 
dents to the restructuring plans of the Nieuwmarkt area in Amsterdam which, 
over the decades, also ended up as a gentrified area (Pruijt 2004b, Uitermark 
2012). 

Similar observations were made about the City of Madrid: 


The criminalisation of squatting helped to secure private properties, usually 
after a court trial, in a context of urban expansion and intense globalisation 
of capital. However, the already-consolidated networks of activists and the 
previous experiences of squatting provided a more variegated ground for 
social and political backlash. Most political squats continued within the 
city centre (57%), particularly the areas with higher rates of migrant resi- 
dents and where the gentrification progress was slower (Lavapiés and 
Tetuán) compared to the neighbouring ones (Huertas-Cortes, Palacio and 
Malasaña-Universidad) where gentrification was faster. 

(Martinez 2018a: 37-38) 


Despite the active contribution of squatters to halt the economic upgrade of 
these areas and the displacement of the worst-off population, gentrification, 
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helped by concomitant processes of urban tourism and the global financialisation 
of housing, also occurred. The former strongholds of squatters in the city centre 
were consequently displaced too. 

This has also been reported in the case of Stockholm, but less rapidly 
achieved in the City of Hamburg, for example, due to the resistance showed 
by various urban movements (Franzén 2005). The case of the Haga district in 
Gothenburg has also been scrutinised in light of gentrification processes 
(Thórn 2012). Thórn argues that local activists engaged in the physical preser- 
vation of the area from demolition and renewal succeeded in shifting the pre- 
vailing stigma of it as a ‘slum’ to a more charismatic, attractive, and hip area— 
a ‘nice old-working class neighbourhood’. Two different generations of activ- 
ists, squatters included, influenced the successful preservation of the area 
according to the original struggle. At the same time, they also criticised the 
social displacement produced by the new conservationist but also city-branding 
policies for the neighbourhood, the rising prices of apartments, and the 
increasing attraction of wealthy newcomers. 'As the rents rose, the groups 
inhabiting the district in the 1970s almost completely disappeared ... One wit- 
ness stated that “the operation succeeded but the patient died”” (Thórn 2012: 
161). Thórn thus concludes that local activists and squatters inadvertently con- 
tributed to the gentrification of the area by destigmatising its identity, which 
was, in turn, used by authorities and private developers to boost reinvestment 
processes. The final breaths of resistance were not capable to halt the rising 
gentrification. He also mentions the shortcomings of the movement's agency, 
caused by weak activist alliances and a very loose assemblage of countercultural 
groups unable to alter the gentrification process once fuelled by the urban 
elites. 

Nonetheles, Holm and Kuhn suggest an alternative conclusion, partially in 
line with Pruijt's (2003) quote above: 


The squats did not disrupt the realisation of real estate interests; however, 
they provided a sheltered segment of affordable housing provision in gen- 
trification areas. ... In comparison to fixed-term funding initiatives and 
rent caps in the context of rehabilitation, self-help programmes prove to 
be the most sustainable and effective tool in the politics of housing over 
the last twenty years. 

(Holm & Kuhn 2017: 295) 


According to them, squatters were skilful in their negotiations with authorities 
to secure some proportion of affordable housing with different tenure options in 
gentrifying urban areas. In most cases, the authorities purchased the buildings, if 
not their own property, and transferred them directly to the squatters. Con- 
versely, confrontations with private owners and developers were exceptional. 
These outcomes, anyhow, relate more to the legalisation of squats than to the 
phenomenon of squatting overall. 
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IMAGE 3.4 Squat Odzysk, Poznan, 2014 


Source: Author 


Legislation and Law Enforcement 


Concerning the legal issues, we can distinguish now three options: strong crim- 
inal persecution, light criminal persecution, and specific legal arrangements that 
permit squatting temporarily or permanently. When the first option applies, and 
authorities work hard to implement that legislation, squatting becomes too difh- 
cult, marginal, and infrequent, although not absolutely impossible. Denmark, 
Germany, and Sweden, for example, are the national contexts where this policy 
rules. However, it is important to note that the squatted community of Christiania 
in Copenhagen survived for almost five decades in a difficult environment where 
most squatting experiences were repressed without concessions (Mikkelsen & 
Karpantschof 2001, Thörn et al. 2011). Eventually, the legal and political pres- 
sure forced Christiania squatters to purchase the land and houses they had 
occupied (or even newly built): 
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Freetown Christiania, the largest inner city squat in northern Europe, is 
inhabited by approximately 800 people and situated on 34 hectares, along 
Copenhagen’s protected, medieval ramparts. It remains the only autono- 
mous freetown created and retained in the center of any European capital 
city (Thórn et al. 2011: 68). Here, military barracks have been transformed 
into homes, music venues, cafés, workshops, kindergartens, a communal 
bathhouse, post office and a number of collectively owned businesses. 
(Steiger 2018: 169; italics in original) 


Even when Christiania was granted a ‘social experiment’ status in 1973 by the 
social democratic government, the community was subject to many police 
assaults over the years, especially targeting the trade of hashish. By 2004, the 
freetown was no longer protected under the status of social experiment: 


[They were forced to] purchase the land for a total of 76 million Danish 
kroner with a loan secured by the Danish government. This loan was 
partly financed by the sale of a public Christiania stock, further embedding 
the collective ownership of the land. Despite its tumultuous history, Chris- 
tiania has remained an enclave for alternative culture and self-organized, 
communitarian living, as well as a desired tourist attraction, while continu- 
ing to receive popular support from the Danish cultural and academic 
community. 

(Steiger 2018: 169) 


Legalisation of some squats and the quick repression of new attempts at squat- 
ting, if publicised, epitomise the context of Copenhagen—Christiania represents 
a long-lasting exception. Likewise, in Germany the squatters’ movement gained 
great strength during its first phases, and it was able to preserve part of its radical 
identity and self-managed practices after waves of either hard repression or com- 
prehensive negotiation and legalisation took place (in the early 1980s in general 
as well as in the early 1990s in Berlin, for example) (Holm & Kuhn 2011). 
Legalisation did not always mean complete safety for all the former squatters, 
but even under a heavy-handed policy dealing with squatting, there was room 
for some new initiatives to resist or even obtain legal agreements. 


Properties also changed hands many times. Some bought a house for 
300,000 euros in East Berlin and later sold it for 1.3 million euros when 
Berlin was becoming the new hip trending place to be for tourists and 
investors. This affected, for example, the legalised squat BrunnenstraBe 
183; their lease agreement expired after 16 years and they were evicted 
in 2009. Our records reveal at least five such cases of legalised and then 
evicted squats. ... Since 1992 squatting seemed impracticable. Most 
squats did not last long, so they could not develop any significant infra- 
structure for the movement, and they do not even remain for long in 
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the collective memory. Despite these repressive conditions—including 
the sanction of fines, although very few criminal convictions—squatting 
has been ongoing. 

(azozomox & Kuhn 2018: 161) 


These researchers mention the case of New Yorck im Bethanien on Mariannenplatz 
2A, which was squatted in 2005 and, against the odds, managed to gain a lease 
contract soon after. Another recent case is 


the ‘grannies’ of Stille Strafe 10 in Berlin Pankow—a group of pensioners, 
seniors (300 retirees altogether) aged 67—96—[who] squatted their seniors’ 
centre in 2012. After more than 111 days of squatting, several demonstra- 
tions and widespread support, they signed a long-term option for a contract. 

(azozomox & Kuhn 2018: 161) 


A different legal context applies in Spain and France where a ‘lighter’ criminal 
prosecution of squatting occurred. Usually, French authorities urge negotiations 
immediately after every squatting action occurs, but there are special conditions, 
such as the ‘winter truce’ and the signature of tenancy contracts that can make 
squatting viable. 


A number of important laws favouring the right to housing have been 
adopted in France in the last three decades. A respite from expulsions 
during winter (15 November to 1 March), grace periods, financial support, 
social accompaniment and re-housing of tenants in case of expulsion (1998 
law against eviction) are some significant measures characterizing these 
evolutions. ... Yet, it is remarkable that all these measures contain restrict- 
ive clauses concerning squatters. If they confer rights on holders of lease 
agreements, it is left to judges to decide when the occupants have ‘actu- 
ally’ occupied the space. Evidently, the legislator concerned with respect- 
ing private property did not wish to grant the occupant ‘without right or 
title’ the same security as a tenant. ... Even before an eviction procedure 
came to my notice, a significant part of the squats were subject to expul- 
sion by the police. ... Finally the decision of expulsion does not imply 
that it is always effective, the prefect must order of the police force to 
carry out the eviction, which is not always the case. 

(Bouillon 2013: 231-232) 


Legalisation of some artistic and residential squats under different formulas in Paris, 
for example, have occurred in parallel to the eviction of many other artistic, resi- 
dential, and militant squats over the decades (Aguilera 2018: 128-132). Legal and 
political battles were thus waged in many cases that in practice prevented the 
absolute protection of the constitutionally granted right to private property and, 
therefore, opened up multiple opportunities for the practice of squatting. 
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One of the key legal issues regarding squatting in Spain is the ability of the 
judge to clearly identify who has effectively squatted and who has the will to 
remain in order to obtain the possession of the squatted building (Baucells 1999, 
Seminario 2015: 185-187). Thus, even when evictions increased after 1995 
(when the criminal law was passed on), few people were in the end sentenced 
to jail. The criminalisation of squatting facilitated faster eviction processes, but 
did not prevent it from occurring, sometimes even in higher numbers than 
before (Martínez 2018b). Squatted social centres were more subject to eviction 
because they publicised their occupation. However, these squatters were also 
more prone to being acquitted in court due to the collective nature of the occu- 
pation. Squatting for housing purposes was more frequently clandestine and, 
thus, less easy to detect by both owners and public authorities. When residential 
squatters faced court trials, guilty verdicts with fines or even prison sentences 
were more likely to be given. If the attorneys, on behalf of the squatters, are 
successful, criminal offences can be turned into civil liabilities, so squatters avoid 
prison sentences and the juridical process will grant more rights to the squatters 
(Seminario 2015: 216). This entails, as a consequence, the longer duration of the 
squats. Furthermore, the legalisation of squatted social centres was rare, and only 
after 2011 did some buildings, publicly taken by housing organisations, gain par- 
ticular lease agreements (Martínez 20182). 

Until recently, both the Netherlands and England/Wales enjoyed the most 
favourable legal conditions for squatting. However, new legislation was passed in 
2010 and 2012, respectively, which made squatting a crime, and a more system- 
atic repression followed suit (Dadusc & Dee 2015, Manjikian 2013). Nonethe- 
less, it is worth recalling the legal arrangements that were applicable before the 
criminalisation of squatting, because they illustrate the effective reach of some 
squatters’ rights at the time. In short, Dutch squatters enjoyed the heritage of 
thousands of squatted places, taken over in past decades when there was 
a greater tolerance. Squatting was legal in the case of liveable buildings left 
vacant for more than one year and, crucially, in case the owner had no ready-to 
-act plan for the building. Especially after a 1971 court ruling, housing needs 
and rights were considered superior to property rights given that owners did not 
use their property and had remained vacant for more than one year (Buchholz 
2016: 97). This environment of “pragmatic tolerance' led squatting cases to civil 
courts instead of criminal ones. 


In 1971 the Dutch Supreme Court decided that the “house right”, which 
protects homes from being entered against the will of the occupants, 
applies to squatters. From that moment, it became illegal for landlords to 
evict squatters and squatters were no longer considered illegal, provided 
that the building was neither in use nor being worked on. Often, squatters 
would invite the police into a newly squatted building to allow them to 
see the owner was not using it. ... More than a decade later, legislation 
was passed that only protected those buildings that were registered in 
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a special file for vacant buildings. At the same time, local governments 
obtained the right to claim registered buildings as housing for those in 
need. This legislation was not effective, and in 1994 a change in the law 
made it illegal to squat a building that had been standing empty for less 
than one year. 

(Pruijt 2003: 145) 


After the criminalisation of squatting in 2010, new squats became more rapidly 
evicted by authorities. However, the legacy of the abundant experiences of 
squatting, the legalisation of many of them, and the existence of organised 
groups who still support and promote squatting (the kraakspreekuur organisations, 
for example, still active in many Dutch cities), challenged the legal shift. 

Likewise, in British cities such as London, squatting was regularly 
encouraged by veteran organisations like the Advisory Service for Squatters 
(ASS), who published updated versions of the celebrated Squatters Handbook 
(www.squatter.org.uk/). At least since the 1977 Criminal Law Act, squat- 
ting in residential premises had been introduced as a crime in England and 
Wales. A further regulation in 1994 came into force once the massive 
movements of the 1940s and 1960—70s declined due to legalisations, con- 
cessions of tenancies in social housing, and improved management of empty 
property (Reeve 2015: 138). Squatting was still widely practised until the 
criminalisation passed in 2012 (section 144 of the Legal Aid, Sentencing 
and Punishment of Offenders Act) due to acute housing shortages, cam- 
paigns by organisations such as SQUASH (2011), and the loopholes in the 
existing legislation. According to the ASS (1996: 7): 


The 1994 Criminal Justice and Public Order Act created an offence of 
failing to leave premises within 24 hours of being served with an Interim 
Possession Order. Other Possession Orders carry no criminal sanctions. 
Apart from that, there is nothing criminal or illegal in squatting. Squatting 
is unlawful, not illegal. This means it is a civil dispute between two 
people. ... The police have nothing to do with civil disputes. 


This meant that lawsuits in civil courts and evictions could occur at a slow pace, 
and confrontation with police was not necessarily required if no violence was 
used at the moment of trespassing. In the event of eviction, squatters could also 
appeal based on the same 1977 Act and ask for the right documents issued by 
the owners (ASS 1996: 11-13, 39). Furthermore, before the reform of the rights 
to ‘adverse possession’, by 2003, in some cases, after a continuous occupation of 
a property for more than twelve years, squatters could also halt evictions threats 
or even be entitled to the property (see the 13th edition of the Squatters Hand- 
book for an update after 2003). Squatters’ knowledge of these particular rights 
was beneficial to keeping the practice of squatting widespread. After 2012, the 
unauthorised occupation of commercial or industrial premises was not included 
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in the criminalisation of trespassing, which still allowed the continuity of public 
squatting (Finchett-Maddock 2015: 209-215). 


Activist Networks 


Squatting practices become stronger when they scale up to durable struggles and 
form coalitions with other social movements. This is not so obvious when it 
comes to housing movements in which squatting is only one of the various tools 
that activists use to claim affordable housing without necessarily questioning other 
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aspects of the capitalist system. However, many experiences of squatted houses 
and, above all, of squatted social centres are eager to intertwine the defence of 
their occupations with the campaigns, actions, and goals of other social movements 
such as solidarity with migrants, precarious workers, prisoners, animal rights, hack- 
tivism, queer and trans-feminism, urban biking, anti-fascism, artivism, urban ecol- 
ogy, etc. This was a common ingredient of radical left and countercultural 
movements (Koopmans 1995: 21, 32-35, Rucht 1990) in contrast to the single-issue 
orientation attributed to other new social movements, such as environmentalism, 
feminism, and pacifism (Offe 1985). Squatters not only offered spatial infrastructure 
for many other movements, but often shared their motivations. In return, these coali- 
tions provided new recruits for squatting as well. 

Examples of fruitful coalitions between squatters and tenants’ organisations 
have been documented in Warsaw and Poznan (Poland) in recent years 
(Polanska & Piotrowski 2015, see Image 3.4) as well as in Amsterdam, when 
squatters joined the resistance to renewal plans in the mid-1960s (Pruijt 2004b). 
In the first case, their respective differences in terms of organisational models, 
social composition, and goals did not prevent their mutual cooperation, despite 
some frictions. The coalition is explained by the openness of the local authorities 
to more participatory governance schemes but also by the informal ties among 
acquaintances. Moreover, Polanska (2015) identified the squatters’ brokerage role 
as mediators in talks between one of the three tenants’ organisations and the local 
government. This is a surprising result given that formal organisations in most 
cities hold closer contacts with authorities than informal groups of squatters. 


Squatters have helped the tenants’ organisations both when gathering 
material resources for publication of information, providing meeting prem- 
ises or disseminating information [on] the Internet. ... An outstanding 
example of alliance formation between tenants’ associations and squatters is 
the initiation of the Tenants’ Round Table in 2012, where tenants and 
representatives of the city (City Council and City Hall) would meet regu- 
larly. ... Squatters are given credit for the success of opening up 
a dialogue with the city. 

(Polanska 2015: 205-206) 


As for Amsterdam, the struggles to preserve the city centre from planned high- 
ways, subways, and offices, in addition to the demolition of residential blocks 
brought together neighbourhood action groups able to successfully break up the 
cohesion among the political elites in the town hall. Bottom-up alternative 
urban plans, mobilisations, and continuous negotiations with the local authorities 
achieved substantial changes in mainstream city planning (Pruijt 2004b). 

Global justice concerns and the contestation of liberal democracies and capital- 
ism were usually claimed by the most politicised squatters (Martinez 2007, Notes 
from Nowhere 2003). This implies a coexistence of local and global perspectives. 
Each squat has local, urban roots in a specific neighbourhood. Squatting is, thus, 
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an end itself once it is publicly and intentionally advertised, and also defended. 
Without losing this local ground, squatting is a means to foster other local protests, 
even some more generally related to class and global issues. Tactics and strategy, 
then, reinforce each other. However, among the internal diversity of squatters, 
some can emphasise squatting only as an ends, while others emphasise squatting 
solely as a means. The expansion of both squatted and non-squatted social centres 
all over Europe in the aftermath of the global justice movement increased that 
diversity (Hodkinson & Chatterton 2006, Martinez 2004, Membretti 2007, Mudu 
2004, see Images 3.3 and 3.5). 

Another effect of the revival of autonomist movements was that boundaries 
between occupied and non-occupied social centres became more blurred in 
cases where the latter shared a similar practice of self-management and even sup- 
ported squatters in their surroundings. See, for example, the analysis conducted 
on the development of autonomous social centres in the UK: 


Precursors of social centres sprung up in the form of Squat Cafés like the 
Anarchist Teapot in Brighton (1996-1999), the OKasional Cafés in Man- 
chester (1998-2003), and Eclectic City in Newcastle (2000-2002) offering 
cheap organic vegan food, DIY cultural events and a living example of 
anarchist politics. Some collectives also sought to establish more permanent 
self-organized spaces in their own communities such as the Kebele 
Kultural Project in Bristol, which began in 1995 when a small group of 
residential squatters gradually opened up a disused charity office to the 
working-class neighbourhood for benefit parties, donation-based vegan 
food and a range of facilities for activist groups. In 1998, the occupiers 
negotiated an affordable lease with the owners. By the late 1990s, the 
destructive effects of neo-liberal globalization and multinational corporate 
power saw the groups and networks behind a decade of ‘party and protest’ 
morph into the much wider global anti-capitalist movement that directly 
targeted the institutions of the global elite (the Group of 8, EU, World 
Trade Organization, International Monetary Fund and World Bank) while 
supporting myriad struggles worldwide. 

(Hodkinson & Chatterton 2006: 306—307) 


Demonstrations and innovative forms of protest such as Reclaim the Streets and 
‘carnivals against capitalism’ contributed to animating the expansion of social 
centres all over the UK. Many of them had a legal status from the beginning: 
London Action Resource Centre (LARC) opened in East London by 2002, the 
Sumac Centre was established in Nottingham in the same year, so too the 
Cowley Club in Brighton one year later. 

These authors explained the upsurge of autonomous social centres in the UK 
as being due to the need for permanent places to hold meetings and make their 
campaigns visible. The context of sprawl in cities like London and the increased 
repression of squatting were effectively combined with the activists’ needs. 
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A great deal of their inspiration came from the lasting Italian experiences in the 
development of social centres as non-commercial places for politics, meetings, 
and entertainment (Hodkinson € Chatterton 2006: 310). Thus, a network of 
various types of social centres and movements was consolidated while, simultan- 
eously, creating the conditions to facilitate the emergence of new activist net- 
works. This synergy is well illustrated as follows: 


Almost every day, these buildings are in use, be it for meetings, work- 
shops, film nights, solidarity benefits, pamphlet writing, banner making, 
reading groups, drumming practice and large-scale gatherings. Although 
the campaigns and groups making social centres their home differ from 
place to place, it is rare not to find anti-war, environmental, animal rights, 
independent media networks (like Indymedia), Palestine and Zapatista soli- 
darity and anti-corporate activism at the heart of any space. A clear emer- 
ging focus for all social centres is solidarity with asylum and migrant 
struggles through the No Borders Network, which fights for freedom of 
movement and against detention, destitution and deportation. 

(Hodkinson & Chatterton 2006: 310) 


Finchett-Maddock (2016: 53) distinguished ‘community-driven’ and “event and pol- 
itical meeting places’ among the social centres in the UK. She also observed a great 
variety of people attracted to them and a certain intention to radicalise them as 
exerted by those running the spaces. For example, British social centres were 
engaged in anti-gentrification campaigns, raised awareness on land rights worldwide, 
and served student protests against rising fees and privatisation of the university. 


Social centres attract a pastiche of folk, some unemployed, others married 
with families and full-time jobs, those who live in the centres, and those 
who visit ... The impulse to accommodate for the surrounding social 
demographic is twinned with the desire to change, shape and influence 
the thoughts of those that attend the events and meetings of the centres: 
this is referred to as ‘radicalisation’. 

(Finchett-Maddock 2016: 53-56) 


Despite their popularity, social centres were usually short-lived. However, the 
exceptions made them emblematic and infrastructural hubs for many other social 
movements. 


The rampART social centre was established in May 2004 and evicted in 
October 2009, a squatted centre throughout this time. The fact that it was 
a squatted space and one that lasted for over five years is quite rare in the 
UK. Spaces normally last for a matter of months due to the transiency of 
the squatting scene, the political climate and the legal restrictions. It held 
a vast number of events and benefit nights, and linked to the organisation 
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of the G20 protests in London in 2009 as a meeting place. ... During the 
student occupations of 2011, the social centre format became a strategic 
protest mechanism, notably with the occupation of University of London 
buildings to create the Bloomsbury Social Centre (2011). 

(Finchett-Maddock 2016: 53—56) 


An ethnographic study about three social centres in Barcelona showed how partici- 
pants were deeply concerned about both changing their own lives and the world 
out there. They performed this double-track activism or 'prefigurative politics” by 
taking alternative (or overlapping) routes: micropolitics, community-building, 
mutual learning, and coherence between values and actions (Yates 2014: 12). 


Localia was a squatted space, eight months old when fieldwork began, 
situated close to Barcelona's city centre. Workshops, events and discussions 
included Mexican dance, Argentine rock music and workshops on Zapat- 
ism, reflecüng the large number of Latin American organisers and partici- 
pants. Politically, Localia members planned and participated in campaigns 
and mobilisations including solidarity actions with Latin American move- 
ments, anti-racism and queer politics.... FUGA, another centrally located 
social centre but in a rented space that had no communal living experi- 
ence adjoining, was composed of activists with considerable experience 
from alter-globalisation protests and migrant advocacy.... [They were 
united based on] clear political goals around precarious workers such as 
immigrant street-sellers.... Can Tintorer, the third case study investigated, 
was a squatted social centre, composed mainly of environmentalists and 
anarchists, on the edge of Barcelona. Although the group had been heavily 
involved in anti-roads and food-related protests in the early years of the 
project, they now did less direct campaigning as a centre. However, most 
individuals continued to be part of movements individually. 

(Yates 2014: 6-10) 


In addition to the activities organised in and from the social centres for larger 
audiences, and in cooperation with other movements, they tried to forge activ- 
ism in their everyday life and informal ties with fellows from the same alterna- 
tive scene in this and other cities. This informal socialisation was especially 
robust during the valley periods between protest cycles. Therefore, Yates con- 
tended that affective bonds, cultural activities, and “free spaces’ prepared a latent 
ground of political opportunities for future mobilisations instead of just respond- 
ing to ongoing particular structural conditions (Yates 2015: 239-240). 


Social Recognition 


Autonomous politics also implies an aspiration to full independence from com- 
mercial and state-controlled mass media. The most politicised squatters regularly 
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contribute to alternative and independent media, especially online since the 
2000s. However, press conferences, interviews, and cooperation with main- 
stream journalists may be frequent in some countries. This has to do with spe- 
cific political contexts and traditions. Movements aiming to house the homeless, 
for example, try to exploit mass media exposure as much as possible in order to 
move from squatting to state-run social housing. When squatters’ movements 
are weak in terms of their connections with the political elites (governments and 
parliamentary parties, above all), an alternative alliance with mass media may 
help communicating the legitimacy of their struggle. 

Accordingly, regular and not too aggressive mass media coverage, even if it 
treats squatters with some unfair stereotypes (see Chapter 6 on stigma and crimin- 
alisation), may help legitimate the autonomy and purposes of this struggle in the 
eyes of a wide audience. When the mass media offer a window for news about 
squatting, their basic contribution is to spread some of the existing cases and 
examples of squatting. This evidence of squatting may appear surrounded by con- 
troversies and opinions contrary to the squatters, although the message ‘squatting 
is possible (and, often, effective)’ cannot be easily avoided. In the case of squat- 
ting-friendly journalists, short stories of squats and living experiences of squatters 
also allow the general public to understand their motivations. Given the unusual 
and variable treatment of squatting by the commercial mass media, squatters them- 
selves tend to be actively engaged in the promotion of their own identity through 
independent media, graffiti, stencils, banners, face-to-face communication, docu- 
mentaries, fanzines, and self-published books. While these communicative prac- 
tices enhance the autonomy of squatters in their public recognition and 
legitimation, they at the same time put them in close contact with other social 
movements equally engaged with alternative means of communication. 

Long-lasting squats, either houses or social centres, aim to display solid examples 
and graphic symbols of the movement’s success, although abundant flows of com- 
munication among activists and with the rest of society (Le. visibility and net- 
working) equally enhance the squatters’ social portrait. The Witboek (White Book) 
published by Dutch squatters before the ban on squatting in 2010 (see Image 3.6), 
and a publication made by a squatting advocacy group from UK facing a similar 
threat (SQUASH 2011), represent excellent responses to the strategic challenge of 
communicating the goal that nurtures the core of this movement. 

Before enacting the criminalisation of squatting in residential properties, the 
UK government undertook a consultation process entitled “Options for Dealing 
with Squatters’, which came to an end on 5 October 2011. Squatters Action for 
Secure Homes (SQUASH) accused the government of ‘ignoring the consult- 
ation ... by rushing through anti-squatting laws only three weeks after the con- 
sultation had ended’ (SQUASH 2011). In total, 90% of responses (2,126 out of 
2,217) protested against the intended criminalisation of squatting. The govern- 
ment recognised ‘that the statistical weight of responses was therefore against 
taking any action on squatting’ but still supported that making squatting in resi- 
dential buildings a criminal offence will ‘end the misery of home-owners whose 
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TABLE 3.1 Socio-spatial structures of opportunities and constraints for urban squatting 


General conditions 
of possibility 


Specific conditions of possibility 


Outcomes 


Availability of 


vacant properties 
Urban renewal 
Legislation and 
law enforcement 


Activist networks 


Social 
recognition 


Sufficient amount of vacancy, not 
too damaged, and not too actively 
protected by owners 
Restructuring at a slow pace, and 
alliance of squatters with residents 
subject to displacement 

Legal loopholes, some protection 
of squatters’ rights, and limited 
repression 

Infrastructural synergy with non- 
squatted social centres and other 
social movements, local and global 
claims 

Alternative and independent 
media, fluent and positive 
coverage by mass media 


Squatting decreases urban vacancy 
and its use for speculative purposes 


Squatters self-rehabilitate derelict 
buildings at low-cost and slow 
down gentrification 

Squatters can win legal victories in 
court, postpone evictions, and 
achieve lease agreements 

Squats contribute to non-single- 
issue movements and coalitions, 
alternative urban plans, and 
prefigurative politics 

Squatting can be legitimised, its 
public outlook can be enhanced, 
and its history known 


Source: Author 


properties have been preyed on by squatters’. This stance ignored the existing 
legislation (Section 7 of the Criminal Law Act 1977) to protect residents from 
having their principal home squatted, as 160 leading legal figures expressed in an 
article published in The Guardian. SQUASH spokesperson, Paul Reynolds, added: 


The government is ignoring the results of its own consultation which 
shows that the criminalisation of squatting in empty residential properties 
will do nothing to protect residents who are already protected by strong 
legislation. This amendment will criminalise the homeless in the middle of 
a housing crisis who use squatting as the last remaining option to keep 
a roof over their heads. 

(SQUASH 2011) 


I develop this contextual condition more in another chapter of this book 
(Chapter 6). Table 3.1 summarises the main contents of the previous sections. 
The following fieldwork notes I took after one of my visits to Amsterdam also 
illustrate some of the arguments presented hitherto. 


Amsterdam: The Lost Paradise of Squatting? 


5 July 2011. At 6.20 in the morning police vans begin to appear in all the sur- 
rounding streets. They clear the traffic and go straight to the building. Most of 
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the city still sleeps or is slowly getting up. All of a sudden, we hear screams and 
feel ruckus all around. There are musicians on the roof of the squat. At the 
street level, a theatre play shows up with five performers dressed up as brides. 
The first thing the police must face when trying to enter the building is a lot of 
foam and soap bubbles. No one stays inside the house, but the activists gather 
around and start throwing paint and also some stones and bottles towards the 
police officers. Although the latter have already conquered the building, the 
nearby protest is crowded and cries out loudly at them. Squatters try to pressure 
the police into retreat but the opposite occurs. In less than half an hour almost 
all the protesters are surrounded by police forces and vehicles. One of these 
vehicles is a large water tank that threatens to empty its fury against the crowd. 
Demonstrators begin to be individually arrested, including two who had chained 
themselves with cement. The whole group of activists—around 60 people—are 
forcibly pushed to the corner of Prinsengracht Street. Some do not stop playing 
music during the almost three hours that the police confinement lasts. I am wit- 
nessing the scene among another 100 people who stay a few meters away, clap- 
ping and shouting our support. There are also many curious bystanders who are 
observing the tense situation. It seems that the end of Schijnheilig, a squat and 
autonomous social centre located in an abandoned school at Passeerdersgracht 
23 in the historical centre of Amsterdam, is inexorably near. 

More and more police vans arrive. From one of them I notice a group of 
a dozen policemen and policewomen hop out dressed in casual clothes. They 
look very strong and young (their portraits were later published on https:// 
www.indymedia.nl/nl/2011/07/77185.shtml). These undercover bailiffs start 
walking fast among the group of supporters where I am. By following the instruc- 
tions of their team leader, who is wearing an earphone, they chase and grab several 
young people off the police cordon. Afterwards, they approach the group of sieged 
protestors, punch them violently, and arrest two more guys. A few minutes earlier, 
several activists had tied themselves up to the windscreen of a moving police van. 
A group of journalists are taking photographs and record everything. Next to me, 
I identify the squatters’ lawyer and other activists filming the incident. In addition, an 
undercover policewoman is also video-recording everyone’s faces in the area, without 
exception. After a while, the journalists are forced to leave and two buses, belonging 
to the same company that offers public transport service in the city, arrive. Three 
activists jumped into the canal waters in order to escape the suffocating kettle-tactic, 
but a police boat harasses them towards the canal wall and the incognito commando 
runs fast to arrest them. From time to time, we all sing chants and slogans. 

The activists, in a last-ditch effort to delay the operation, have sat on the 
ground and entwine each other’s arms. Hence, they can only be lifted one by 
one. As a backlash, police officers kick and beat them. Once detained, plastic 
handcuffs tight flanges are placed around their wrists. Additional martial joint 
locks are applied to most of the detainees. Police troops—helped by vans, boats, 
motorcycles, buses, and a helicopter—widely outnumber the demonstrators. 
Eventually they will clear the area with a balance of 143 arrests according to the 
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newspaper Het Parool, and one less social project in the city. Similar police oper- 
ations to evict 20 more squats were planned for the same day. However, accord- 
ing to R., a member of the Schijnheilig collective, some squats had already been 
evicted in the days before. Nine more were closed down just hours after Schijn- 
heilig. In most of the cases, as two Spanish squatters of Zeeburgerpad 13 told 
me, there were only barricades behind the doors and on the rooftops in order to 
delay police actions. Therefore, if lucky, the eviction of some squats placed at 
the end of the day's court order could be postponed one month more. The list 
of evictions was drawn up, ordered by the so-called triangle (the city mayor, the 
local police, and judicial courts). Active resistance to evictions is no longer the 
most frequent attitude in comparison to some notorious cases from the 1980s. 
One of the last groups that tried it, the social centre Afrika, whose eviction in 
2007 I also attended (see Image 3.7), simply brought together, like now, an 
overwhelming number of police dedicated to evicting squatters more efficiently. 
The day after the eviction of Schijnheilig, one journalist from the Volkstraat 
transcribed a police conversation in which they congratulated themselves on 
their success while mentioning that they only had 165 squats more to evict in 
order to finish the job. 

This is the third wave of orchestrated evictions in Amsterdam since the new 
legislation that considers squatting a criminal offence came into force in October 
2010. Before the parliamentary bill passed, the social democratic mayor of 
Amsterdam (in coalition with the Greens) declared that he opposed the law and 
that he did not intend to implement it. However, the new mayor of the same 
party, Van der Laan, ruling the local government in coalition with the Liberals, 
was fully compliant. He contended that Amsterdam could not be a national 
exception and that it would fulfil the cleansing mission against all existing and 
future occupations. This policy has added to a certain decline in the city's squat- 
ting movement, once much stronger and socially legitimised. According to R.’s 
estimates, about ten houses were squatted every week in Amsterdam in the 
1990s, while that figure drops to three per week in 2006, and no more than 
one per month today. 

In any case, why do evictions not go faster? R. offers several explanations: (a) 
there is still wide social support for squatting (around 7096 according to a recent 
survey published in Het Parool), understood as a practical way to meet the needs 
for housing and cultural spaces; (b) eviction arrangements are expensive for the 
public purse; and c) resistance to evictions not only increases public spending, 
but also provokes an image of turmoil and violence that authorities want to 
detach from the tourist brand of the city, traditionally associated with tolerance 
and social diversity. Given the above, one might ask why is there not more 
resistance from the squatters’ side? In the case of Schijnheilig there was a clear 
contradiction between, on the one hand, a public that used the building regu- 
larly and massively—mainly students, young people, and middle-class artists 
according to our informant—and, on the other, those who revitalised and sup- 
ported it with a radical political orientation—activists, probably with a similar 
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social background. Almost none of the first stayed to sleep overnight and protest 
early on the morning of the eviction. Only the ‘political squatters’ and other 
activists backing them gathered that day. A slightly larger crowd (around 500 
people) protested the eviction the previous Sunday in a demonstration that took 
place in the Dam (the main square of the city). The number of supporters is 
becoming increasingly slim. Another symptom of the decline in squatting activ- 
ism is the number of ‘squatting offices’ (Rraakspreekuur). There used to be 35 in 
1982, whereas one can only look for assistance at three kraakspreekuurs now- 
adays. As a result, many occupations endure, but the movement is weak, frag- 
mented, and less visible than ever. 

Schijnheilig is very significant because its cultural activity had been highly 
praised across the city, even by a councillor of the local government, as he con- 
fessed to one of the activists who, in turn, sneered at him during the perform- 
ances of that Saturday in July. The project had existed in five previous locations 
in other squatted buildings. The last occupation lasted a year and a half. It was 
a former school, abandoned for more than ten years. The state sold the building 
to a ‘real-estate mafia’ that, a few years later, sold it back to the state for 
two million euros more of profit. There was no short-term plan to rehabilitate 
or use the building (which was a requirement for evictions before the 2010 
legislative change), but the occupation was quickly reported within days. Fur- 
thermore, the state agency managing the building had hired an anti-kraak (anti- 
squat) company to locate residents without rights as guards/tenants. They only 
managed to accommodate two people under these conditions, so the activists 
blocked the access to their residences, which had an independent entrance on 
the street, and squatted just the ground floor. The activists predicted that 
the day after the eviction more people would be located in the building with 
another anti-kraak contract. This case represents how not only private owners 
but also state authorities overtly speculate with their vacant properties through 
all the means possible. 

If the massive squatting experienced in Amsterdam at its height was excep- 
tional, then the phenomenon of anti-kraak companies has also been quite 
remarkable. As the name implies, these companies are hired by the owners of 
empty properties to protect them and dissuade squatters from entering. The 
system they have found is to rent them under special conditions—that is, at 
a price below the market average (from 50 to 200 euros per month) as long as 
the tenant gives up their legal rights as a regular dweller and agrees to an express 
relocation if requested upon short notice. Actually, more than a rental agree- 
ment, it is an undercover work contract as a private security guard. The notice 
period to leave the building is usually no more than two weeks when urgently 
asked. This introduces a feeling of uncertainty similar to that embodied by most 
squatters. Ironically, anti-squatters are accommodated in order to prevent the 
autonomous accommodation of squatters; precarious people are pushed against 
other precarious people. In addition to the loss of rights, no less serious is the 
individualised control or discipline that is applied to candidates who apply for an 
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IMAGE 3.6 White Book of squatting, Amsterdam, 2011 


Source: Author 


anti-kraak contract. The most appropriate appointees are those who have neither 
political sympathies nor an aesthetic outlook associated with radical political 
groups (dreadlocks, t-shirts with insurgent messages, etc.) Furthermore, anti- 
squatters are preferred if they live without any family relatives and pets. Foreign- 
ers not as aware of the applicable laws and poor students saliently fill the spots. 
In short, these companies implement a neoliberal disciplinary device that targets 
a precarious social sector with similar housing needs than that of most squatters. 
The state, as shown, has not only legalised these predatory companies but also 
buy their services. 

In a talk delivered by Justus Uitermark around the time of the eviction, he 
pointed out that anti-kraak firms are also the perfect agents to develop urban 
renewal and gentrification projects. The great amount of public housing that 
Amsterdam has come to own and promote (around 85% until a few years ago) 
is being progressively dismantled due to its rapid privatisation. Fake cooperatives 
and housing corporations that manage public states with very low rents speed up 
their investments thanks to the expulsion and substitution of poor tenants. They 
offer scarce economic compensation (about 5,000 euros) and, with municipal 
complicity, a preferential position on waiting lists to obtain alternative public 
housing, supposedly new and of higher quality, but in another area of the city— 
almost always more peripheral. As many of these tenants refuse the offer, real- 
estate harassment then begins with threats, thugs, destruction of the building, 
and misleading information regarding their legal rights. Every time real-estate 
agents manage to empty an apartment, they place an anti-kraaker in it. Once the 
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whole building has been emptied and the demolition or rehabilitation operation 
is ready, the anti-kraakers are called to leave immediately as stated in their ten- 
ancy contracts. Then, everything is prepared so that the new houses are sold at 
high prices and acquired by wealthier homeowners. 

According to Nazima Kadir, another squatting activist and researcher who 
organised a mini-SqEK encounter to discuss squatting a few months before—a 
similar process like the one described above took place at Celebesstraat 33-36 
(located in Amsterdam East, quite close to the city centre). With different tricks 
aiming to expel poor families and immigrants, the coveted blocks were almost 
fully vacated. However, several squatters entered some of them before the anti- 
kraak companies could place their own flexible residents. The squatters gave legal 
advice to the remaining tenants and went to trial in their support. Although 
better economic compensation was obtained for those who opted to move out, 
their displacement and the eviction of the squatted houses were in the end 
unavoidable. The gentrification of the street culminated in the sale of the reno- 
vated houses to the taste of higher social classes. 

Let's return for a while to Schijnheilig. The night before the eviction 
I attended a large assembly sitting in the school auditorium with typical fixed 
benches. Images of the previous demonstration were projected as part of the 
program of activities held between 2 and 5 July to protest the waves of evic- 
tions. The assembly was in English because nobody objected given that many in 
the audience were not native Dutch speakers. The film also expressed the activ- 
ists’ demands in the English language, seeking to raise awareness among the for- 
eign, transnational, and also tourist public that flood the city centre. A white 
board was put out in front of the projection screen, explaining all the plans for 
the long night ahead. At 3:30 a.m. desks would be moved onto the street and 
bolted to the road pavement. Around 6 o’clock, artistic performances would 
begin on the street. The doors of the building would be torn out in order to 
indicate the absence of a threshold between the public and the private. Obvi- 
ously, it was also intended to ridicule the entrance of the police. 

Several people asked if there would be enough coffee during the whole even- 
ing. A very important question, apparently. Technical advice was given regard- 
ing how the Dutch police ask for personal identification and the telephone 
number of the lawyer in case of arrest. Participants were asked not to take pic- 
tures of other people in the assembly or inside the building. However, we were 
also told that several professional journalists would cover the entire process from 
inside the building during the whole process of eviction. In fact, one of those 
journalists was eventually arrested because he decided not to show his credentials 
and thus be able to tell the entire story as a true insider. At the tables and in the 
corridors, you could still see some of the documents that were distributed in 
a bilingual edition including, above all, the legal aspects that resistance and 
detention entail. It was also said that the resistance would be ‘nonviolent’ 
although there were also ‘other plans’. ‘If you want to know more, ask in the 
ear of whoever you see around.’ In the hallway of the main entrance, movies, 
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music, and books were openly asking for new readers, shelves, and houses. 
Among the printed material, I found the Witboeke Kraken (White Book of 
Squatting) that was published in 2010 during the campaign prior to the crimin- 
alisation of squatting. Despite being in Dutch, I felt it was another wonderful 
gift for my collection of activist publications. In an atmosphere without much 
effusiveness but neither with excessive sadness, the rooms and the magnificent 
courtyard were finally emptied. Black 'cargo' bikes, sound equipment, and other 
valuable resources were evacuated. All that remained were the illusions of con- 
tinuing to squat elsewhere. 

Once the eviction was finalised, 12 activists were accused of “public violence”, 
which, in case of being sentenced, can entail two and a half years of prison. The 
rest of the arrested activists were accused of 'disturbing the public order', which 
could result in a fine of several hundred euros. Among the latter group, 70 
people were released after passing the minimum of six hours of detention once 
they were voluntarily identified. Some 50 more decided to take advantage of 
a peculiar Dutch regulation that guarantees the right to not be identified at 
one's own will. Therefore, they were indefinitely in prison until their personal 
identities were confirmed. Alternatively, an authority can decree their release or 
deportation in case of being considered illegal immigrants. This process can 
involve several weeks of imprisonment, even months, which is also seen as 
a form of public protest by many squatters. In any case, the significant point 
here is Schijnheilig squatters chose not to remain inside the building during the 
eviction. Had they done so, they would have been accused of ‘squatting’ and 
most likely sentenced to one year in prison. The criminalisation of squatting par- 
tially shaped the repertoire of the protest. 

Until October 2010, there were very favourable legal conditions for those 
squatting vacant properties in the Netherlands. A strong protection of the right to 
housing predominated. Once inside a house, it was customary to inform the 
police that a ‘residence’ had been established, the space met basic residential stand- 
ards, and nobody was living in the property beforehand. Afterwards, different 
legal processes might be initiated. These processes could lead to eviction, legalisa- 
tion, or entrance to some limbo of uncertainty. Regardless of the outcome of 
each case, the squatters were not considered to be committing any crimes. Violent 
confrontations with the police were the only cause of arrest and conviction. Over 
the years, various governments have tried to forbid squatting but, according to 
Hans Pruijt, another SqEK member who guided us through old and new squats, 
it was never a priority on their political agendas; therefore, despite some parlia- 
mentary debates, there were hardly any noticeable changes. Some specific reforms 
produced a situation that lasted for many years—it was necessary to verify the 
vacancy of a property for more than a year, and at the same time the owner had 
to show that they had viable plans to build, rehabilitate, or occupy it. Anyway, 
the singularities of each legal process and of each protest campaign could substan- 
tially alter the fate of every occupation. So, even under the prior legal umbrella, it 
was not so easy to predict how long each initiative would last. 
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R. explained that the “political identity” of Schijnheilig resided on very few 
premises, similar to many other squatted social centres: (a) it promoted non- 
commercial activities; (b) it was accessible to everyone free of charge, although 
donations were welcome; (c) it was based on the voluntary and unpaid work of 
the activists; and (d) any group independent from state subsidies and private 
sponsorships was permitted to participate. By that definition, no traditional 
anarchist, communist, or leftist clichés could be found, albeit they all underlie 
those principles. However, any utopian project of society or of life in common 
was also left aside. Finally, the criticism of urban speculation was not at the top 
of their political discourse, so squatting only seemed a means to autonomously 
develop the housed projects. 

It is not surprising, then, that the boundaries between legalised and non- 
legalised squats are blurred in Amsterdam. Until the last minute, local authorities 
oftered an anti-kraak deal to the squatters in Schijnheilig. This was interpreted 
as an attempt to avoid protests and public criticism. At the same time, authorities 
would have gained legitimacy when urging activists to leave the building at 
a later time The core group of squatters, about 30 people, did not accept. It 
represented, after all, a legitimation of the anti-kraak business. However, as 
R. told me, if the agreement had established a legal cession for at least one or 
two years, the attitude of the activists was favourable to compromise. Appear- 
ances (i.e. resistance to eviction and full autonomy from state institutions) are 
strikingly different to what one concludes when observing things from inside 
(likely legalisation) and from a broader perspective (their criticisms of urban 
speculation and gentrification reached a large audience in practice). 

One squat that did achieve legal status after negotiating with the municipal 
authorities is Overtoon 301, formerly known as Peper, which is located on one 
side of Vondelpark, another spot that has seen a large tourist influx in the city. Its 
agenda of events is very much devoted to independent arts such as dance, theatre, 
and music. Unexpectedly, the cultural, social, and political activities of other 
squatted social centres such as Joe’s Garage or Blijvertje are also widely advertised 
among others on the motley bulletin board of the building entrance. In the bar 
and in the dining area you can also appreciate an old lantern with a red squat 
symbol and Peper inscription on its screens, as a relic of times gone by. 

The building is located in the back of a courtyard behind other buildings 
which have a direct facade on Overtoon street. After years of squatting and 
negotiations with the city, they secured a rental agreement and, a bit later, 
a purchase-sale agreement through which they acquired the property. On the 
upper floors there are private studios for artists. They sometimes reside there 
without declaring it openly, as it would contradict some regulations. S., 
a member of the collective that manages the bar, told me that it would be 
unaffordable to pay all the official taxes for the activities they carry out if they 
strictly observed the applicable laws. In addition, they are very careful with the 
possible complaints of neighbours in case evening events produce some noise. 
When paying for the food, they ask for something ‘between seven and ten 
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IMAGE3.7 Squat Afrika, Amsterdam, 2007 


Source: Author 


euros” just to “cover the expenses of the project. Among the people gathered in 
the venue I could see, in my second visit some years later, that there are people 
from a wide range of ages between 18 and 65, approximately, as it happens in 
my squatted social centres. But judging from their outfits, I would say that their 
appearance fits that of university students and middle-class people, which is not 
the regular public in other Southern European cities, for example. 

One last aspect that emerged from the interviews with R. and with the Spanish 
and Polish squatters of Zeeburgerpad, is the one related to the “modus operandi” of 
the beginning of each new squat. The tacit agreement is that most squatting actions 
are prepared in advance with the support of a kraakspreekuur. In this way it is pos- 
sible to access legal and technical advice in addition to crucial information about the 
property and its ownership. On the day of the occupation, around 50 people con- 
vened by the kraakspreekuur gather outside the building and give support especially 
when the police arrive. In practice, the kraakspreekuur get together the most “polit- 
ical squatters'—activists who share their knowledge on squatting—and those with 
less or no activist background but in urgent need of housing. So-called “political” 
and “social” squatting are, thus, very arbitrary distinctions, or just a matter of degree 
and changing roles. In my interpretation, kraakspreekuurs represent the best organ- 
isational devices aiming to build a squatters’ movement based on self-help and 
mutual aid among many different existing and potential squatters. The squatters at 
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Zeeburgerpad told me that the support of the kraakspreekuur was essential in dealing 
with the difficulties of the Dutch language they barely knew. What is more, it 
also helped them to take into account another political principle: to occupy only 
speculators and owners with several empty properties. This political orientation 
framed their exclusively residential squat. In this case, the occupation targeted 
the owner of several industrial buildings and warehouses near a canal whose land 
has been significantly revalued in recent years. Upgraded residential buildings 
are now punctuating the vicinity. Once the squat was evicted, on 5 July, the 
owner recovered his property and planned its demolition, making way for 
luxury homes—sadly, a very frequent story around squatting projects. 

A very different case is that of the West Pole where R. resides as a squatter 
together with ten other people. It is an old school owned by the local govern- 
ment of a popular district in the west of the city, run by social democrats and 
the Greens. After years of abandonment and occasional use by drug addicts, its 
squatting was planned with the support of a kraakspreekuur. A day before the 
scheduled date, they found out that around six people had already occupied 
a part of the building. Nonetheless, they followed through with their plans and 
squatted another part of the building. As a consequence, both groups of squatters 
have a very conflictive relationship and are even forced to share the entrance door 
to the building. R. and other squatters refer to the other group as ‘free riders’ or 
crusty squatters that knew beforehand the intentions of his group. R. also describes 
their opponents as lazy people who spend the day drinking beer. On the other 
hand, R.’s group is identified as university students that lived a normal life and 
have political motivations. As a matter of fact, the second group frequently held 
talks with the district representatives. Hence, the local authorities decided not to 
sue the squatters and were even exploring the possibility of legalisation through 
a rental or purchase agreement. In contrast to Zeeburgerpad, there are no 
black flag nor squatting symbols on the facade of West Pole. As R. argued, 
their intention was to have a relationship with the rest of the neighbours 
unmediated by “political stigmas’. However, he did not object to the display of 
such symbolic paraphernalia in the squatted social centre where he was also 
involved, Schijnheilig. 

On Saturday 9 July, the documentary Creativity and the Capitalist City was 
screened in the after-squatted social centre Plantagedok, followed by a debate with 
the director, Tino Buchholz; a member of Schijnheilig; and Justus Uitermark. 
Most speakers pointed out that neoliberal politicians fill their discourses with 
trendy terms such as “innovation” and “the creative class” just to hide the pro- 
cesses of privatisation and gentrification that they promote simultaneously. 
When arty social centres such as Plantagedok or OT301 participate in those 
‘breeding policies’ to achieve their legalisation, they first have to show their 
members’ qualified ‘curriculum vitae’ and a track record of cultural activities. 
Afterwards, once the contracts are signed, they can go back to enjoying 
a considerable margin of freedom in order to keep their self-managed routines as 
long as they pay rents, taxes, insurance, and bills as agreed upon. And then there 
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are also “political fees': Some cases of after-squats ended up highly dependent of 
state subsidies which undermined their political independence when it comes to 
public debates and, many suspected, also in the content of their public activities. 
With these models of co-optation, the world urban model of tolerance evolved 
into ‘repressive tolerance’-—without legalisation and compliance with neoliberal 
policies, squats are evicted and activists are charged with criminal offences. 
Drawing on the narrative of the documentary, the debate also revolved around 
the fading squatting movement. Coalitions with other social movements and 
concerns about the extraordinary development of the anti-kraak business were 
also considered of the utmost importance for the future of squatting. 

When writing these notes (2011), the City of Amsterdam was experiencing 
a rising conservatism that endangered many of its past assets: plenty of affordable 
housing, buoyant social diversity, sustainable mobility, urban planning according 
to a reasonable human scale (enough built and social density without many 
high-rise towers, abundant public spaces, and large preservation of the old urban 
fabric), and participatory and redistributive policies. The squatters’ movement 
emerged from all this magma in the decade of the 1960s. The economic growth 
of the 1990s altered many of those structural conditions, increasing the commer- 
cialisation of the city, intensifying mass tourism, releasing control over real-estate 
speculation, and increasing the economic, ethnic, and spatial forms of social seg- 
regation. These changes are coupled with more racism and xenophobia, rising 
electoral support for conservative political parties, and certain economic reces- 
sion. Neoliberal policies were also embraced by social democratic governments, 
especially in relation to the management of land uses. As a matter of fact, some 
150,000 inhabitants are registered as applicants for social housing with urgent 
need. In addition, some 450,000 people—approximately half of the dwellers of 
the urban core—are also registered on the waiting lists for social housing, which 
is seen as a ritualised practice with the purpose of improving housing conditions 
in terms of stability, size, location, etc. At the time of writing (2011), the aver- 
age waiting period was around seven years, according to the manager of 
a housing organisation, Staddgenoot, located in Bos en Lommer, that we visited 
during the activities of the RC21 conference. In sum, the fiercer attacks to the 
squatting movement are framed and fuelled by those political and economic 
conditions. The one-time squatting paradise is disappearing at a rapid pace. 
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TYPES OF SQUATTING 


Which are the significant types of squatting? Squats are hardly dedicated to one 
single and exclusive activity. Squatters can sleep, work, study, meet their peers, 
raise children, rest, and even promote public events for outsiders in the buildings 
they occupy. Classifications of squats are problematic if they do not account for 
all the nuances of every case, its urban-metropolitan context, and its change 
over time. The names attached to the different types of squats and the political 
use that might be made of them entail practical consequences too—in the even- 
tuality of a lawsuit, for example. This chapter critically examines attempts to cat- 
egorise urban squats (especially Aguilera 2018, González et al. 2018, Martínez 
2013, Polanska 2017, Pruijt 2013) and suggests new comprehensive classifica- 
tions. Rather than merely focusing on the activities or functions accomplished 
by squats, my approach aims to relate the types of squatting to the most relevant 
socio-spatial and historical conditions of possibility examined in the previous 
chapter. Accordingly, I highlight the distinctions between squats for housing and 
squatted social centres, on the one hand, and tactical and strategic squatting, on 
the other, in order to clarify the political dimension of squatting practices and 
movements. Besides this, I move from a focus on the differentiated motivations 
of squatters towards the most probable outcomes they produce. The discussion 
of the literature also invites a focus on the overlaps and intersections between 
different forms of squatting. Splits among squatters when it comes to dealing 
with the local authorities and policies are also among the main distinctive fea- 
tures of squatting. Finally, I present a case study of the interactions between 
migrants and squatters in the City of Madrid in order to show how waves of 
protest and other contextual features are articulated with the types of squatted 
spaces effectively produced. A supplementary report from my fieldwork in Paris 
will also offer more nuanced accounts of various types of squatting. 
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Indeed, scholars and activists hold many different views on the classification 
of various types of squats, squatting practices, and squatters themselves. To some 
extent, these views identify another series of outcomes that add to those already 
presented in relation to the socio-spatial structures of opportunities and con- 
straints. Squatters contend that most of these outcomes are beneficial to them- 
selves, to other social groups, and, eventually, to the democratic quality of urban 
politics. My focus now is not on the assessment of all the possible outcomes of 
squatting, but only on those closely related to a meaningful typology of squatting 
practices and movements. 

Squatting is sociologically seen as a special subcategory of informal housing, 
which is embedded, in turn, in a broader set consisting of ‘informal strategies of 
survival’ in the market (Ledeneva 2018). This particular nested position is chal- 
lenged by the political dimension that the squatters’ movement entails. More- 
over, the realm of housing is not the only one where urban squatting makes 
specific impacts. Social centres, for example, unfold a variegated display of cul- 
tural, environmental, and social activities. Another criticism to that association 
targets the binary opposition and clear-cut distinction between ‘informality’ and 
‘formality’ because it does not leave much room for understanding their inter- 
dependency, if it is the case. 

For most scholars, the housing question is at the core of the development 
of squatting. This is not only a historical observation regarding the social 
practices that always occurred in anticipation of private property rights, but 
also according to the development of squatters’ movements and practices 
worldwide. Research on slums and squatters’ settlements on vacant land tends 
to be separated from research on urban squatting of empty buildings, although 
there are recent attempts to bridge both fields (Aguilera & Smart 2017, Davis 
2007, Manjikian 2013, Vasudevan 2015). These theoretical proposals also 
explore the connections between squatting in the Global North and the 
Global South, and emphasise the heterogeneity of practices and contexts 
attached to them. For example, the legal recognition of many slums (or fave- 
las, shanty-towns, informal settlements, etc.) in the South, their solid self-built 
structures erected and in place for many decades, and the property and 
market relations that follow suit indicate both connections and gaps with the 
usual forms of unauthorised squatting. 

Since this book aims to illuminate how the squatting of buildings in European 
cities operates in relation to urban activism and movements, the global context 
of diverse squatting practices serves to frame them beyond the ‘informality’ 
approach. Social practices in relation to the vacancy of built stock and urban 
land, the social self-organisation of squatters and other related activists, and their 
interactions with specific urban political and economic contexts (at local, 
national, and even transnational scales), in my view, are the crucial dimensions 
that help classifying and advancing explanations of many forms of squatting, or, 
as Aguilera and Smart (2017) call them, ‘the political economy of persistence 
and toleration’ in both the Global North and the Global South. The methodical 
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review of past contributions will reveal the state of the art and my proposed 
approach to this subject. 


Squatted Houses and Social Centres 


Pruijt's (2013) categories have become very well known and valuable for this 
purpose. He distinguished: (1) “deprivation-based squatting’; (2) ‘squatting as an 
alternative housing strategy”; (3) “entrepreneurial squatting’; (4) 'conservational 
squatting’; and (5) ‘political squatting’. Pruijt refers to this typology as a set of 
‘configurations’, these being sort of ideal types: ‘Combinations of features that 
are logically consistent and fit to the environment, and can therefore be 
expected to be efficient and effective” (Pruijt 2013: 21). Table 4.1 summarises 
the main contents of each configuration: 

Pruijt argues that ‘squatting projects’ are the units of analysis so that various 
squatting projects can share the same building. In fact, all configurations may 
easily combine their main activities with housing (of activists and non-activists 
alike), although the residential feature is only salient and overtly presented to the 
public in (1) and (2) (see Table 4.1). Furthermore, I deem it necessary to high- 
light the distinction between tactical and strategic squatting when it comes to 
meeting housing needs. Tactical squatting implies a practical prevalence of other 
ends different from squatting, so this becomes a means to those ends. Strategic 
squatting designates a priority of squatting in practice as a political end, despite 
its coincidence with other goals, which makes squatting also a consistent means. 

On the one hand, most housing movements resort to squatting in order to 
accommodate homeless people, migrants, and other deprived social groups. This 
is the case, for instance, of the Plataforma de Afectados por las Hipotecas or PAH 
(Platform for People Affected by Mortgages) in Spain, Droit Au Logement or 
DAL (Right to Housing) in France and the Movimenti Per Il Diritto All Abitare 
(Movement for the Right to Housing) in Italy. They frame and practice squatting 
as one possible action repertoire among others, not the central one. Squatting is 
a means to grant and fulfil the right to housing for marginalised people. When 
immigrants and refugees are involved (as they are in squats in Greece, Italy, and 
France, for example) one major goal is to get full citizenship rights, so squatting is 
considered a temporary solution or a transitional step (see Image 4.3). Although it 
is not always the case, I agree with Pruijt that a crucial divide within this category 
encompasses activists who do not experience the same housing needs as those 
who end up living in the occupied buildings, which frequently leads to an internal 
hierarchy. When tactical squatting unintendedly lasts for long periods of time, 
many participants can reframe it as strategic and turn to endorse it as their main 
social and political concern. Furthermore, tactical squatting for dwelling purposes, 
either integrated in movement organisations or independent from them, is the 
most likely form of squatting to be practised in a stealth manner. 

On the other hand, squatters who autonomously satisfy their own housing 
needs, without being as deprived as the aforementioned social groups, also tend 
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to frame and publicise their action as a protest against housing shortage, specula- 
tion, and policies. However, they are more eager to set up horizontal organisa- 
tions, alternative lifestyles, and participation in broader social movements. For 
them, squatting is both a means and an end. Other political ends may be 
claimed, but squatting is one of the most important ones, especially while they 
are fully involved in practising it. This makes squatting a strategic priority in 
their political agenda and practical dedication. It holds a prefigurative nature 
since squatting is simultaneously a means of protest and a key goal of their polit- 
ical activity. Therefore, every occupied building is a victory, a stronghold to 
defend, an example of efficient direct action in the eyes of the society at large, 
and an interference in the flows of capital and the state allocation of resources 
without public scrutiny. When squatted “living communes” (not necessarily 
aspiring to follow the example of the 1960s and 1970s communes) last a long 
time and are mutually interconnected (as has been the case for the legalised 
‘house projects’ in Berlin and Hamburg—see Image 4.2—the ‘freetown’ Christi- 
ania, and networks of squatted houses in the neighbourhoods of Lavapiés and 
Tetuán in Madrid for some decades), they are prone to organise community 
events and activities in their own buildings and the surrounding public spaces, in 
a similar vein as the squatted social centres do. 

Even radical squatters do not expect to squat for the entirety of their lives; this is, 
in fact, very unlikely. For most people who squat for a living, squatting is a stage 
along the way to a permanent residence, regardless of its tenure. In sum, the more 
deprived they are in the housing market (or non-eligible for social housing), the 
more likely they are to consider squatting as a political tactic, tool, or means. 

This analysis leads us to a sharper grouping; 


1. Squatting for housing as the main purpose. 


1.1 Tactical squatting to meet the housing needs of the poor, deprived, and 
homeless people, as part of housing movements—as well as movements 
in solidarity with migrants and refugees. Sometimes it is kept invisible 
from the public eye. Sometimes, as autonomous self-help initiatives, it 
is practised without the support of established organisations. 

1.2 Strategic squatting to meet the housing needs of activists, in the form 
of autonomous self-help initiatives, as a protest practice focused on 
squatting—and also, usually, embedded in broader movements. Squat- 
ting for housing is considered an alternative urban politics. 


2. Squatting where housing is not the main purpose but, mostly, the self- 
management of ‘social centres’. 


2.1 Tactical squatting to preserve historic buildings, urban areas, public 
facilities, or natural landscapes from demolition and restructuring (not 
necessarily by promoting social centres, though). 
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2.2 Strategic squatting to promote political, cultural, social, and economic 
activities as a protest practice open to the public and focused on squat- 
ting and broader movements. These are usually the most visible forms 
of squatting. 


A similar argument can be made about the other three types of squatting (‘entre- 
preneurial”, “conservational”, and 'political')—there are tactical and strategic dif- 
ferences to incorporate in the classification. First, it is not unusual that activists 
sleep overnight in the buildings they want to save from demolition, but also in 
‘entrepreneurial’ social centres where they are actively engaged for many hours 
every day, not the least in all kinds of buildings serving as the headquarters of 
very specific political groups who would not allow anyone to forbid them to do 
so. I verified these dynamics in squats all over Europe, although on some occa- 
sions activists did so secretly because it was against their legal defence strategies 
(this occurred in most Spanish cities after 1995) or because it was banned in the 
legal agreements reached with the authorities in cases where the squat had 
become legalised (above all, in many artist squats in Amsterdam, Paris, and 
Copenhagen, for example). Thus, although the provision of dwelling is not the 
main purpose of these occupations, they often intersect with the practice of 
housing as an alternative housing strategy. Moreover, they lend support to all 
cases of squatting solely for housing, even if they do not enjoy the same recipro- 
cal support back. 

Second, the “political squatting’ configuration is the most controversial type in 
Pruijt's approach because in all tactical and strategic cases there are political 
stances at play, which Pruijt himself acknowledges too (Pruijt 2013: 36). 
According to my observations, the contents Pruijt attributes to “political squat- 
ting’ refer to exceptional cases in which some strongly politicised groups in the 
left-libertarian spectrum and established political parties used squatting in 
a tactical way exclusively in order to advance their political agendas. They pre- 
ferred to stay apart from other forms of squatting, although they could join 
them as a means to recruit members and expand their views. In my view, in 
contrast with the cases he mentions in the Netherlands, German, and Italy, it is 
more frequent to find autonomists, anarchists, and highly politicised activists 
involved in all forms of squatting (especially in social centres), promoting their 
views from inside in a very open and mixed practice with other groups and par- 
ticipants, than being isolated as a ‘hardcore partisan’ group in specific squats (or 
as independent groups within larger squats). Pruijt mentions internal hierarchy, 
hidden agendas, active opposition to other leftist or mildly progressive organisa- 
tions, sectarianism, and violent repertoires of actions attached to the most radical 
squatters. However, I do not consider these features intrinsic to the radical polit- 
ics that squatters usually perform and adhere to. In practice, radical and more 
moderate positions often cohabit in the same squats or across the local squatting 
scene, and there are also many approaches to the meaning of radicalism within 
the squatting movements. 
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My observations in 2017-18 as well as talks with squatters in the Italian city 
of Catania, for example, illustrate this complexity. Militants of a political party, 
Potere al Popolo, occupied an old fish factory (Colapesce, see Image 4.1), 
which became a social centre closely in touch with the local population and 
offering a diverse range of public activities. Despite the massive and exclusive 
propaganda of the party, the squat had an open door policy similar to many 
other social centres, resulting in the most demanding political activity the 
activists had yet faced. Another group of hardcore politicised activists in the 
autonomist area occupied various spaces (Liotru, Palestra, and Studentato) 
where the walls showed posters related to multiple anti-capitalist, feminist, and 
solidarity struggles. They also managed these social centres with similar open 
door and diversity policies, and also cooperated with other squats (included 
some just for housing) where they organised music concerts, for example. Less 
radical views and politicisation were observed in two more arts-oriented 
social centres of the same city (Lupo and Teatro Coppola), but leftist and 
progressive claims were also part of their discourse, decisions, and practices in 
addition to self-managing the occupied spaces and promoting a wide range of 
social activities for publics of different ages, tastes, backgrounds, and political 
inclinations. 

Third, I suggest the combination of ‘entrepreneurial’ and ‘conservational’ 
squatting into one single category of ‘social centres’ as a squatting movement, 
where housing is not the main issue at stake and different claims related to 
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IMAGE 4.1 Squat Colapesce, Catania, 2018 


Source: Author 
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urban life take the lead. ‘Conservational’ squatting tends to focus more on spe- 
cific buildings or cityscapes threatened with demolition, restructuring plans, 
and mega-projects. It could be long-lasting and be strongly based on the pro- 
vision of housing for activists, but the justification of squatting is closely associ- 
ated with the disputed urban fabric. It is therefore a case of tactical squatting 
dependent on the more strategic goal of conservationism. Conservational 
squatting is a political endeavour that needs to be open to the public, so it is 
prone to organising public activities and, when possible, social centres in the 
occupied buildings. Entrepreneurial squatting applies in a more comprehensive 
manner to all public activities and prefigurations beyond dwelling that are 
developed within non-residential squats but also, sometimes, in mainly residen- 
tial squats. The less squatted social centres are attached to the conservation of 
particular buildings, the more they become strategic, persistent, networked 
with other activists and social movements, and open to visitors, participants, 
supporters, and outsiders in general. 

In addition, it is remarkable that squatted social centres provide a public 
resource for meetings, information, leisure, expression, and sociability, which are 
essential both to getting in touch with kindred people and launching new 
squats. Beyond its value as a material infrastructure for activists, squatted social 
centres are the most visible examples of squatting (for public opinion, mass 
media, local authorities, and neighbours) and the most open to recruiting new 
activists and attracting participants, visitors, and sympathisers with lesser degrees 
of commitment. Some housing movements are also skilful in making residential 
squats socially visible, especially as a bargaining chip when it comes to gathering 
public support, positive recognition, and legitimation in dealing with eviction 
procedures or potential concessions from the authorities. Some of the buildings 
that work as social centres host many political discourses and events closely- 
related to other social movements (migrants’ and precarious workers’ rights, 
hacktivism, artivism, urban gardens and organic food, etc.). They also offer their 
facilities to different social and political organisations. Some others combine 
weaker political concerns with a stronger dedication to organising music con- 
certs, workshops, art exhibitions, or cheap meals and drinks. Artists, militants, 
and several social groups mix together in most of the countercultural or entre- 
preneurial social centres, but they can also split off into more specialised venues. 
In the case of successful self-employment initiatives (for example, a brewery in 
an Amsterdam squat or a handmade craft jeweller in a Barcelona squat) they 
tend to move out of the squats and run their own businesses. 

When residence and social centre coexist within the same building, a neat 
separation of both activities tends to be established, although the latter usually 
plays the most visible role in the symbolic legitimation and promotion of squat- 
ting as a radical tool for grassroots urban intervention. In Italy, Spain, and the 
UK many activists and scholars embraced the notion of a ‘social centres move- 
ment” (Common Place 2008, Hodkinson & Chatterton 2006, Mudu 2004, 
Toret et al. 2008) including non-squatted self-managed social centres. 
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Certainly, some of the latter can be considered as part of larger autonomist and 
squatters’ movements when both squatting and self-management are placed at 
the centre of their political priorities. This is the case of Patio Maravillas, 
a squatted social centre in four different locations of Madrid that was linked to 
both the autonomist network RES (Rompamos el Silencio), who occupied 
buildings for a few days every year, and more stable autonomous, non- 
squatted (Candela in Terrassa and Tabacalera in Madrid, for example), and 
(fully or partially) legalised squatted social centres (Seco and Eskalera Karakola 
in Madrid, Casa Invisible in Malaga). 

Social centres often substitute for the lack of established organisations and 
city coordination of all kinds of squats. Social networks of activists arise from 
demonstrations and informal encounters, but social centres add a direct and 
tangible example of how things can be organised collectively and without 
paying rent should they manage to remain occupied. These valuable out- 
comes are more difficult to attain for buildings just dedicated to the residen- 
tial function. 

As Figure 4.1 suggests, there are many shared category possibilities between 
tactical and strategic squatting as well as between residential squatting and squat- 
ted social centres. Thörn, for example, interprets that Freetown Christiania, in 
Copenhagen, combined all five configurations proposed by Pruijt (Thorn 2012: 
156). However, while attempting a comparison with an area of Gothenburg (the 
Haga neighbourhood), also hosting a creative counterculture of squatting and 
resistance to urban renewal between the 1970s and the 1990s, he suggests an 
additional configuration designated as 
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FIGURE 4.1 Types of squatting 
Source: Author based on Pruijt (2013) and Martínez (2013) 
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the place politics of open space” which “overlaps with Pruijt's second and 
third configurations ... The goal of place politics of open space is to com- 
bine autonomy and public-ness ... [It] involves the construction of 
a distinct place identity ... [and] a place-bound public sphere. 

(Thórn 2012: 156-157) 


This contribution calls attention to the role played by significant urban areas 
where squatters operate in a two-way direction: the materiality of the urban 
areas is appropriated by squatters and other activists who, in turn, influence the 
identity of the neighbourhood with their politics of housing and public activ- 
ities. In the following sections, I develop more nuanced observations in order to 
understand the many overlaps and implications of Pruijt's categories. 


Motivations and Outcomes 


In historical research conducted on squatting experiences in Sweden between 
1968 and 2016, it is contended that “the goals of providing housing, creating 
free spaces, and preserving areas from clearance and demolition have been pre- 
sent in all periods” (Polanska 2017: 40). “Free spaces’ refer to what I designated 
as “social centres” above, which is a label inspired by Italian autonomist politics 
mainly after the 1980s and is not necessarily shared by all squatters across 
Europe. Despite difficulties articulating squatting movements due to the repres- 
sive policies in this matter and the subsequent short-lived duration of the squats, 
Polanska accounts for the long-term continuity of this practice as related to its 
broader motivations such as the “critique of national politics [welfare cuts] and 
environmental protection ... [and the] overtly political [and contentious] nature’ 
(ibid.) of the squats. The three goals of housing, free spaces, and preservation 
were jointly claimed in the case of Gothenburg’s Haga district from the late 
1960s to the 1990s (Polanska 2017: 41, Thörn 2012), and a similar overlapping 
of goals was found in many other cases across Sweden. 

In contrast to Pruijt, an important point about the Swedish case is Polanska’s 
inclusion of ‘demonstrative squatting’ in the analysis. For Pruijt, only ‘relatively 
long-term occupations ... intended to make relatively long-term use possible, 
though not necessarily by the same people’ (Pruijt 2013: 22) are considered. 
However, as Polanska notes, an abundant number of early aborted occupations 
and the continuity of the whole set over a significant lifespan (various decades) 
contribute to shape a consistent field of contentious practices, a low-key form of 
urban activism. Therefore, it seems sensible to take the sustained duration of 
a set of practices with similar political motivations—and not just their isolated 
and limited existence—as a criterion to identify the contentious nature of this 
urban activism and movement in case it scales up to more consistent unity, 
worthiness, numbers, and commitment (Tilly & Tarrow 2007: 8). 

Notwithstanding, Polanska includes in the same pool both ‘squatting projects’ 
intended to last and squatting practices as ‘protest events’ of disruption 
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performed by different social movements. In my view, the latter are too demon- 
strative and away from the former, so this combination disturbs the appreciation 
of existing squatters’ movements. The boundary is more difficult to draw when 
it comes to conservational squatters, so often inclined to host resisting dwellers 
and mobilise communities around the defence of buildings threatened with 
demolition. Within the same category we could include the defence of specific 
buildings as providers of public services (hospitals, schools, sport facilities, etc.). 
But I would apply the boundary when, for example, students’ movements 
occupy university premises to protest a specific policy without any relation to 
the claim of spaces, when workers occupy the factory floors or offices to 
demand a pay rise, or when activists occupy administrative buildings to protest 
against an economic, environmental, or transport policy. Although every form 
of tactical squatting could be seen as a weak relation to the occupied spaces 
because of their dependent role in the major goals, the extension of ‘modular 
performances’ (Tilly & Tarrow 2007: 12) across different forms of contentious 
politics does not suffice to identify a shared field of grievances and aspirations. 
As a consequence, I suggest an alternative classification of squatting with 
a clear focus on the social problems and policy fields that motivate squatters to 
occupy buildings and remain in them. The duration of every squatting project is 
not questioned, but the goals should persist in time through many experiences 
that can also be tied together transnationally (Owens et al. 2013). I also assume 
that various goals can overlap in the same squatting project as non-single-issue 
concerns are very frequent in social centres and not unusual in-house projects. 


1. Provision of housing. This includes tactical 'deprivation-based squatting’ 
(either with non-squatter activists involved or without them, as in self-help 
experiences) and ‘squatting as an alternative housing strategy’. 

2. Resistance to home eviction and solidarity with people threatened with 
evictions. This occurs especially in areas affected by renewal projects and 
can lead to experiences of both tactical and strategic squatting for housing. 
It can also apply to people evicted from their own house anywhere in the 
city because they cannot pay off their mortgage to the bank or the tenancy 
rent to the landlord. 

3. Conservation of specific threatened buildings and the areas where they are 
located, the social communities hosted by them, the public facilities they 
provide, or the surrounding natural landscapes, resources, and its collective 
use. In short, all these categories could form ‘urban commons’. This tactical 
form of conservational squatting may also lead to the three previous forms 
of squatting for housing (resistance to eviction and provision of housing for 
marginalised and non-marginalised people) but also to the self-management 
of social centres. 

4. Environmental benefits. This is a specific feature of conservational squatting 
based on the environmental value that the use of empty buildings imply in 
terms of avoiding new construction, pollution, and damage to nature. 
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Rehabilitation and reuse of buildings adds to associated practices of low-cost 
lifestyles, dumpster diving, sharing resources, and the use of renewable 
energy in the occupied buildings. It is closer to strategic squatting than the 
above forms of conservational squatting but may apply equally to housing 
squats and to squatted social centres. 

5. Alternative cultural activities opened to other activists, local residents, and 
the city population at large. Most squatted social centres organise a diverse 
array Of events, shows, exhibitions, concerts, performances, parties, film 
screenings, theatre plays, circuses, reading groups, artistic workshops, etc. 
apart from mainstream, commercial, and state-sponsored culture. 

6. Political infrastructure for social aggregation and democratic empowerment. 
Social centres may also offer a meeting space for political groups—either 
exclusively the one who squats the building or many other affinity groups, 
organisations, and movements from the local, metropolitan or transnational 
arena. The convenient location of the squats and its use for free (or accord- 
ing to agreed exchanges or affordable fees) invigorates activist networks. 
Practices of direct democracy, horizontality, self-management, civil dis- 
obedience, negotiation skills, and legal knowledge add to the experimental 
and prefigurative politics that can ferment in squatted social centres. 

7. Safe spaces for women, LGBTQI people, ethnic minorities, and immi- 
grants-refugees to claim and practice their right to the city. Some squats, 
either for housing or functioning as social centres, are exclusively occupied 
and operated by one of these social groups, which adds empowerment to 
safety. Sometimes, their specific demands of emancipation permeate mixed 
squats or even become a central concern of their politics. 


According to one publication put out by Barcelona squatters (VVAA 2004), 
squatted socials centres involve ‘struggles against the destruction of neigh- 
bourhoods by speculators’, ‘workshops for collective learning without 
money’, ‘raising funds for the social centre and other projects’, ‘popular cul- 
ture’, ‘non-commercial leisure’, “assemblies and meetings’, ‘networks of affects 
and solidarity’, ‘independent and horizontal media communication’, and ‘con- 
structive resistance’. Squats are thus capable of providing meeting spaces for 
activists belonging to different social movements. This provision is often 
administered through collective principles of horizontal and direct democracy, 
self-management, non-bureaucratic regulation or state control (Piazza 2011), 
and free or cheap access to goods and services. Recycling, dumpster diving, and 
sharing resources show how to live at low cost and be environmentally friendly 
in urban settings. Moreover, social centres and squatters’ organisations encourage 
people to experiment with alternative and communal modes of living which are 
outside the mainstream of culture, politics, economy, and social relationships. 
Squatting offers immediate results in the practice of direct action and social dis- 
obedience against the unjust distribution of wealth. Both by means of creative 
cultural expressions and through organised opposition around broadly censored 
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issues (police brutality, political corruption, the current situation in prisons, 
unfair global trade, etc.), squatted places may expand the political consciousness 
of their participants into the realm of dissidence and resistance; however, they 
may also instil a sense of temporality and uncertainty. 

For the homeless, deprived, underprivileged, working class, unemployed, and 
dropouts of the institutional systems—education, asylums, juvenile homes, etc.— 
squatting forms a key survival tactic and, sometimes, scales up to a political strategy 
in terms of both awareness and practical priorities. Not only is affordable shelter 
conquered, but one can also be actively involved in the satisfaction of basic needs. 
This is usually achieved thanks to interaction with wealthier and more skilled indi- 
viduals, resulting in an increase of social capital and mutual learning for all. Most of 
those engaged in squatting benefit from the empowerment, skills, opportunities, 
and self-confidence that these collective actions entail. 

It has not been widely recognised that, in comparison to other forms of activism, 
squatting comprises almost the whole everyday life of those involved. Domestic 
tasks, gender relations, and the emotional dimensions of activism are regularly 
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IMAGE 4.2 After-squat Hafenstrasse, Hamburg, 2014 
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TABLE 4.2 Seven types of squatting 


Main activity Political agenda 
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tackled, obliging squatters to transform their previous approaches to these questions. 
Among the skills squatters gain is the capability to deal with their own physical 
space in the context of the urban affairs of the local neighbourhood, the city, and 
the metropolitan area. Private life and communal living demands as much effort as 
public life and urban struggle, especially in relations with city councils, officials, 
politicians, judges, lawyers, private owners, companies, real-estate developers, jour- 
nalists, researchers, and all kinds of neighbours, be they in favour of squatters, against 
them, or seemingly indifferent. As shown in Table 4.2, squatted social centres and 
houses can generate positive social impacts in different proportions and with differ- 
ent combinations, but they usually reinforce each other. 


Overlaps and Splits 


The importance of housing in all forms of squatting has been emphasised by 
alternative classifications. For example, González et al. (2018: 275—276), distin- 
guish four categories: 


1. Abolitionism. All forms of strategic squatting, including occupied houses and 
social centres, when the abolition of private property is a crucial goal that is 
advanced through squatting. 
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2. Communalism. Squatting for housing, as alternative-countercultural politics 
and the most horizontal forms of organising deprivation-based and self-help 
initiatives share an interest in reviving communitarian ways of life in squats. 

3. Pragmatism. It refers to all types of tactical squatting, especially those in the 
housing sphere where activists even demand legal and affordable means of 
housing provision. 

4.  Unitarianism. This represents the central area of intersection, and effective 
solidarity, between all the major types of squatting. Tactical and strategic 
squatting become united in a broad movement. Social centres integrate 
housing on the one hand, and residential squats launch many public activ- 
ities on their premises on the other. 


These four categories were applied to nine European cities along three different 
historical periods and urban-economic contexts. The three Spanish cities 
(Madrid, Barcelona, and Seville), for example, show a similar development from 
abolitionist and communalist types in all the periods to emerging cases of prag- 
matism since the mid-1990s (after the criminalisation of squatting) and an 
increasing, though partial, convergence with housing movements from 2011 to 
date (unitarianism). 


In the 1980s, the immediate urban and social environment of Spanish 
squatters drove them to focus first on youth unemployment and the rising 
social housing shortage in close parallel to the first wave of urban specula- 
tion. They also held distrust in institutional leftist political parties and 
unions. Flagship SSCs [Squatted Social Centres] such as Minuesa in Madrid 
or Kasa de la Muntanya in Barcelona exemplify this autonomous politics. 
In the 1990s, the squatters’ movement grew in importance among the 
youth radical-left scene. The relationship between SSCs and housing 
was predominantly articulated via configurations (1) [abolitionist] and 
(2) [communalist] ... The development of the PAH from 2009, a housing 
organisation separated from the squatters’ movement, made squatting 
a pragmatic tool (3) [pragmatism] as a response to the financial crisis 
and its massive foreclosures. Some branches of the autonomous squat- 
ters’ movement and the 15M local assemblies established close ties with 
the PAH (4) [unitarianism] in most cities (in Seville, for example, 
where the housing movement was known as Las Corralas). In parallel, 
many cases of abolitionist (1) and countercultural (2) configurations are 
still ongoing, especially in Madrid and Barcelona. 

(Gonzalez et al. 2018: 277, italics in original) 


In the case of Copenhagen, there were only a few cases of pragmatism in the 
first (1963-79) and final (1994-2004) phases. This led to some agreements 
towards legalisation, but also to a strict repression of the most dominant forms of 
squatting—abolitionist and communalist—over the three periods. 
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In Copenhagen we can observe the shift from communalist (2) and prag- 
matic (3) configurations in the beginning of the squatting movement 
(those who cooperated with the municipality to develop student housing 
in derelict buildings) to the development of a strong autonomous move- 
ment in different phases (Slumstormer Bevægelse, BZ and Autonomous) as 
a case of abolitionist configuration (1) [abolitionism]. Freetown Christiania 
remained as a clear-cut and world-famous example of configuration (2) 
[communalism] since the 1970s. Radical activists were able to legalise and 
consolidate some landmark SSCs such as the Folkets Hus (squatted in 
1971) and Ungdomshuset (since 1982). ... If we consider youth as 
a deprived social group in the housing market, a light form of configura- 
tion (3) [pragmatism] also unfolded during the 2000s when some squats 
for youth housing were legalised (Alderstrost, Ryesgade 58, etc.). BumZen in 
Baldersgade was also legalised but maintains its autonomous character 
through association with youth housing institutions, so it is closer to 
configurations (1) [abolitionism] and (2) [communalism]. Some forms of 
secret squatting for housing were sometimes associated with the social 
centres of the 2010s, but there was no specific housing movement that 
resorted to squatting as a privileged tactic. 

(González et al. 2018: 280, italics in original) 


A similar scenario applies to Berlin (long-term persistence of abolitionism and 
communalism) with the main difference that the origins of the two strong waves 
of squatting (in the early 1980s and early 1990s) emerged from the breeding 
background of an original unitarian movement in the first period (1969-78) that 
paved the way for numerous pragmatic agreements between squatters and the 
authorities by the end of the main peaks of squatting in the city. 

An important contribution of the above approach is the emphasis on the inter- 
actions and overlaps between squatting for housing and squatting for social centres. 
It also shows how a local squatters’ movement can evolve from some particular 
combination to others. Finally, it indicates that even the most radical positions 
(squatting as a strategy to abolish private property) may coexist with pragmatic, tac- 
tical stances or even evolve to merge with them. This is why I have drawn dotted 
lines in the axes of Figure 4.1— tactical and strategic squatting are neither static nor 
mutually exclusive distinctions under certain local circumstances, depending on the 
strengths of the activists’ networks, the institutional context, and the market forces. 
Table 4.3 aims to represent the most probable combinations in terms of degree of 
likelihood according to the evidence provided in Martinez (2018). 

Aguilera provides a similar insight when it comes to classifying squats, squat- 
ters, and manifestations of squatting: 


Ideal-types simplify and exaggerate the characteristics of each type. We 
never find perfect ideal-types in social reality. In practice, squatters from 
different groups combine different tactics. They can also change their 
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IMAGE 4.3 Squat Metropoliz, Rome, 2014 


Source: Author 


TABLE 4.3 Likelihood of coexistence between squats for housing and social centres 


Abolitionism Communalism Pragmatism Unitarianism 
Abolitionism = XXX XX XX 
Communalism XXX =- XX XX 
Pragmatism XX XX =- XXX 
Unitarianism Xx XX XXX m 


Source: Author 


attitude depending on the context. Their positions and representations 
may evolve over time depending on previous positive and negative experi- 
ences. Finally, they can circulate across different types of squats. 

(Aguilera 2018: 130) 


He uses three dimensions to differentiate squatting: resources (closely related to 
the social class of squatters and related activists), goals (in my terms, the political 
agenda according to tactical and strategic orientations), and attitudes towards 
policies. The historical and socio-spatial examination of squatting in Paris allows 
him to distinguish the following types: 
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1. Policy-oriented squatting. This category corresponds to the housing 
movements with a neat internal hierarchy between activists (wealthy in 
terms of economic, cultural, and political resources) and squatters (usually 
poor, deprived, and marginalised). Squatting is eminently a pragmatic 
tactic to achieve social housing, so the legalisation of the squats and relo- 
cations with affordable rents are their main claim. DAL and Jeudi Noir 
(JN) are the main representative organisations of this deprivation-based 
form of squatting. There is almost no extension here to develop public 
activities as is usual in social centres. When migrants, for example, are the 
main social group in these squats, their right to housing is supplemented 
with demands of the right to the city and to citizenship. Strong connec- 
tions with mainstream mass media and political parties are common with 
these two organisations, which is a difference to similar groups in Italy 
and Spain, for example. 


JN’s activists are middle-class students (in architecture, urban planning, 
journalism, sociology), artists (musicians, writers, comedians) or precarious 
workers. The leaders of the collective are public officials or representative 
(City Council, Regional Assembly, European Parliament) and are usually 
members of political parties (mainly far-left wing or Green parties). Thus, 
they can use an impressive network of political actors and journalists who 
always come to support them when they open a squat. 

(Aguilera 2018: 130) 


2. Survival squatting. Housing is the basic and unmet need for many mar- 
ginalised people living under conditions of extreme precarity. Self-help 
initiatives for housing themselves drive the needy to resort to squatting. 
These squats are often short-lived and hidden. Sometimes they are also 
operated by organised traffickers who ‘change the locks and sell illegitim- 
ate leases to families who sometimes ignore the trickery’ (Aguilera 2018: 
132). This parallels renting and subletting phenomena in slums: ‘the 
poorest of the poor rent from the squatters’ (Davis 2007: 43). In contrast 
to Aguilera, I interpret their practices more as means than ends because 
the squatters’ main aspiration is to access a legal, affordable, and perman- 
ent house. They are pragmatic rather than abolitionist in regard to pri- 
vate property. If they live in communitarian squats, it is more out of 
necessity than by choice. 


Without resources, their goal is mainly to find a roof for one or more 
nights within a larger trajectory of wandering between different solutions 
(street shelters, hotels, friends, tents provided by NGOs). They do not 
necessarily have an explicit anti-institutional attitude because they are 
quite disconnected from and abandoned by authorities and administrations. 

(Aguilera 2018: 132) 
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Autonomous squatting. The radical politicisation of squatters may lead them 
to live apart (in squatted buildings as an alternative politics, communitarian 
lifestyles, and within countercultural networks) and to promote squatted 
social centres with an agenda of public activities not merely focused on arts 
and culture. The occupied buildings are considered as strongholds of their 
politics, so they usually take a strategic approach which, in this case, implies 
resistance and opposition to authorities more than cooperation and negoti- 
ations. Legalisation of these autonomous squats hardly goes far. 


If the autonomous squatting movement was very strong at the end of 
1970s, 1t markedly declined due to the combined eftects of repression and 
the rise of artists, who attracted more would-be squatters. The autono- 
mous squatted social centres (SSCs) seldom occur in the centre of Paris. 
Nowadays they are all located outside Paris, in the eastern suburbs (Mon- 
treuil, Bagnolet, Fontenay-sous-Bois, Ivry). Their goal is to maintain 
a maximum distance from the state as well as from the institutional way of 
living in urban spaces. As a result, they are hostile to public authorities, 
considering them their major enemy. 

(Aguilera 2018: 131) 


Substitution squatting. This category refers to squatted social centres (often 
with residential functions too) focused on arts and culture. Due to the shortage 
of affordable places for studios and exhibitions in the city centre, many artists 
occupy empty spaces. They “substitute” the municipality in its duty to provide 
such cultural and community centres for the local residents. Whenever possible, 
most of these artists/squatters are willing to negotiate with the authorities with 
the aim of achieving legal agreements in order to remain in the building as 
long as possible. This implies, then, a strategic approach to squatting, although 
they are seldom connected to squatters’ struggles and other social movements 
at large. Therefore, despite their strong attachment to the occupied building, 
their practices are also fully tactical in order to promote their professional car- 
eers. In Paris, this has occurred since the 1990s. For example, 59 Rivoli is 
a squat located in the core of the city centre, legalised after successful negoti- 
ations with the local government. However, the situation is less clear when 
squatted social centres enjoy local subsidies for some cultural events and artists 
find room for their own professional development but the squat is also highly 
politicised with many other public activities, and legalisation is not an urgent 
issue in their agenda (Rote Flora, in Hamburg, might serve as an illustration). 

Recognition squatting. Aguilera applies this label to the squats where pre- 
carious and undocumented migrants obtain a temporary shelter but, 
above all, claim their regularisation as full citizens. This form of squatting 
is aligned with deprivation-based squatting for housing and can also entail 
the distinction between squatters and activists from a middle-class back- 
ground (affiliated with non-governmental organisations [NGOs], trade 
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unions, and solidarity groups). It holds, then, a tactical character: The 
building is not their main priority, and squatting is not their main polit- 
ical struggle. Communal living and public activities around their main 
demands may lead them to open up social centres too. Some occupations 
of this kind may be performed, however, as an exclusive demonstrative 
protest, without much relation to the claim for shelter. In a similar fash- 
ion, although it is not mentioned by Aguilera, feminist squats operate 
under the same umbrella of recognition and the right to the city. 
Gender-oriented policies, services, and safe spaces are at the core of their 
agenda, so they often enter into negotiations with the authorities con- 
cerning these topics in addition to the legal status of the squat. In this 
case, it is more likely that these activists belong to the middle classes. 


Eskalera Karakola in Madrid illustrates this final category. 


Interestingly, Aguilera’s classification takes into account not only the squatters’ 


attitudes to policies and authorities but also the reaction of the latter to squatters. 


This observation underlines the distinction between artistic and autonomous 


social centres, on the one hand, and between deprivation-based and self-help 


squats for housing, on the other. Otherwise, without incorporating this relational 


dimension, we would not identify crucial patterns within the main fields of squats 


for housing and squatted social centres. In the case of Paris, for example: 


TABLE 4.4 Types of squats according to a political economy approach 


Resources and 
social class 


Political agenda 


Attitudes towards policies 


Tactical | Strategic 
Policy-oriented Activists: Legalisation and provision 
(Deprivation-based wealthy and of social housing 
: ; : Yes No 
squatting for housing) middle-class 
Squatters: poor 
Survival No interaction with 
(Self-help squatting for Squatters: poor Yes No policies/authorities 
housing) 
Autonomous Activists/ Radical opposition to 
(Alternative housing and  Squatters: No Yes negotiate and legalise 
social centres) middle class 
Substitution Artists/ Legalisation and provision 
(Art squats/social centres) Squatters: Yes Yes of cultural-community 
middle class centres 
Recognition Activist/ Demands of citizenship 
(Deprivation-based, Squatters: poor for immigrants and gender 
à : : Yes No oe 
alternative housing, and and middle policies 
social centres) class 


Source: Author based on Aguilera (2018) 
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The officials from the housing and cultural departments who are in charge 
of squatting affairs clearly distinguish “animators” (policy-oriented and sub- 
stitution groups who create services) and ‘troublemakers’ (autonomous, 
survival and recognition squatters who criticise or ask for services). They 
tolerate and legalise the ‘animators’ who accept to negotiate, who are 
institution-friendly and officially organised through tangible structures like 
associations. They evict the ‘troublemakers’ who perpetuate a strong anti- 
institutional discourse and who self-organise in fluid and decentralised 
networks. 

(Aguilera 2018: 137) 


More fine-tuned internal differentiations have been attempted. Among the most 
politicised squats in Italy, for example, Mudu (2012) noted how internal leader- 
ships, the type of public activities in which squatters were engaged, and the 
existence of waged labour within the squats added to the controversial issue of 
their relations with the authorities. As a consequence, post-autonomists groups 
(such as Disobbedienti) and anarchists grew significantly apart in their approaches 
to squatting. 


The relationship between Disobbedienti and anarchists became increasingly 
distant over the 1990s ... with the latter accusing the former of spectacu- 
larism and leaderism ... Music is another medium through [which] frac- 
tures have arisen, with some Social Centers promoting and others 
rejecting hip-pop and ragamuffin groups over differing political and stra- 
tegic considerations, especially in the content of the message and the rela- 
tionship to the music industry ... In the anarchist Social Centers there is 
a preference for selling food and drinks at their cost, with no surcharge, 
and entry to concerts is free or covered by donation ... The dismantling 
of welfare states opened many opportunities for some Social Centers to 
cover social needs until then covered by state welfare, but this is viewed 
negatively by many anarchists because it undermines self-management by 
introducing self-exploitation. ... This contrasts with the view of the Disob- 
bedienti, who have no compunction regarding having people working in 
Social Centers for a wage. 

(Mudu 2012: 421—422, italics in original) 


As Mudu observes in the above quotation, ideological differences are often 
accentuated by the context of economic and political conditions that force 
squatters to make decisions accordingly. The debates on waged labour and 
co-operative self-employment were especially urgent for many squatters when 
the rates of unemployment and precarious jobs rose, and public services 
became seriously eroded through privatisation and subcontracting by neo- 
liberal policies. Housing unaffordability added to these economic crises, but 
this did not add significant cleavages among squatters since the use of squats 
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for residential purpose was a widely accepted resource, even in many social 
centres. The possible legalisation of squats and the issue of some squatters 
running for local elections (members of Leoncavallo in Milan and members 
of Disobeddienti in Rome and Venice, for example) fragmented movements 
that in some historical periods were more united. 

In a similar vein, Piazza (2013: 91) went further and distinguished different 
branches of autonomism and networks across the country: ‘[T]he SCs’ area is 
currently and continuously split into several groups and networks, very fluid and 
unstable’ (Piazza 2013: 90). Dealing with negotiations and legalisations also 
became a heterogeneous reality even among members of the same network. 
Furthermore, Piazza examined different organisational structures and decision- 
making models in order to understand more subtle aspects of the diversity of 
squatted social centres. 


Interactions between Squatters and Migrants 


In this section I examine an alternative approach to the classification of squatting 
practices and movements by paying attention to a specific social group: immi- 
grants and asylum seekers. My own research on the ways in which migrants par- 
ticipated in the squatting of abandoned buildings and interacted with other 
squatters in the City of Madrid led me to distinguish four major forms of inter- 
actions. I argue that deprivation-based squatting is not necessarily the prevailing 
type. Forms of ‘empowerment’ and ‘engagement’ were increasingly developed 
while ‘autonomy’ and ‘solidarity’ were continuously present. These variations 
occurred because of specific drivers within the cycles of movements’ protests 
and contextual conditions which facilitated cooperation between squatters and 
migrants, although language barriers, discrimination in the housing market, and 
police harassment constrained them as well. 

The so-called refugee crisis experienced in Europe since 2015 and the rise of 
far-right politics and anti-migrant movements since then has shaped the context 
for examining the involvement of migrants in squatting. However, there are sig- 
nificant precedents to take into account too. For example, from 2012 onwards, 
global mass media covered the occupations of a Berlin square and a nearby 
school by asylum seekers. While the protest camp in Oranienplatz hosted 
around 200 refugees and existed from October 2012 until April 2014, the 
renamed school was squatted. 


In December 2012, a group of refugees and activists occupied a school, 
which was vacant save for some offices on the ground floor, in Ohlauer 
StraBe 12, Berlin, and named it Refugee Strike House. These refugees- 
squatters had been occupying the public square in Kreuzberg (Oranienplatz) 
since October 2012. One floor of the occupied school was converted into 
a woman-only refugee space called the International Women’s Space. 
(Colectivo Hinundzuriick 2018: 19) 
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The purpose of the occupation was [to get a shelter against] the very cold 
weather and we had families and sick people who needed to be in a warm 
place. So we organized the school as a place for sleeping, and everything 
concerning our political activities should take place at Oranienplatz ... 
(Langa 2018: 8) 


Both spaces served the same purpose: the defence of human rights for asylum 
seekers in terms of free movement, the right to work and education, access to emer- 
gency medical care, decent accommodation (instead of the isolated and inhumane 
conditions of the refugee camps), and opposition to deportations (see http://oplatz. 
net; azozomox 2014: 206). The remaining 40 squatters in the school announced in 
June 2014 that they would jump from the roof in the case of eviction. 


Some 50 refugees on the roof and inside the building of the squatted 
Refugee Strike House (the former school Gerhardt-Hauptmann), resisted 
a siege and eviction attempt by police who had deployed daily some 500 
officers for nine days. The situation finally ended with an agreement 
between the refugees and the district council of Kreuzberg-Friedrichshain. 

(Colectivo Hinundzuriick 2018: 19) 


The heavy-handed siege by the police required roadblocks and a whole area to be 
cordoned off. Many local businesses and schools were forced to close. In parallel, 
solidarity activists camped near the police blockades and set up an information 
centre and a popular kitchen. In addition to debates and film screenings, they 
expressed their support for the refugees with many protest actions in various insti- 
tutional settings—including those of the Green Party, which governed the district. 
Ironically, one Green Party politician, who had been a squatter for years, deter- 
mined the eviction of the squatted school on the fifth day of the siege. 


Hans Panhoff (The Greens), the councillor responsible for construction 
(who in 1980 himself had squatted a house in which he still lives in 
CuvrystraDe 25, Kreuzberg) signed the eviction order with the support of 
the Green mayor Monika Hermann, handing the matter to the police. ... 
In the meantime, the refugee squatters from the school were terrorized 
constantly by the police. From the surrounding roofs, the police, using 
flashlights, shined light all night and made noise in order to keep the 
occupants sleepless. They also insulted the refugees in a racist manner and 
sneered at them holding up handcuffs and bananas. All this time the press 
was still not allowed to enter the school, although the refugees demanded 
the press be let inside to give interviews. 

(Colectivo Hinundzuriick 2018: 24-25) 


The final agreement granted squatters six-month residency permits, but the 
threat of deportation was still permanent for most of them. Afterwards, access to 
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the school was under the control of a private security firm; no visitors were 
allowed to enter. Other squatting and solidarity actions followed that year. How- 
ever, Nazi and racist attacks proliferated as well. Buildings where the refugees 
lived in various German cities, for example, were set on fire. In January 2018, the 
remaining squatted floors of the school were evicted following the instructions of 
the local Green government. 

Similar observations can be made about migrants and squatters in other Euro- 
pean countries. Solidarity is the prevailing form of interaction—as has happened 
often in Amsterdam, for instance. In 2006, an office building located on 
a bridge over a highway on the periphery of Amsterdam was squatted by native 
activists (mostly Dutch-born people) and eventually handed over to the local 
Moroccan community, which had for years demanded a place to pray. Although 
the Kraakmoskee (squat-mosque) was evicted in 2010, ‘squatting had provided 
them [migrants] with a place and with visibility. The Kraakmoskee project also 
gave the squatters the opportunity to step out of their own neighbourhoods and 
explore the outer ring area of the city’ (Moore 2015: 206). As is well docu- 
mented elsewhere, immigrants in the Netherlands may squat alone (Kadir 2014: 
21, 32) or join squats where other natives live (Aoussar 2010). 

The ‘We Are Here’ movement started occupying spaces in 2012 by first set- 
tling in the garden of a protestant church in Amsterdam. This was followed by 
the occupation of buildings such as empty offices, state-owned properties, and 
former churches, hospitals, and schools (Dadusc 2017: 276). Housing needs were 
usually met in simultaneity with socio-cultural and political activities such as 
debates, music events, educational projects, legal assistance, and medical aid. 


Living in squatted buildings has been used by undocumented migrants as 
a tool of protest and to gain visibility, but also to open collective spaces where 
it becomes possible to organize their struggles in a systematic manner. 

(Dadusc 2017: 275) 


However, the narrative of social inclusion and diversity within the squatting scene 
has been overshadowed by the dominant stereotype of ‘Dutch squatters—young, 
white, politically articulate, militant and skilled activists who heroically battle the 
police to defend their squats’ (Kadir 2014: 22). Mass media, academic accounts, 
and the native squatters themselves tend to reproduce that myth and neglect the 
contributions of migrants to the production of urban space. In addition, a rising 
xenophobic discourse has been widespread over Dutch society as well as neigh- 
bouring countries in the last decades. This entails discrimination against foreigners, 
including those from Southern and Eastern European countries such as Spain and 
Poland, respectively, who are portrayed not only as abusers of the welfare state 
but also as those ‘who exploit a Dutch protest tactic and who lack the political 
ideals of squatters “during the movement’s height in the 1980s” (Kadir 2016: 49). 

Another example comes from Greece. Long lasting squats such as Villa Ama- 
lias (1989-2012), located in urban areas with large migrant populations, served 
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to keep fascist attacks away (Souzas 2018: 238). The most significant case of 
a refugee squats after the 2015 “long summer of migration” was City Plaza, 
a seven-floor former hotel occupied in April 2016. Since then, more than 2,200 
refugees from 13 countries have lived there, and about 350 were currently resid- 
ing there in 2018 (Refugee 2018: 352). Compared to other government or 
NGO-run detention camps, squatters-migrants at City Plaza felt much more 
freedom, dignity, and mutual support. Activists from many parts of the world 
joined the squat in order to provide healthcare, education, and relocation ser- 
vices to the refugees. 


[It was] an example of self-organisation in the common struggles of refu- 
gees and locals and their daily life. We believe that it is through fighting 
together for practical demands in common struggles, rather than through 
general humanitarian declarations, that societal configurations and authori- 
tarian and neoliberal policies can change, the far-right can be deterred, 
and a common front against racism and austerity can be constituted. 
(Refugee 2018: 353) 


Many migrants face exclusion, socio-spatial segregation, marginalisation, deten- 
tions, attacks by racist and xenophobic groups, and murders. When they squat 
or become allied with left-libertarian squatters, migrants become ‘agents of resist- 
ance and emancipation ... [not] poor and helpless, victims of persecution and 
pogrom, always at the mercy of philanthropy and pity’ (Makrygianni 2017: 250, 
254). Other experiences of migrant squats in Athens were, for example, the 
former Court of Appeal, squatted in 2003 and housing around 500 people 
(mostly men) from 2006-9. This squat was labelled a ‘hygienic bomb’ by the 
state and the media due to the lack of water and electricity, which prompted 
their eviction with the help of the fascist political party Golden Dawn (Makry- 
gianni 2017: 252). Another group of 400 highly mobile migrants dwelled in 
The Refugees (Ta Profigika) in 2015, although the complex of buildings was 
first occupied in 2003. 


For the last three years two assemblies have been running, one of the inhab- 
itants and one of inhabitants and people in solidarity, while they have organ- 
ized collective kitchens, a kindergarten and a barbershop. Some of the 
squatters also take part in [a] wider Athenian anti-fascist network. ... [The] 
Prosfigika space keeps developing through its contradictions and antagonisms. 

(Makrygianni 2017: 253) 


Beyond Deprivation 


When migrant people squat, they tend to do it out of necessity. Their 
squats are considered more ‘social’ than ‘political’ (that is to say, in political 
terms, more reformist than radical) in a very quick and superficial approach. 
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This fits what has been designated as ‘deprivation-based squatting’, charac- 
terised by the following features: 


This configuration involves poor, working-class people who are suffering 
severe housing deprivation. ... It is tightly organised ... [There is] an 
organisational pattern that makes a clear distinction between activists and 
squatters. The activists open up buildings for the squatters and support 
them ... [It] is susceptible to co-optation, i.e. transformation into a form 
that is useful to state officials. 

(Pruijt 2013: 22-24) 


Thus, deprivation-based squatting is more frequently an illegal means to enter 
into legal modes of accommodation (Aguilera 2013: 217) rather than 
a countercultural lifestyle or a key protest repertoire in a broader anti-capitalist 
movement. DAL in France as well as different groups in Italy represent perfectly 
this trend of helping the homeless, who are mostly migrants, by adopting 
a sharp organisational division of work and keeping a favourable attitude towards 
negotiation with the authorities for a formal housing solution (Aguilera 2013: 
220-222, Mudu 2014: 147-156). In spite of this evidence, not much attention 
has been paid to other forms of involvement in squatting by migrants. 

Before the recent publication of a collection of works on the relationship 
between squatting and migration (Mudu & Chattopadhyay 2017), the most 
ambitious attempt in this regard (Manjikian 2013) framed both groups as subjects 
to an increasing rhetoric of securitisation at the state level all over Europe. 
However, the ‘politics of emergency and exceptionality’ made up of higher legal 
and police pressures does not imply necessarily similar or joint reactions by 
migrants and squatters. As for the research made on the various forms of squat- 
ting (Cattaneo & Martinez 2014, Steen et al. 2014), it did not usually regard 
migrants as autonomous subjects that can resemble the radical politics and alter- 
native cultures put forward by most squatters. 

Although squatting for housing purposes is overwhelmingly portrayed as 
a non-political practice, I contend that many squatters and migrants are aware of 
their broader political and spatial role in challenging some taken-for-granted 
assumptions in capitalist societies. That is to say, the rigid or absolute right to 
private property and the arbitrariness of setting and managing the state boundar- 
ies are continuously questioned by both squatters and migrants. Moreover, the 
unequal distribution of property and the unequal access to national citizenship 
are in direct conflict with the right to decent and affordable housing, on the 
one hand, and the right to be granted a decent migrant or asylum status, on the 
other. Whenever this underlying conflict comes to the surface in public urban 
life, squatting and migration become key components of current politics. No 
matter how secretly the actions of squatting and migration are performed, their 
actors all participate in a situated political struggle about agenda, policies, repre- 
sentation, governance, etc. Whether to remain silent, hidden, clandestine, or the 
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opposite corresponds either to tactical decisions or to their social involvement 
within explicitly political scenes. Just as a convention then, ‘social’ squatting 
labels the cases where political ideology is loose or not at the foreground because 
the urgent economic needs are emphasised above all, while ‘political’ squatting 
refers to the dense networks of activists where a political discourse contributes 
to their identity and cohesion. However, empirical nuances may portray a less 
neat distinction. 

The practice of squatting helps to shape the city in a contentious manner by 
opening up anomalous (non-commercial and non-regulated) residential and coun- 
tercultural spaces. The participation of squatters and migrants in city life is usually 
performed through challenges to dominant inequalities. However, it would be mis- 
leading to equate their structural living conditions. In particular, many squatters 
and most of the migrants (especially the undocumented ones) have experienced 
similar situations of badly paid jobs (precariousness), social exclusion, police bru- 
tality, fascist attacks, spatial displacement, marginalisation, and stigmatisation, 
although not many squatters are so frequently harassed by the police because of 
their ethnic appearance or arrested because of the expiration of a residence permit. 
Native squatters, compared with most migrants, enjoy wider, safer, wealthier, and 
denser social networks made of friends, relatives, job acquaintances, political com- 
rades, etc. Furthermore, ‘immigrants and people of colour have always been 
a minority portion of the squatter community’ (azozomox 2014: 206). 

Among migrants there are internal and striking differences too. Some may be 
rich or may hold passports from countries dominant worldwide so that the 
squatting scene is not an appealing one for them. Migrants who do not hold 
legal documents to stay in a particular country may face additional risks when 
they attend squats under the threat of eviction or police surveillance. Moreover, 
on some occasions, migrants approach squatting not only as a way to satisfy their 
need for housing and a social life, but also as a political tool to claim their citi- 
zenship rights, especially if they enjoy the support of political squatters and other 
native activists. This social context of overlapping and different living conditions 
constrains any given interaction between native squatters and migrants. 

When the squatting scene is politicised and nurtured by leftist, autonomist, 
and anarchist perspectives, solidarity with those in need and oppressed, which 
includes many migrants, is a founding principle. From the 1960s onwards, the 
most outspoken political squatters in Europe had to face the historical circum- 
stances of the aftermath of the Second World War as well as the crisis of welfare 
policies in the following decades. This led, first of all, to defensive struggles 
against fascism in all its dimensions—not only neo-fascist groups and political 
parties but also their ideological roots. Anti-fascism, then, became one of the 
main pillars of identity for those squatters whose politics pointed beyond the 
walls of the occupied spaces. Accordingly, the opposition to racism and xeno- 
phobia was considered a logical consequence of that stance since fascist politics is 
based on ethnic supremacy, conservative nationalism, hate towards those seen as 
inferior (not only ethnic minorities and foreigners, but often homosexuals, 
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disabled and homeless people, punks and hippies, communists, and even 
women), and a pervasive violence. The threat of fascism and racism surrounding 
the squats provoked squatting activists to delegitimate these imaginaries and take 
defensive actions to halt their proponents. As an output of this attitude, rich 
anti-fascist and anti-racist iconography, information flows, and specific activities 
(workshops, sit-ins, border camps, etc.) have been produced by squatters and, 
sometimes, migrants involved in squats too (Moore & Smart 2015, Mudu & 
Chattopadhyay 2017). These affinities ease the practice of solidarity between 
native squatters and migrants but their interactions may also be subject to limita- 
tions, disruptions, and non-linear evolutions. 


Autonomous Agency: When Migrants Squat 


Squatting in Madrid began as a public action in the years of transition to liberal 
democracy, following Franco’s death in 1975, although the first squat sounding 
similar to other autonomous spaces in Europe is dated to 1985. In 1992, there was 
a notorious incident which established the association between squatting (in aban- 
doned buildings, not in slums) and migration. A black Dominican woman named 
Lucrecia Pérez was murdered while having dinner collectively in a squatted and 
almost ruined building—a former discotheque. She was 33 years old and had 
a daughter. She had neither residence nor work permits. Another Dominican man 
was shot in the same raid. According to the judicial sentence, the protagonists were 
four men, three minors, and one policeman aged 25. They were all known in 
Madrid for associating with fascist gangs and far-right football hooligans, and they 
also had a record of previous violent assaults. The court sentence stressed hate, 
xenophobia, and racism as motivations for the shootings (Calvo Buezas 1993). The 
building was located in an upper-class neighbourhood of the metropolitan area of 
Madrid (Aravaca). There was neither electricity nor water supplies in the occupied 
premises, which contributed an image of marginality and decay associated with 
squatted places. In 1993, as an attempt to question those stereotypes, a group of 
autonomist students occupied a building on the campus of the University Complu- 
tense of Madrid and named it Lucrecia Pérez’ (Caravantes et al. 1995: 32). 

International incoming flows of migration rose in Spain from the mid-1990s 
onwards at higher rates than ever before (Martin-Pérez & Moreno-Fuentes 2012). 
At its peak in 2005, undocumented and non-authorised migrants amounted to 
1.2 million (Clandestino Project 2009), and at the end of 2010, the total number 
of foreign-born people settled in Spain had reached 6.7 million. In relative terms, 
the number of foreigners in Spain shifted from less than 2% of the population in 
the 1990s to 12% at the end of the 2000s. Notwithstanding this, in some neigh- 
bourhoods (such as those in the city centre of Madrid, where squatting was very 
popular) the concentration of migrants meant rates above 20-27% in the Centro 
district and 22% in Tetuán, for example, in 2011 (Schmidt 2012: 2). In 2011, the 
four main countries of origin for immigrants in Spain were Morocco, Romania, 
Ecuador, and Colombia. 
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The above indicates a regular increase of migrants in Spanish cities until the late 
2000s—when the global financial crisis interrupted the flow of incoming migrants. 
Thus, it could be expected that migrants participated in squats at a similar rate. 
Given the absence of accurate calculations, I estimate that the presence of migrants 
in political squats slightly augmented over the years, although their percentage 
was in general lower than the local average. For example, according to my regular 
observations of political squats in Madrid since 2007, migrants rarely represented 
more than approximately 10% of the members or visitors. In the 1980s and early 
1990s there were even fewer migrants attending squatted social centres. More- 
over, not all the foreign nationalities were equally represented. Latin American 
immigrants were the first to arrive in Spain and faced an easier adaptation process 
given their mastery of the Spanish language. However, the racist or xenophobic 
attitudes of many homeowners determined their exclusion from the rental market 
once their Latin American accent was noticed. On the other hand, the interest in 
the revolutions and political struggles of Latin America meant that many squats 
organised events and invited people from that region. Therefore, Latin American 
migrants were the first to be seen in political squats. In any case, when migrants 
squatted buildings on their own, autonomously, they tended to do it away from 
the political squatting scene, as the Dominicans did in Aravaca, for example. This 
pattern is also evident in other cases widely covered by the mass media. 

Outside of Madrid, for example, between 2002 and 2004, around a thousand 
people (most of them undocumented migrants from Africa and Eastern Europe) 
occupied the abandoned military barracks, known as Cuarteles de San Andreu, in 
a working-class neighbourhood of Barcelona. Their living conditions were very 
harsh: without water, electricity, toilets, and waste management. After the police 
evicted the occupiers, around a hundred residents were rehoused by municipal 
agencies and the Red Cross. The occupation showed the autonomous initiative of 
homeless poor people to get shelter but they were not able to implement any col- 
lective self-organisation of the place. Different NGOs, local associations, neigh- 
bours, and political squatters from the area helped them occasionally and rallied to 
stop the clearance of the barracks (Blanchar 2004, Canal Solidario 2003). 

In 2008, the Palacete Okupado in the working-class district of Carabanchel 
(Madrid) popped up in the local news. One day after it was reported, the police 
arrested 12 undocumented migrants out of the 20 who lived in the building, 
although there was no official eviction. Most of them came from Senegal and 
arrived in the Canary Islands on a fragile boat. After their detention in the 
squatted building, they were subject to a deportation order. The multi-storey 
house had been squatted for more than one and a half years. One of the squat- 
ters was a Spanish citizen who claimed to have signed a rental contract, which 
he found out later to be a scam. In contrast with the previous case, this house- 
hold was collectively run and the neighbours got along well with the migrant 
squatters (Herráiz 2008). A formal association Coordinadora de Inmigrantes or 
COIN (Immigrants’ Coordination) supported them with legal advice and oppor- 
tunities for professional qualifications. 
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In another area called Majadahonda, an upper-class municipality in the metropol- 
itan region of Madrid, a luxury development that did not meet planning regulations 
remained empty from 2000 onwards, although the ground floors were occasionally 
used by homeless people, drug addicts, and youngsters. Later on, an estimated hun- 
dred Latin American migrants grouped as families (and mainly coming from Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, and Dominican Republic) occupied all the apartments of the building. 
The replacement of the previous transitory occupants granted the new ones some 
support by neighbours. The squat was mentioned in the news in 2010 and still 
remained occupied in 2014 thanks to the absence of any judicial lawsuit against the 
squatters (Medrano 2010, Rivera 2014). Journalists used the term ‘okupas’ (squatters) 
to name these migrants, although no direct connection with political squatters was 
known. In addition, the prior media-created image of filth, scuffles, male domin- 
ance, lack of self-organisation, and rejection by the neighbours shifted to a more 
positive one in which diverse residents, grouped in families, and cohesively organ- 
ised, enjoyed respect in their neighbourhood in spite of their anomalous form of 
housing tenure. 


Squatters, Migrants, and the Global Justice Movement 


Contacts between migrants and native political squatters increased in the 2000s. 
The latter approached the former by launching solidarity actions, fundraising, 
demonstrations, etc. The first landmark of this interaction was a campaign in 
2001 when hundreds of undocumented migrants strived for their legal right to 
remain in Spain by resorting to lock-ins or self-confinement in different encierros 
(buildings) in 14 Spanish cities (Nodo50 2001). In the case of Barcelona, around 
800 migrants (mainly of African, Asian, and East European nationality) occupied 
48 churches. Although squatters were not the only activists who joined the cam- 
paign, the demonstrations and solidarity actions created a strong precedent for 
further cooperation. The campaign coincided with the demonstrations of the 
global justice movement against wars, neoliberal policies, and global capitalism, 
but also with a slight decline in the squatters’ movement after the enforcement 
of the 1995 Penal Code in which squatting had become a crime. In Madrid, 
squatters from El Laboratorio 2 and from Seco were involved in one of the 
encierros, although the dominant role in the negotiations with the state author- 
ities was played by labour unions and a formal non-governmental organisation 
(SOS Racismo). 

This wave of solidarity and closer ties is illustrated by a case from September 2002. 
One building occupied by migrants in Madrid’s Murcia Street was set on fire. 
Ten residents were evicted after the police arrived. Protesters who gathered in 
solidarity with the migrant squatters (COIN and political squatters from La 
Biblio and El Laboratorio 3) assumed the fire was intentionally caused by racist 
individuals. La Biblio was a long-lasting grassroots library project that operated 
in different squatted buildings where they also taught the Spanish language to 
migrants as a way ‘to fight against the laws on migration and the social exclusion 
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of migrants’ (La Biblio 2002). After the frustrating experience of several evic- 
tions, the collective decided to rent a place in Lavapiés where they have con- 
tinued with their usual activities to the present. 

The alter-globalisation trend gave birth to the ODS (Office of Social Rights) 
in the mid-2000s (Arribas 2012, Toret et al. 2008). At least ten organisations 
became initial members of this network of activists in different Spanish cities 
and four of them were rooted in Madrid. The aims of the ODS went beyond 
solidarity with migrants because they had the intention of investigating, devising 
shared strategies, and acting on the circumstances of ‘precarious living’ in the 
productive, reproductive, social, and political spheres—all of them affecting both 
migrants and increasing portions of the native working- and middle-class popu- 
lation. This entailed alternatives to traditional and bureaucratic welfare policies 
based on assistance, subsidies, hierarchy of rights, and state discipline. In a similar 
vein, these activists opposed neoliberal policies because they drag individuals 
into a flexible and unsafe job market, manage state borders at the convenience 
of capitalist interests, and criminalise political dissent. ODS then called for the 
defence of social rights for all and the self-organisation of those disempowered 
through precarious living. 

However, it has been admitted that their daily practice focused more on the 
concrete needs of migrants who approached their offices regarding legal docu- 
ments that allow them to work and reside, the provision of attorneys and soli- 
citors to deal with their arrest and threats of deportation, their economic 
subsistence based on the informal selling of goods on the streets, and their 
knowledge of the Spanish language (Arribas 2012, Lopez et al. 2008). Some 
ODS groups were also criticised for reproducing, unintentionally or without suf- 
ficient resources to prevent it, a hierarchical and professional mode of assistance 
to migrants by white, European, middle-class, highly-educated activists. They 
would have also failed to engage all kinds of precarious natives and migrants 
because of their focus on the most urgent problems faced by some of the for- 
eigners (Arribas 2012: 222-224). 

One of the achievements of the ODS was to build bridges between the squat- 
ting scene and other autonomous but not necessarily squatted social centres 
where some ODS groups were located (La Piluka, Prosperidad, and Caraban- 
chel, in Madrid). These ties challenged the dominant squatting identity where 
migration and precarity did not represent a central aspect of the political dis- 
course of squatters. The ODS network called to ‘exit the ghetto’, they ques- 
tioned the squatters’ radical imagery of resistance without any compromise or 
negotiation with the local authorities, they named the purely theoretical anti- 
fascism and anti-racism as symbolic without a consistent practice, and challenged 
the acceptance of nomadism as a given fate. In Madrid, two of the squatted 
social centres where work with migrants was a key area of activism, Seco and 
Eskalera Karakola (in the latter case, as a feminist group they were engaged with 
migrant women earning their living as domestic workers and prostitutes: Precar- 
ias 2004), succeeded in their claims for legalisation. Therefore, migrants and 
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their specific living conditions became more visible and well recognised among 
the squatting scene of Madrid, mainly due to the actions of the ODS. Two 
examples of this influence in the next generation of squats were the Bangla 
Thursdays’ in Casablanca (where a group of Bangladesh migrants made a small 
income by preparing and selling dinner, in addition to showcasing films and 
music from their cultural background) and the multiple activities in La Enreda- 
dera de Tetuán such as hairdressing, “Womens” Saturdays”, Spanish language clas- 
ses, computing workshops, the ‘free shop”, etc. in which Latin American and 
African migrants took part frequently (see Image 4.4). 

In the declining years of the alter-globalisation cycle of struggles, the expres- 
sions of solidarity continued. For instance, political squatters launched the Mun- 
dialito Antirracista (Anti-racist Little World Cup) in 2006 and the Campaña 
contra el Racismo (Campaign Against Racism) in 2007. The former was 
a yearly event in which activists from all over the metropolitan region of 
Madrid shared a day of ‘non-competitive sports competitions’ (basketball, foot- 
ball, running, etc.). The Mundialito was organised by La Eskuela Taller (based 
in Alcorcón, a working-class municipality next to the City of Madrid). Their 
aim was to stop the growing racism around sports since they observed that fascist 
groups tried to book out public sport facilities in order to prevent migrants from 
using them. They also expressed their intention to unite ‘natives and foreigners, 
anarchists, communists, autonomists, postmodernists and separatists’ (Mundialito 
2011). The Mundialito was celebrated for nine years in spite of the obstacles 
erected by the local authorities. In a similar vein, the Campaign Against Racism 


IMAGE 4.4 Squat La Enredadera, Madrid, 2017 


Source: Author 
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gave priority to cultural activities and collective meals over more militant and 
overt political actions (Rivero 2007). 

In this period, I also noted a more frequent presence of Latin American 
migrants engaged in political squats—not only in social centres but also, a few 
years later, in residential communes such as La Barraka or Cambalache. It is 
worth mentioning two examples of how this engagement occurred: (1) the trad- 
ition of international solidarity, which connected autonomist movements with, 
for instance, the Zapatista uprising was manifested in the organisation of groups 
such as the Red de Apoyo Zapatista de Madrid (RAZ), whose members usually 
lived in collective squats (La Juli) and participated in squatted social centres in 
order to raise funds and spread information about politics in Mexico (at Malaya, 
La Mácula, La Enredadera, etc.). At the same time, they served to incorporate 
migrants from Latin American into the autonomist life of Madrid. (2) Excep- 
tionally, some Spanish squatters decided to marry undocumented migrants they 
knew well after years of mutual cooperation (within the ODS at the Patio Mar- 
avillas, for example) in order to halt the threats of deportation that the latter 
experienced. 

In 2009, squatters and other activists formed the Brigadas Vecinales de Obser- 
vación de Derechos Humanos or BVODH (Local Citizens Watching [Migrants’] 
Human Rights, similar to the US group Cop Watch) and made their public 
presentation in La Mácula. By wearing reflective vests and walking around in 
groups of more than ten, they surveyed, documented, and denounced the police 
as they implemented identity controls in the streets, at subway exits, the front 
door of associations, and in queues for administrative appointments. These con- 
trols mainly addressed poor, non-regular, and non-white foreigners. Although 
police inspections are considered illegal if uniquely based on ethnic criteria, the 
police raids were systematically orchestrated. In this new form of solidarity, 
activists collected data about the stop-controls, informed migrants about their 
rights and, if possible, prevented their arrest. In parallel to the claims made by 
other formal NGOs such as Amnesty International and SOS Racismo, the 
BVODH were able to gain media coverage of the police’s violation of migrants’ 
human rights. They also released three reports at one-year intervals with the 
results of their activity and analysis (BVODH 2014). 


Migrants’ Empowerment through the 15M Movement 


After the huge mobilisation that took place on 15 May 2011 proved a turning 
point, the political context changed for both migrants and squatters. On the one 
hand, in 2012 the conservative central government excluded thousands of 
migrants (and also natives away from Spain for more than 90 days) from the free 
services of the public health system (this measure was partially reversed in 2018 
by the social democratic government). This had a large impact on all the esti- 
mated half-million undocumented migrants at that time (BVODH 2014: 16) 
and provoked numerous actions of solidarity and civil disobedience (YoSi 2015). 
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On the other hand, since 2013, the Campaña Estatal para el Cierre de los CIEs 
(Campaign Demanding the Closure of the Detention Centres for Migrants) 
intensified the criticisms of abuses, deaths, privatisation, absence of public scru- 
tiny, and the illegitimacy of the detention-and-deportation centres. Many organ- 
isations were involved in this long-lasting campaign. After 2011, however, the 
number of participant groups, demonstrations, individual case follow-ups, and 
investigative reports made and spread by different grass-roots collectives 
increased significantly. Squats in Madrid such as Patio Maravillas (and, in par- 
ticular, the special committee of Ferrocarril Clandestino) actively took part in 
the campaign. Even the annual traditional New Year's Eve anarchist march 
to jail was replaced by a march to the CIE, located in the area of Aluche, 
and was supported by various political squats (La Gatonera 2013 and https: // 
cerremosloscies.wordpress.com/). 

A third key circumstance that occurred after 2011was the soaring number of 
both foreclosures of homes with owners unable to pay their mortgages and evic- 
tions of tenants unable to pay the rents, combined with the absence of any 
emergency solution provided by the disappearing public housing system. 
Migrants were among the ones most affected by those events because of their 
entry into the housing market at the peak of the speculative construction 
bubble. The protests organised by the PAH since 2009 were ongoing but, above 
all, they gained wider support and influence after May 2011. In Madrid, an asso- 
ciation of migrants from Ecuador was the first to join the PAH. Members of 
neighbourhood associations as well as lawyers, economists, and psychologists also 
became regular participants in the PAH. With a similar methodology of civil 
disobedience at the time of the evictions and the will to negotiate feasible solu- 
tions in each case with the banks or local authorities, other “housing groups’ 
born out of the 15M popular assemblies extended this wave of protest. Some of 
these groups also joined the PAH and some of their members were former or 
present political squatters (in PAH-Centro, at least according to my observations 
and interviews). 

In 2011, the PAH launched the campaign Obra Social, which consisted of 
the occupation of abandoned buildings, especially those owned by banks and 
real-estate developers. Instead of calling them ‘squats’ they preferred to use the 
adjectives ‘recuperated’ and ‘liberated’ to refer to the buildings. Therefore, they 
tried to get rid of the stereotypes associated with the squatting movement like 
the strong emphasis on a radical ‘left-libertarian’ political ideology and the 
manifold goals of the squatted social centres. The PAH occupations focused on 
the housing needs of evicted families, and at the same time they demanded 
‘affordable rents’ from the owners of the buildings and “emergency housing’ 
alternatives from the state authorities. Pre-15M squatters also attended eviction 
resistance callouts and supported the new ‘liberations’ of buildings (Abellán 
2015, De Andrés et al. 2015, Martinez & Garcia 2018). 

This political context became a tipping point that shook the whole squatting 
movement as we knew it. Negotiations and mass media coverage became more 
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accepted by even the most militant activists. Squatting for housing became more 
visible, politicised, and collectively supported. Poor families with children, 
homeless people, and immigrants became more engaged in the organisation of 
protest actions and the self-management of occupied buildings. This empowered 
them to overcome their difficulties by resorting to squatting. The old imagery of 
squatting did not vanish at all (not even in some of the new occupations) and 
many old-school squats remained quite active. Most of them, however, supported 
this emergent housing movement and, above all, their squatting initiatives. In many 
of the occupations, branded as part of the Obra Social or taking a similar political 
perspective (Sebastián Elcano, La Cava Encendida, La Manuela, Las Leonas, Corrala 
La Charca, Calle Cadete 7, Calle Argente, Calle Callejo, La Dignidad de Móstoles, 
etc.), there were many Latin American migrants involved, although without any 
explicit distinction pointing to that identity (just as an indication, see the American 
accent of activists in the videos of the PAH Vallekas 2014, Cadete 7 2014). One of 
the squatted blocks (Sierra de Llerena, in the district of Vallecas), in which many of 
the residents are of African origin, remained out of the public eye for two years. 
Afterwards, they went public and associated themselves with the Obra Social of the 
PAH (Vargas 2014). This move was motivated by an eviction statement issued by 
the owners of the building. 

The 15M movement also stimulated other forms of activism in the field of 
migration, and these were narrowly connected to the squatted social centres in 
use or promoted by the 15M popular assemblies in the different neighbour- 
hoods. In particular, in Lavapiés, a “group on migration” called Migrapiés was 
created early on. Their work focused on criticising police raids, the provision of 
legal assistance to migrants, and support for them when they needed to use the 
public health system. They also launched a co-operative for providing meals that 
operated in squatted social centres such as Casablanca and La Quimera before 
renting their own self-managed social centre (Mbolo Moy Dole) and extending 
their projects to organic agriculture, cleaning and moving services, painting, 
catering, and alternative tourism (Diso Press 2014). Migrants, mainly of African 
(sub-Saharan) origin, worked in an egalitarian and consensual manner with 
Spanish indigenous activists, and empowerment through mutual aid and support 
was the main approach instead of just providing help to low skilled and 
resourceless migrants (Méndez 2012). 


Interactions and Contexts 


The above analysis has revealed four specific configurations in the ways that 
squatters and migrants relate to each other (see Table 4.5): 


1. Autonomy. When immigrants squat alone without the initial help of native 
political squatters, although some cooperation may occur later on. 

2. Solidarity. Either migrants or political squatters launch protest campaigns, 
actions, or events in which the issues of migration, citizen rights, police 
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controls, etc. are the main claims at play. Both groups cooperate with each 
other and the squatted spaces are used to develop these ties. 

3. Engagement. Migrants participate in the activities and the self-management of 
political squats, usually initiated and run by natives, with different degrees 
of involvement and in different numbers in each case. 

4. Empowerment. When political squatters help migrants to squat and they both 
may occasionally cohabit in the occupied building. 


Obviously, these forms of interaction may overlap. The striking observation is 
that, beyond the expressions of ideological solidarity or the tendency towards 
hidden deprivation-based forms of squatting, different forms of interaction have 
prevailed in different historical periods. In particular, ‘engagement’ has increas- 
ingly occurred along with the rising numbers of migrants in Spain. Furthermore, 
the subordinated integration of large numbers of migrants has also boosted 
highly-segregated labour and housing markets. Against this backdrop, the influ- 
ence of some initiatives, such as the ODS facilitated, the ‘engagement’ of 
migrants in squatting. The forms of ‘empowerment’ were more fully developed 
due to the rise of the 15M movement during the economic recession of the 
2010s, which hit immigrants and many other precarious social groups especially 
hard. ‘Autonomy’ and ‘solidarity’ modes remained constant features, but their 
knowledge, public visibility, and political support grew up in parallel with the 
increased social recognition and legitimation of squatting, at least until the 15M 
movement experienced a notable decline around mid-2014. 

An additional implication is that the political squatting networks remained rela- 
tively consistent with their left-libertarian discourse of solidarity in order to add 
the migrants’ struggles into the range of their concerns. However, it is worth 
noting that the process of mutual cooperation was slow over the first decade and 
a half (1985-2000) and some structural limitations are still at play, such as the 
hierarchical relations that occur when migrants just ask for help from native polit- 
ical activists and no autonomous organisation emerges out of their interaction 
(a complaint which is usually expressed by PAH members as much as it was by 
ODS activists before). In addition, the language barriers that necessitate exhausting 
exercises of translation and tend to disengage migrants from struggles where 
natives are dominant (this is why, as an exception, Latin American immigrants are 
more prone to participate in squats), can occasionally damage the cooperation. 

The various types of interactions between migrants and squatters and their 
change are due to some specific contextual circumstances—in particular, the rise of 
the global justice movement and the triggering experience of the ODS, on the one 
hand, and the 15M movement and the new housing mobilisation, which were born 
after the global financial crisis, on the other. The relevance of these social and polit- 
ical contexts is nuanced with some other political and economic dimensions. The 
rise of the Madrid metropolis as a global city during the late 1990s, the mobilisations 
called by the global justice movement, and the new waves of internationalism, such 
as Zapatismo in Mexico, gave birth to new modes of questioning the dominant 
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border policies for people (while not for capital) and the devastation created in poor 
countries by capitalist modes of production, consumption, debt, exploitation of nat- 
ural resources, etc. In addition, the restrictions set by the European governments in 
the last decades halted the requests of asylum seekers, reinforced the military control 
of borders, legalised detention camps where numerous illegal practices and human 
rights violations are reported, and implemented deportation flights of undocu- 
mented migrants. These policies have engendered more risky forms of migrant 
mobility and deadly tragedies over the last few decades. Paradoxically, they were 
combined with discourses of ‘integration’ and ‘multiculturality’ as well as privatisa- 
tions and cuts in public services (Avila & Malo 2010), including those services that 
specifically address the migrant population. 

Therefore, the incorporation of critical debates around these issues during the 
early 2000s in the political squatting scenes paved the way for more intense and 
practical forms of interaction with migrants. Accordingly, starting from an initially 
poor interaction and given the prevailing image of marginality over the autono- 
mous migrants’ squats, the political squatting scene in Madrid evolved into deeper 
concerns about migration issues, its involvement in migrants’ struggles, and tighter 
cooperation in the practice of squatting. After the global financial crisis in 2008 
and the 15M movement in 2011, the occupation of houses by migrants, political 
squatters, and other activists boosted and challenged the criminalisation processes 
which were generally applied to squatting. This, at least in Madrid and other 
Spanish cities, obtained more favourable media coverage and produced a shift in 
the tactics of negotiation. As a consequence, the politicisation of the blocks occu- 
pied for housing purposes resulted in increased engagement and empowerment of 
the migrants involved in squatting. 


Squatting in Paris: Internal Divisions and Local Regulation 


March 2013 was my second visit to Paris dedicated to understanding the squatters’ 
movement in the city. Curiously, the term ‘squat’ is an Anglicism frequently used 
in France. Three years ago, together with Thomas Aguilera, I visited some build- 
ings, although by that time I could not talk with many local activists. In 2013, 
Aguilera and other members of SqEK (Margot, Heidiman, and Jacqueline) organ- 
ised a number of visits, thanks to which we held very enlightening debates and 
talks with some of the local squatters. 

The legal context of squatting in France was described by several activists in 
the following way: 

During the first 48 hours, a squatted building can immediately be evicted by 
the police as soon as they have knowledge of the fact—this occurs. 

After that time, the squatters (having demonstrated that they have resided at 
least for two days by means of some type of supply bill or, even, some home 
delivery) must prove before the police (even calling them with that purpose) 
that the building meets the minimum conditions of dwelling (light, water, no 
threats of ruin, etc.). 
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From then on, it is the owners of the building who must proceed to 
denounce the squatters in judicial instances if they want to get possession of the 
building back. 

During the winter months (that can be extended by government decree if the 
weather conditions of a particular year are particularly hard) no eviction is car- 
ried out. This is known as the “winter truce”. 

Once there is a court sentence, the police quickly evict the squatted buildings, 
although sometimes there is resistance or various circumstances that may delay 
the end of the occupation. 

Therefore, occupying abandoned properties is not a criminal offence in France, 
but evictions follow very clear channels set for all actors. Due to this non-criminal 
consideration of squatting, the political, judicial, and police authorities adopt their 
decisions by trying to balance two fundamental rights of the republic's constitution: 
housing and private property. This opens a margin of discretion that allows the per- 
sistence of many squatting projects. On the one hand, during the *winter truce' and 
in the absence of a property complaint (or by the time gained in judicial litigation 
against the complaints). On the other hand, due to the active intervention of some 
municipal authorities that use squatting as a way to develop their public policies and 
calm the revealed social conflicts. All of this can happen while there is no court sen- 
tence that requires the eviction of the squatted property. 

How can municipal governments 'use' occupations? According to Aguilera, 
they can sign a convention (agreement) with the squatters, allowing them to use 
the property for a limited time (usually three years). In exchange, the squatters 
would have to pay a symbolic rent below market prices. It is like a form of 
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IMAGE 4.5 Squat Le Transfo, Paris, 2013 


Source: Author 
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temporary legalisation and usually occurs at a very early stage, during the first 
days or weeks of the occupation. In the agreement, clauses are listed regarding 
the kind of activities the squatters will carry out in the space. Failure to comply 
with this may result in a unilateral termination of the agreement by the author- 
ities, a file reported to the police or the court, and an eviction request. We refer 
here to state properties. Some privately owned properties can also be subject to 
the mediation of the municipal authorities if the signed agreement and rent are 
satisfactory to the owner; the municipal warrant and its control over the squatted 
space could be enough for an owner who did not have any plans for the build- 
ing. The crucial aspect in these deals is that the agreed activities would increase 
the public services offered in the urban area where the squats are located. Thus, 
the “project” presented by the squatters should be adjusted to the vision and to 
the cultural and social policies of the local authorities—or to offer innovative 
activities that are not in much contradiction with the official rules. According to 
Aguilera, around 85% of the occupations in Paris during 2010 would have 
adopted this sort of agreement with the town hall, all of which would have 
been entitled “artistic”. 

The second method of municipal intervention is to offer the squatters 
a convention d'occupation en précaire (precarious-use contract) of the property, also 
in exchange for cheaper rent than the market price. While regular agreements 
are preferably applied to occupations such as socio-cultural centres, the precar- 
ious contracts tend to be applied to occupations with residential purposes. The 
precarious contracts do not offer many guaranties of stability to squatters and 
depend principally on the plans of the property (public or private) with respect 
to the building (its sale, rehabilitation, demolition, etc.). In 2010 there were 18 
precarious contracts throughout Paris. 

Of course, it could also occur that there is no negotiation between squatters, 
owners, and authorities. In this case, the chances of survival for the occupation 
would be significantly reduced due to the legal conditions and the repression, 
which are rigorously applied. All this political and judicial activity means an under- 
lying or implicit regulation that seldom appears clearly in the programme of political 
parties. One exception was the legalisation of 59 Rivoli (www.59rivoli.org), located 
at the heart of the commercial urban centre. The legalisation of this squat was 
included in the electoral promises of a social democratic candidate who won the 
municipal elections in 2001, being fulfilled later with a considerable economic 
investment in the renovation of the building. In general, regulation entails an inher- 
ent condition of ‘temporality’ for all the cases, even though many agreements can 
be renewed several times at three-year intervals. 

The third feature of the regulation of squats is their integration in regular admin- 
istrative procedures. Therefore, occupations are normalised and institutionalised, 
which increases the political and social tolerance towards them. This is the case for 
‘open call’ agreements (mise en projet), when authorities establish a specific period in 
which to receive proposals of use for an empty property, or even a previously squat- 
ted one. In the former case, instead of punishing the squatters, they force them to 
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compete with other possible users. Moreover, in addition to keeping the property 
effectively in use, the policy stimulates the provision of relevant services to the 
neighbourhood and a low cost for the public purse. 

Lastly, the doors are often closed to both mediation and regulation when it 
comes to the most undesirable squatters in the eyes of the authorities (poor, 
immigrants, drug addicts, and radical activists). In these cases, repression is prac- 
ticed in a more relentless way. The distinction between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ squat- 
ters promoted by the authorities is neither strict nor clear. For example, 
Aguilera commented on a case in which a local politician requested one of the 
groups dedicated to housing homeless people and immigrants in an irregular 
situation (DAL and Jeudi Noir) to squat a specific property so, later, they could 
establish an agreement of temporary use. 

The squats we visited in Paris were aligned according to these axes, some- 
times overlapping positions and attitudes: (a) those negotiating a temporary legal 
status vs those who remained squatted without any agreement with the property 
or the state; (b) social composition of (probably lower) middle class vs members 
from socially excluded groups; c) preferably artistic activities vs a priority of rad- 
ical political activities (left-libertarian); d) collective self-management vs exclusive 
management of a small group (association) or, even, an individual promoter. 
From the combination, in different degrees, of these factors and the networks 
that they constitute with each other, different families of squats in Paris are 
formed. Some examples will illustrate that configuration. 

Two of the artistic squats located outside of the area where the majority of 
squatters are concentrated (north and north-east of the city) are Le Gare XP 
(Experimentale) [http://garexp.org/] in the south, and Jour et Nuit Culture 
[http://jouretnuitculture.blogspot.com.es/] in the south-west. The first is 
a group founded in 2004 that had occupied on five previous occasions. They 
split as a result of one of the evictions and are currently housed in their sixth 
building (Portes Ouvertes) through an ‘occupation agreement’. The second was 
promoted by a Chilean migrant, Alejandro, after having collaborated for 
a season with another squat (Théátre de Verre; www.theatredeverre.fr/) also led 
by another Latin American immigrant. In addition, Jour et Nuit Culture has 
a full name that aims to provide the squat with a positive image in a district 
with a conservative predominance and without any previous squat: Collectif 
Artistique Tranquille [Quiet Artistic Collective]. Since its opening, they have 
invited the neighbourhood to participate in the space. In this way, they earned 
the sympathy of the conservative government in the 15th arrondissement to 
such an extent that local authorities helped squatters face the complaint of the 
owner, an electricity company, in court. For two years, they had a 'precarious 
contract’ and then they signed a more stable agreement with the local authorities 
for three years, paying a monthly rent of €3,000. Some 25 members, mostly art- 
ists, currently comprise the collective. 

In the area of La Chapelle (north of Paris), there are several cases of squatting that 
bring together artists, such as the aforementioned Théâtre de Verre and, among the 
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best known, the Jardin d'Alice (http://jardindalice.wordpress.com/, see Image 4.7) 
and Le Shakirail (http://shakirail.blogspot.com.es/, see Image 4.6), as well as archi- 
tects, such as the Eco-Box community garden (www.urbantactics.org). Le Shakirail, 
in particular, consists of two buildings, (800 and 600 m?, each) owned by the 
French railway company SNCF (a former training centre, union headquarters, and 
changing rooms), next to the railroads. They arrived at that place after two previous 
occupations and evictions. The place they were squatting in 2013 was occupied in 
2011 and a few days later they signed a ‘squatting contract’ in exchange for an 
income of €1,200 per month, although they also pay civil liability insurance separ- 
ately. About 14 artists live in the space. 

The workshops, buildings, and garden that make up the Jardin d’Alice were 
evicted shortly after our visit because the city council decided to carry out 
a renovation of the area, including the construction of social housing. The art- 
ists-squatters accepted this ending with resignation and were looking for new 
empty spaces to move their activity. By that time, the same fate hovered over 
the Théatre de Verre for the coming months. Curiously, none of these incidents 
implied a rupture in relations with the municipal authorities, who continued to 
sponsor many of their activities. In addition, many of these squats or squatted 
social centres (later legalised) maintain close mutual ties and a certain shared 
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IMAGE 4.6 Squat Le Shakirail, Paris, 2013 


Source: Author 
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identity. They regularly work on the organization of the festival “Intersquat' and 
in a network of the same name that serves as an information agenda for activities 
[www.paris.intersquat.org/]. 

All these groups of artists must establish legally registered associations before 
signing the agreements. They must also develop very detailed proposals of the 
cultural activities they will promote. Finally, any activity that displeases the 
authorities can lead to termination of the contract and the beginning of 
a judicial process that culminates in their eviction. Most of them assume that 
these are projects with an uncertain duration, especially after the expiry date of 
the deal. However, they also consider that these are very convenient agreements 
from an economic point of view, since they can access urban locations that 
otherwise would be very expensive to rent at market prices. Besides this, the 
exhibitions, parties, or plays that they offer to the public, at very affordable 
entrance fees, are developed as part of their own vocation, independent of 
enriching the official cultural agenda sponsored by the authorities. There is also 
an ‘unwritten clause’ that consists of the possibility that the artists reside in the 
same buildings where they have their workshops. The agreements do not usually 
refer to this use, but there are no complaints about it, and it is fully assumed by 
all parties that an artistic career is very precarious and that real-estate speculation 
in Paris makes access to decent housing very difficult. Therefore, in these squat- 
ted-and-legalised “social centres” there are collective kitchens, hot water, 
showers, living rooms, etc. There is a very intense community life for several 
dozens of people who cross paths with the continuous and abundant visitors, as 
well as with those who attend the programmed activities. 

The majority of squatters are concentrated in the north-west area of Paris. In 
particular, the districts of Belleville (mainly, the 19th and 20th arrondissements) 
and Ménilmontant stand out. Belleville has a long history as the site of revolu- 
tionary activism at different times since the nineteenth century as well as hosting 
numerous cases of autonomist and artistic squatting since the 1970s. It is also 
a traditional area of settlement for ethnic minorities and the immigrant popula- 
tion, with many social housing blocks stuffing the territory. It is in this area that 
we find more squats with a strong autonomous-anarchist orientation who reject 
negotiations with the authorities. In some cases, they did not even have the 
opportunity to initiate these relationships. They did not have any “artistic pro- 
ject’ to offer in return, nor a willingness to schedule activities that could be pre- 
sented with the municipal stamp. Many of them have mutual aid bonds and 
many informal relationships with each other. 

In the neighbourhood next to Bagnolet, we visited Le Transfo [https:// 
transfo.squat.net/, see Image 4.5]. The occupied premises consist of four huge 
buildings and the asphalted space between them. About 30 people reside in one 
of the buildings, while the others have many empty rooms and large spaces for 
all kinds of activities and workshops. They had been managing the space for 
a few months only. It was squatted in November 2012 and they had lost the 
trial that the property (the privatised electricity company EDF) filed against 
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them. Therefore, as soon as the ‘winter truce’ ended, it would be evicted (it was 
finally evicted in 2014). Among its principles were the rejection of all negoti- 
ations with authorities and the gratuity of organised activities. Its priorities were, 
above all, solidarity with different current struggles and with other social move- 
ments. The groups using the space contributed financially to cover the common 
costs. In any case, nobody paid a set rent to live or use a workshop. They did 
not have much relations with the social organisations of the district except with 
one that opposes the gentrification of the neighbourhood and another one that 
helps irregular immigrants. 

On the border between Belleville and Ménilmontant is La Miroiterie [www. 
guernicamag.com/daily/jacqueline-feldman-vive-la-miroiterie/]. It is an artistic 
squat that has been active since 1999. It was to be evicted in the coming weeks 
because the claim of the new owners finally prospered (it was effectively evicted 
and demolished in 2017). Previously, the property was divided and there was no 
agreement to denounce the squat, so there was no need for any accord to be 
reached in the form of legalisation via project or ‘precarious occupation’ con- 
tracts. Several people resided in the property throughout its 13 years history and 
some artistic workshops were also housed. Even so, the squat stood out as one 
of the most prolific places in terms of concert programming (in particular, punk, 
rap, and jazz). 

Situated right on the street in front of La Miroiterie is the social centre 
Louise Michel (after the 1871 commune leader; www.louise-michel.org/), 
founded and financed by the anarchist Lucio Urtubia. He is known for 
having created counterfeit checks from several banks for years and distrib- 
uted that money between various political groups. During our talk, Lucio 
made us understand that squatting is in a, somehow, different political and 
cultural circuit, so they did not have much mutual contact. Not far from 
there, we also discovered La Cantine des Pyrénées (www.rue89.com/2013/ 
03/21/au-squat-cantine-des-pyrenees-menu-5-euros-et-police-au-dessert 
-240713), where you could eat at a very affordable price and attend French 
classes or film screenings. In this case, there was no contract or agreement 
that had legalised the squat. They told us that they had received visits from 
thugs sent by the owners, so they also feared an imminent eviction (it was 
eventually evicted in October 2013). 

The last squat to which I will refer is located on Valenciennes Street, to the 
north of the city but more central, near the Gare du Nord train station [www. 
theatlanticcities.com/housing/2013/01 /pariss-power-squatters/4480/]. This is 
one of the occupations carried out by the Jeudi Noir collective. They had the 
double goal of providing accommodation for people in need and to take part in 
broader housing policies. Therefore, it is not a social or cultural centre, although 
some artists collaborate with the collective. Jeudi Noir emerged among univer- 
sity students in 2006 and soon began to squat with the support of DAL. The 
organisation has resorted to this practice in order to house, above all, irregular 
immigrants since its foundation in 1991. Most of the squats have had an 
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ephemeral duration except one that lasted for a year. The most relevant aspect 
of the squats launched by Jeudi Noir and DAL is that they seek a large impact 
in the mass media. In addition, many of the members of both organisations are 
also militants of various political parties. They have built a strong relationship 
with many politicians and have contributed to a broad acceptance of squatting as 
a legitimate action in the claim for housing justice. In the case of Valenciennes, 
three buildings were squatted on 29 November 2012 and two social democratic 
ministers came to support the squatting before the media. However, it is private 
property and they expected a forthcoming eviction—all the inhabitants were 
later relocated by the authorities and social housing was built in the same loca- 
tion. About 60 people selected by DAL inhabited the building, including some 
24 minors, although a dozen resident activists were sleeping in a separate 
building. 

Judging from these observed cases, the ‘squatting movement’ in Paris is so 
internally fragmented that there is no single movement for many of its parti- 
cipants. The presentations and debates of SqEK helped some activists with 
different tendencies to get to know each other better, although deep incom- 
patibilities emerged among them during the debates. The concept of ‘social 
centre’ from an occupation takes very different shapes in each of the trends. 
Having said that, it should be emphasised that in most of the cases, housing 


IMAGE 4.7 Squat Jardin d'Alice, Paris, 2013 
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is combined with social, political, and cultural activities. Moreover, the 
“winter truce’ provides them with three to four months of relative calm in 
terms of evictions, although they narrated several cases of illegal evictions 
carried out during that period as well. 

The strong pressure of the municipal government to normalise (integrate, regu- 
late, and legalise) the squatters of a more artistic nature has generated a political cul- 
ture of a certain tolerance towards squatting. In this way, squatting is understood as 
another means of protest that allows the forcing of authorities to grant rents at prices 
lower than the dominant ones. That is to say, for many artistic collectives, squatting 
is conceived as a negotiating and pressuring tool to access work, exhibition, and 
residential spaces that the municipality could sponsor. Something similar happens 
with the occupations of Jeudi Noir and DAL, who seek the rapid implementation 
of social housing policies to urgently house the most vulnerable groups. These 
forms of squatting avoid confrontation with the authorities. Moreover, they do not 
intend to maintain the squatting situation indefinitely. In fact, in this framework 
a general vision predominates of squatting as a way of using urban buildings and 
vacant sites assuming their fragile existence, a limited temporality not exceeding 
three years in the best case, when a relatively strong legal agreement has been 
reached. Finally, there is hardly any collective protest campaign and defence of 
squatting. However, the large libraries in some social centres; the critical orientation 
of many artists; and the common sensibility that sustains the legitimacy of squatting 
disused properties, with a long history already in the City of Paris and throughout 
the fle de France region, can be identified as the vectors of transversality that con- 
nect all this activist diversity. 
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ANOMALOUS INSTITUTIONS 


Is the legalisation of squats a positive and desirable outcome? Is it likely or 
unlikely to occur? How can it be explained according to specific conflicts and 
contexts? Some squatting experiences are able to last for many years, even dec- 
ades. Others are active for shorter periods, especially given the political and jur- 
idical pressures that force their swift eviction. Legalisation is usually seen as 
a necessary condition for a lengthy duration of such experiences. However, 
sometimes there are not many opportunities to turn unauthorised occupations 
into legal forms of tenure. Many squatters, especially those aiming for affordable 
state-subsidised housing, use occupations as a tactical move to press authorities in 
that direction. Negotiations and policy solutions for specific individuals are crucial 
stages of the process. On the other hand, there are squatters who express no 
intention to compromise. Their strategic protest goes far beyond the legalisation 
of squats, and they even confront those squatters who negotiate with the author- 
ities. The radical gesture of squatting, they claim, is at stake. Instead of legalisation, 
I would use the term ‘institutionalisation’ in order to investigate a number of 
squatters’ claims—the right to be relocated in affordable dwellings and buildings, 
the state's requisition of the occupied building and further transfer to the squatters, 
‘adverse possession’ in the rare cases where there is still such a regulation in force, 
and so on. Therefore, I elucidate the legalisation of squats as a specific outcome of 
a larger process where previous negotiations and subsequent integration in main- 
stream institutions are also crucial components. The concept of ‘anomalous institu- 
tions’ is introduced as a way to understand squatter resistance to state assimilation 
despite the occurrence of some forms of legalisation. 

In this chapter, I examine the controversial issue of institutionalisation 
among squatters, focusing on cases of legalised squats in European cities. 
I argue that ‘anomalous institutionalisation’ occurs once self-managed squats, 
whether legalised or not, become consolidated and socially accepted, despite 
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its inherent challenge to prevailing capitalist relations. This can be considered 
a successful sociopolitical impact, but it is not always perceived as such by all 
squatters. Furthermore, it remains unclear whether the legalisation of squats may 
be considered straightforward instances of institutionalisation and state assimila- 
tion, which reduce the squatters’ autonomy and radicalism, or whether these 
legalisations contribute to alternative forms of institutionalisation. My argument is 
that anomalous institutions grant substantial and relatively wide autonomy to 
activists, even after a process of legalisation. However, some of these processes 
may end up in forms of ‘terminal institutionalisation’, while autonomy can also 
be seriously constrained through the repression of existing squats. To clarify 
these nuances, I first examine the different types of negotiations between 
squatters, state authorities, and private owners. Second, I interpret the legal- 
isation of squats by framing it as a social movement outcome. And third, 
I define ‘institutionalisation’ as a broader systemic consequence in which 
legalisation intervenes in various ways and other structural features contribute 
in explaining the resulting outputs. Different examples from my own field- 
work and from secondary literature will underpin this approach. 


The Movements’ Structural Dilemmas 


According to Neidhart and Rucht’s definition (1991: 450-451), a ‘social move- 
ment’ may be conceived 


as an organized and sustained effort of a collectivity of inter-related indi- 
viduals, groups and organizations to promote or to resist social change 
with the use of public protest activities. ... People involved in social 
movements play very different roles ... core activists, participants, con- 
tributors and sympathizers ... Movements do not necessarily go through 
an inherent ‘natural’ life cycle to end up in the status of institutionaliza- 
tion, but rather follow an unsteady course. 


Therefore, squatting becomes a movement when it is not an isolated action or 
an occasional tactic by other movements and organisations, but when ‘squatting 
itself is a means and primary goal at the same time ... [and] is at the centre [of] 
a community of squatters who cooperate’ (Pruijt 2003: 143). A collection of 
well-rooted tactical approaches, as with some housing movements, must be 
included in the definition as well. Squatters, as activists engaged in broader 
movements, produce numerous ‘protest activities’ mainly by using a ‘non- 
institutionalised action repertoire’ and the constitution of ‘mobilised networks of 
networks’ without formalised membership and decision-making (Neidhart & 
Rucht 1991: 452). 

Legalisation and institutionalisation processes are possible outputs of the con- 
flictual relations between squatters and their opponents. This follows Tarrow's 
definition of ‘social movements’ as ‘sequences of contentious politics that are 
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based on underlying social networks and resonant collective action frames, and 
which develop the capacity to maintain sustained challenges against powerful 
opponents’ (Tarrow 1994: 2). In the study of squatter movements, some scholars 
emphasise the strategic features of the interactions between the parties involved 
in the conflict, the instability of those relations and identities, and their particular 
evolution over time (Owens 2009: 31). In more concrete terms, Pruijt defines 
‘effective organised squatting’ as ‘a sustainable way to repair, heat and maintain 
buildings, and deal with owners, authorities and the community ... contributing 
to the push for a lively, low-income people friendly city' (Pruijt 2003: 134). 

Legalised squats are cut off from the stock of radical activists’ material and 
symbolic assets. If a building or apartment is not squatted anymore, residents or 
users will stop using it as a political tool to oppose urban speculation—at least, 
in relation to that particular building. Dwellers in former squats are not squatters 
any more, although they can still help and support other squatters. Former 
squatters face different social problems in their daily lives compared to their pre- 
vious living conditions. In addition, their political culture of radicalism; auton- 
omy; and anti-systemic, anti-institutionalisation attitudes are easily replaced by 
more moderate, dependent, mainstream, and institutional arrangements. The 
intensity of contention decreases, although that can still be channelled within 
state institutions or remain latent until incidents and campaigns in the future are 
sparked anew. In addition, internal cleavages among squatters in favour or 
against legalisation could drive the movement to fade out. 

The outcomes of social movements could be distinguished between (1) those 
that bear directly on a movement's claims and (2) those which “are often indir- 
ect, unintended, and sometimes even in contradiction to their goals” (Giugni 
1998: 386). Besides the political opportunity structures and the use of disruptive 
tactics mediating the interaction of movements and authorities, Giugni proposes 
to examine how impacts are also due to the way movements are organised and 
public opinion. Tilly (1999: 269) added another variable to assess movement 
outcomes: to what extent are the effects a result of a movement's actions, of 
others” actions and external events, or a combination of both. The effects can 
also bear on a movement's claims. Tilly advocated for a 'critical theory of causal 
processes”, which is an ambitious goal given the many external conditions at 
play and the internal diversity of movements, albeit not an impossible task if the 
case study is well demarcated. As he remarked (Tilly 1999: 257), the minimum 
claim of a movement—and, therefore, the basic outcome to identify—is the tol- 
eration of the movement's existence by the power holders. 

Squatters are very contentious actors because they persist in practices that 
challenge the prevailing regulation of private property. For them, occupations of 
buildings are not just an occasional disruptive tactic within broader social campaigns 
and mobilisations, but a regular political activity and a substantial component of 
their protest. In addition to being tolerated, squatters aim at keeping the occupied 
buildings in their own hands for as long as possible. The legalisation of a squat may 
be instrumental to that end, but what autonomous control of the building means 
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may also change afterwards. More often than not, after a lease agreement is 
signed, former squatters start paying bills for supplies, home insurance, and ten- 
ancy rents. Therefore, legalisation processes are not necessarily equal to the 
squatters’ claims but can have an effect of them once other external circum- 
stances are met. 

Early on, in a concise evaluation of the 1946 squatters campaign in the UK, 
Ward categorised the stages of ‘popular direct action in housing in a non- 
revolutionary situation’ as follows: (1) ‘initiative’ (first actions that spark the cam- 
paign); (2) ‘consolidation’ (sufficient growth of the movement is able to challenge 
property rights); (3) “success”, “when the authorities have to concede to the move- 
ment what it has won’; and (4) ‘official action”, ‘usually undertaken unwillingly to 
placate the popular demand, or to incorporate it in the status quo’ (Ward 1973: 
70-71). In his view, legalisations are “official actions’ that comes after the ‘success’ of 
the movement. The success of the movement occurs when its opponents (author- 
ities and owners) accept their claims and start negotiations. Ward’s subtle point may 
help to illuminate the controversies around a movement’s success and other possible 
outcomes. However, we need to examine first the crucial social relations that either 
pre-empt or deviate from the legalisation process. 


IMAGE 5.1 Evicted squat in Rotterdam, 2016 


Source: Author 
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Strategic Negotiations 


It is obvious that any legalisation process of a squat requires previous negotiations 
between the squatters and state officials, politicians, or the private owners of the 
building. However, it is more rarely noticed that squatters also negotiate with their 
opponents by pursuing goals other than legalisation. I conceive these negotiations as 
one type of ‘strategic interactions’ (Tilly 2007) and also as one of the multiple rela- 
tions between dominant and oppressed social groups (Foucault 1982, Scott 2012). 
Negotiations are productive processes in the political arena, specific moments of con- 
tentious politics and social mechanisms binding actors and practices. Instead of 
approaching them as mere rational calculations, I examine negotiations according to 
incremental tensions between the parties involved. Instrumental goals, collective 
identities, and crucial contexts of policy, regulation, and economic condition, usu- 
ally related to specific urban settings, are all combined during the interactions 
between activists and their opponents. Negotiations entail ‘bargaining’ processes ‘in 
which two or more parties seek conflicting ends through the exchange of compen- 
sations’ (Burstein et al. 1995: 279-281) but are not limited to them. Hidden agendas 
or basic defensive moves can define negotiations too. When performed outside state 
institutions (parliaments, government agencies, administrative procedures, etc.), but 
on a regular and usually informal basis, I argue that we should regard negotiations as 
a key mechanism of movement institutionalisation. 

Negotiations between squatters and city officials are based on power relationships 
within particular contexts. In the case of Madrid, I observed squatters taking the 
initiative in the negotiations when trying to obtain legal status for squats. However, 
this proactive role was mediated by crucial conditions such as the mass media cover- 
age of the squatters’ pleas, the specific field of public policy involved (youth, educa- 
tion, culture, gender, etc.), and formal organisations supporting the squatter groups. 
No less important were the ideological cleavages and social networks existing 
within the local squatting movement. These had a strong influence on the course of 
the negotiations, and some internal splits, although not irreconcilable, occurred after 
legalisation. It is also significant that instead of squatted houses, only squatted social 
centres—and only a few of these—were legalised in Madrid before 2015. The polit- 
ical context that emerged in Spain after the 15M movement in 2011 and the ascen- 
dance of progressive governments in some major cities after 2015 facilitated the 
legalisation of many more squats, although internal divides in the movements largely 
remained. 

I suggest classifying negotiations in regard to squatting according to the fol- 
lowing four categories (see Table 5.1). 


High-Level Negotiations 


These are aimed at winning legal occupation of the building for squatters. Depend- 
ing on who the owner is and which state agencies are concerned with the manage- 
ment of the building or area, negotiators may vary, although squatters demand 
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TABLE 5.1 Types of negotiations in which squatters may be involved 


Negotiations 


Aims 


Social actors 


Outcomes 


High-level 


Transactional 


Legalisation of 
the squat 
Affordable rents 


State subsidies 
and benefits 
Participation in 
urban plans 


Private or public owners 
Local (or supra-local) state 
Mediators and facilitators 


Local (or supra-local) state 
Mediators and facilitators 
(Independent planners, 
other formal organisations) 


Legal security 
Spatio-temporal stability 
Socio-political recognition 
Access to state benefits 
Payment of rent, taxes, 
bills, etc. 

Socio-political recognition 
Access to state benefits 
Access to planning 
information 


Survival Avoid or Private or public owners Defence of squatters’ rights 
postpone Judicial court Public exposure of urban 
eviction Mediators and facilitators speculation 
Time to (Attorneys, municipal Private deals for temporary 
continue planners, mass media) use 
squatting 

Forced Avoid or soften Judicial court Reduce personal damages 


repression Police and injuries 


Protection of Bullies hired by owners Reduce penal punishment 


squatters 


Source: Author 


meetings of higher-level (usually local) state representatives. In case of success, 
former squatters could remain for a short or long period of time (rarely indefinite) 
at the cost of paying rent, a mortgage, taxes, bills, and anything else stated in the 
lease agreement. 

Aguilera (2010: 63-81) distinguished three types of high-level negotiations 
implemented in Paris: mediation, project, and temporary housing (convention 
d’occupation précaire). The empirical cases he describes display how tortuous the 
roads can be to achieve a legal, and not necessarily stable, status. These stra- 
tegic negotiations take place as an informal or ad-hoc environment in urban 
politics. Squats, thus, are managed on a case-by-case basis, according to media 
resonance and specific political tools, taking for granted that authorities are 
willing (or forced by their opponents) to negotiate. Otherwise repression, in 
the form of sanctions and evictions, is always ready to be applied due to the 
strong prohibition of squatting. 

In Prague, one of the first and more popular squatted social centres in the 
1990s, Ladronka, ‘managed to gain the municipality’s permission to legally use 
its property’ (Pixova & Novak 2016: 38). After the demise of the state-socialist 
regime, a new social fervour about private ownership encouraged squatters to 
focus on state-owned properties. The novelty of the squatting phenomenon for 
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the authorities made high-level negotiations for temporary uses easier. Mass 
media coverage was not especially stigmatising in that period, despite the notori- 
ous anarchist and countercultural orientation of many squats. Ladronka, in par- 
ticular, was evicted seven years after its occupation in 1993, following ‘the 
globalization protests against the IMF and the World Bank congress held in 
Prague in September 2000, which created a hitherto non-existent moral panic 
concerning anarchists among the public’ (Pixova & Novak 2016: 38). 

Another, more recent case from Prague was Klinika, occupied in 2014, re- 
occupied again after the first eviction, and followed by negotiations with the 
local and the central state authorities. Well-timed alliances with members of the 
Green Party facilitated the talks. Although the activists won a one-year, rent- 
free lease after the negotiations, the property was transferred between different 
public administrations later on (Pixova & Novak 2016: 43), shifting it to a new 
unauthorised status of occupation. Despite a failed eviction attempt in 2016 and 
being punished with a daily fine of 37 euros, in place since March of that year, 
the squatted social centre was still active as of 2018. 

Squatters can also deal with the private property owners of occupied buildings 
in case there are chances of an agreement on tenancy contracts or of selling 
the building to the squatters. Many of these deals are secret in the first stages, 
although they necessarily become public once both parties have signed the 
paperwork. In the case of Od:zysk in the Polish city of Poznan, for instance, 
the occupied building was auctioned and sold to a private company. The new 
owner met the squatters and offered 30,000 euros in order to leave the build- 
ing and move to a new location provided by the municipality (Polanska & 
Piotrowski 2016: 52). 


Transactional Negotiations 


These negotiations occur when squatters want to participate in public benefits, 
plans, or services. Frequently, this requires face-to-face encounters with authorities 
before proceeding with formal applications. Squatters, thus, attain both political 
recognition and basic resources, enabling them to persevere with their regular 
activities. Authorities can claim an inclusive attitude to all kinds of civic groups, 
squatters included, while simultaneously commanding home and squat evictions. 

Holm and Kuhn (2011: 653), for example, noted how Berlin squatters partici- 
pated in ‘cautious urban renewal plans’ in an alliance with groups of residents, the 
Alternative List-Green Party, as well as professional town planners and architects 
who ‘agreed to reject the bureaucratic and authoritarian urban renewal of the past’ 
Pruyt (2003: 135) also observed in Amsterdam that ‘involvement in neighbourhood 
politics and planning allows squatters to find allies and show themselves as construct- 
ive citizens, which has a moderating effect on repression’. Few cases of this involve- 
ment of squatters in conventional forms of citizen participation can be found in 
Spain, although I observed in Barcelona how Can Masdeu squatters agreed to par- 
ticipate in the urban planning of Collserola Park, where the squat is located. 
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Squatter engagement in participatory processes with local authorities can pave 
the way for future talks on legalisation. The same can be said about squatters who 
apply for funds to organise activities or repair the occupied buildings. Therefore, 
transactional negotiations can scale up to high-level negotiations if sufficient 
mutual trust has been created and other contextual circumstances contribute. 


Survival Negotiations 


There are defensive negotiations in which squatters engage mainly in order to 
prevent, or delay as much as possible, their forthcoming eviction. Hence, time is 
the most precious resource in play. By all legal means known, available, and 
ideologically acceptable to squatters they attend court cases and interact, at least, 
with judicial officials, owner attorneys, and lawyers who defend squatting. As 
many squatters argue, these lawsuits can result in a great deal of media attention 
on urban speculation and could provide social legitimacy to squatting by framing 
the injustice of the eviction. 

Albeit not often extensively reported by media, or simply delayed until 
several years after the day of eviction, some famous lawsuits in Spain (Cine 
Princesa in Barcelona, Guindalera and Laboratorio 2 in Madrid, etc.) have 
proved to be excellent events for public debate of the squatters’ movement 
(Asens 2004: 301, Cañedo 2006, Casanova 2002: 161, Martinez 2002: 
155-177). Press releases and conferences as well as support from squatters’ 
relatives, formal organisations, and public celebrities increased the media 
audience for these cases and the political value of this sort of judicial per- 
formance. In Madrid, the Laboratorio and Patio Maravillas, for instance, also 
accepted a visit and inspection by municipal architects in order to verify the 
structural conditions of the building. Thus, if the building was not officially 
declared to be in ruins, no one could claim a rapid eviction was necessary 
based on that aspect alone. 

Survival negotiations also call on squatters to meet with private owners away 
from the courts; the latter can threaten squatters with legal action or illegal har- 
assment. Property owners can also approach squatters to explain their future 
plans for the building in terms of renovation, selling, or use by relatives. A usual 
trade-off consists of offering some amount of money to the squatters so they 
silently leave the property. Another behind the scenes agreement is to concede 
to a temporary use, free of charge, until the economic or legal conditions of the 
building change. Most squatters prefer not to disclose these agreements to the 
whole movement in order to preserve its unity and radical identity. Almost 
never seen as concessions or successful achievements by other squatters, these 
compromises are instead often seen as a betrayal and selling-out because the 
deals do not challenge the speculative operations of the property owners. For 
the activists, these negotiations mainly pursue short-term goals such as postpon- 
ing a probable eviction. 
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Forced Negotiations 


Even more defensive negotiations with state factions happen when squatters feel 
forced to deal with the police. If squatters want to avoid detention, being 
beaten, and accusations of public disorder or resistance to authorities, sometimes 
speaking with police officers may help. As I have experienced directly in one of 
the squats (Malaya, Madrid, in 2008), in case of an immediate eviction, squatters 
can accept the convenience of establishing direct communication with police 
officers. These talks are carefully planned, aimed at reducing personal injuries 
and keeping their belongings safe during the eviction. I observed similar conver- 
sations in the first hours of a new squatting action (Cines Luna, Madrid, in 
2009) as well as during the development of non-legalised demonstrations. 

When police arrest squatters and file charges, forced negotiations directly lead 
to survival negotiations. An observation from Poland illustrates this point: 


Mostly, the detention of activists has resulted in court cases, and in the last 
15 years all but one were won by the squatters, who not only have 
a sympathetic lawyer but have become more and more skilled in litigation 
and legal practice. 

(Polanska & Piotrowski 2016: 54) 


It is worth noting that all types of negotiations involve the actors’ will to inter- 
act. The ‘forced’ level is the most ambiguous one because it is mixed with the 
squatters’ reactions to the threat of repression. However, this expected event can 
be planned in advance and negotiators can be appointed if the opportunity to 
talk appears. Often there is more time for planning and to decide whether to 
engage or not in other types of negotiations. However, some remarks about the 
structural conditions of those actors’ will are necessary here. 

Obviously, squatters wish to remain in the building they occupy. Thus, nego- 
tiations are a tool for fulfilling this desire, with some additional or alternative 
outcomes too. In lower-level negotiations—the defensive ones—only a few 
extra hours or months can be gained, but personal safety and protection from 
police brutality is the dearest value at stake. In the higher levels, an increasing 
political challenge to authorities may also steer the hidden agenda of the negoti- 
ations. In the case of successful legalisation, squatters can accept an alternative 
location in which to continue their activities. 

Concerning squatting, I find the above classification more useful than others such 
as, for example, that proposed by Burstein et al. (1995). The purposes of each level 
of negotiation do not correspond exactly to their six types of ‘policy responsiveness’ 
as a way of measuring successful outcomes for the movement: ‘access’, ‘agenda’, 
‘policy’, ‘output’, ‘impact’, and ‘structural’. Apart from access to state institutions 
and agenda setting, most policy outcomes address legal and legislative dimensions, 
while in my classification, only high-level and some transactional negotiations share 
similar concerns. Yet most squatters follow the basic purpose of remaining radical 
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outsiders and anti-systemic while squatting, so scattered attempts to engage in nego- 
tiations within the institutional realm cannot be properly regarded as movement 
goals, except for some housing struggles. Disobedience to the socially unjust distri- 
bution of private property is still a good bargaining chip when it comes to bringing 
squatters to the negotiation table. Moreover, a radical approach to squatting among 
non-negotiators can ease the odd agreements reached by the negotiators. However, 
the most radical wing of the squatters prefer street riots, clashes with the police, 
illegal demonstrations, and a refusal of any mediating organisations in negotiations 
with ‘the enemy’. A well-disseminated pamphlet, written by the anarchist Italian 
squats El Paso Occupato and Barocchio Occupato from Torino, has since 1994 
summarised the major arguments against negotiations and legalisation: 


The social center [Leoncavallo] that chose the molotov to defend itself in 
1989 now chooses to defend itself through negotiation with its evictors ... 
In essence, these social centers become aided and supplementary places for 
the reproduction of conformity and normalization through the administra- 
tion of services that the state lacks for the increasing numbers of marginal- 
ized people in the big cities who might become a problem for the public 
order ... We will never seek dialogue with institutions (certainly not with 
parties either of the right or the left) except in the case of extreme 
necessity. 

(El Paso 1995: 9-10, 14) 


In the Spanish context, when negotiations are aiming for the legalisation of 
a squat, the city council tends to be the main player or stakeholder, even when 
other state agencies or private companies own the disputed building. When it 
comes time to negotiate, local authorities will argue city policies, metropolitan 
and master plans, urban growth, the rule of law, and so on. Squatters may be 
presented as respected and responsible civil society actors endowed with their 
right to submit proposals and demands. Therefore, it is tempting to interpret 
negotiations from pluralist and institutionalist (or ‘managerial’) perspectives. For 
example, Burstein et al. (1995: 279-281) argue that “outsider groups’ like squat- 
ters may increase their ‘bargaining resources’ by means of protest and the activa- 
tion of ‘third parties’. Castells (1983: 322) verified the mediation of 
‘organisational operators’ between urban movements, society, and the political 
system. In particular, he pointed to the mass media, professionals, and political 
parties as facilitators. Negotiations may also be regarded as a structural feature of 
liberal democracy, ‘an institutional method for selecting leaders’ (Alford & Fried- 
land 1985: 250-253) and for conflict regulation, according to the ‘managerial 
perspective” (Pickvance 1984: 46). 

However, a “class perspective” (Alford & Friedland 1985: 345-353) seems 
more appropriate to investigate these processes. First, real-estate developers are 
never very far away from the negotiations. They lobby local authorities and 
influence various policies even if they do not own a specific occupied 
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building. Second, squatters question housing, cultural, and welfare policies. The 
autonomy and self-management of squatters imply responses and also alternatives 
to the locally managed “collective consumption” (Castells 1983: 319—320). Third, 
people who squat are not, in principle, wealthy enough to buy or rent a place. 
Moreover, even when some squatters are wealthy or belong to the middle or 
upper classes, they join a general claim for free access to abandoned properties 
and a better social distribution of spatial resources for all. That is to say, there is 
an immediate demand to accommodate themselves in the loopholes of capitalist 
urban speculation in parallel with a broader contestation of the capitalist system. 
Fourth, when squatters directly interact with property owners, it is not just 
a specific estate which is subject to negotiation, but class relations, capital accu- 
mulation, and land rents. If these negotiations are not overtly exposed, the 
potential to question that broader capitalist background is undermined too. 

As a consequence, negotiations are specific stages in which to represent the 
squatters' challenges to the local authorities and the urban capitalist dynamics. 
Due to the overall effects of neoliberal policies, negotiations between civic 
organisations and the local government may simply diminish political contention 
by shifüng movement organisations “from direct action to service delivery” 
(Fainstein & Hirst 1995: 186; also Mayer 2006, 2016) unless negotiations are 
regarded as concessions following mobilisation and confrontation (Fainstein & 
Fainstein 1993: 65). 


To Be or Not to Be Legalised 


In theory, legalisation falls under the domain of policy outcomes (Bosi et al. 
2016, Burstein et al. 1995). According to this perspective, social movements are 
usually more influential at the lowest levels of policymaking, such as 'agenda set- 
ting’ (Bosi et al. 2016: 11), but they are seldom capable of “changing laws and 
policies in accordance with their demands, and even less effective when it 
comes to the ‘implementation’ of intended reforms. Legalisations of squats cer- 
tainly go beyond gaining social recognition and raising the issue of squatting in 
the political agenda, but they are usually performed as an ad-hoc policy instru- 
ment, not necessarily based on a substantial legal change. Local authorities do 
lack many legislative powers that could decriminalise squatting and regulate 
occupations with evident social benefits. These powers lie more frequently in 
the hands of state authorities, including parliaments and central governments, 
despite the urban and metropolitan scale where the squatting and housing move- 
ments unfold. These institutional contradictions are a source of opportunity for 
both squatters willing to achieve legalisations and policymakers with a favourable 
attitude towards the legalisation of squats as a means to placate conflicts around 
squatting. 

As other institutionalist approaches point out, policy outcomes can be 
achieved through “incremental” or 'sequential' stages, and at “rapid” or “slow” 
paces (Bosi et al. 2016: 17). Some social movements interfere in the political 
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party system by nurturing new organisations, mobilising voters, and engaging 
in specific alliances with parliamentary representatives. The movements them- 
selves, after regular and trustworthy interactions with political elites, can 
become ‘institutionalised’. This is to say, movement organisations that become 
more formalised and hierarchically structured, depend more on state and pri- 
vate funding, cooperate more with authorities in deliberative forums and plan- 
ning processes, and even become outsourced service providers. This leaves 
room to ask how the particular legalisation of one or several squats in an 
urban region implies broader processes of institutionalisation, where 
a movement’s success can quickly turn into demobilisation and a decline in 
protest, without removing the structural roots of the conflict. 

A key contribution here is Pruijt’s argument that ‘effective organised squat- 
ting’ tends to resist ‘terminal institutionalisation’ unless state repression, co- 
optation and, sometimes, legalisation, fatally undermine its legitimacy, support, 
and duration. By ‘terminal institutionalisation’ he refers basically to the shift ‘in 
the repertoire of action [when] convention replaces disruption’ (Pruijt 2003: 
136). According to Prujit, ‘squatters themselves are drawn towards legalization 
because squatting is not only a political activity but an economic activity as well’ 
(ibid.: 135), which steers most squatters towards some sort of ‘flexible institu- 
tionalisation'—that is, where “conventional tactics complement disruptive ones’ 
(ibid.: 136) after negotiations with state officials or representatives. 

Pruijt's argument may be summarised as follows: Squatting is characterised by 
the predominance of disruptive tactics so the legalisation of squats is 
a conventional tactic that alters the balance. If radicalism is still guiding most 
squatters’ lives after a legalisation process, ‘flexible institutionalisation’ occurs. If 
legalisation is able to tame, weaken, and split the movement, or make it dis- 
appear and force its transformation into formal organisations and political parties, 
then ‘terminal institutionalisation’ occurs. Therefore, the process of legalisation is 
a crucial mechanism in either development, but not a determining one. It does 
not necessarily prevent squatters from remaining radical, nor lead them primarily 
into the institutional arena. 

Legalisation of a given occupied building is a battle won against the urban 
speculation in which that building was involved and the social exclusion experi- 
enced by the squatters. As Pruijt observes, it is a very convenient outcome for 
many squatters, especially for those with a pragmatic and short-term attitude. 
The question is to what extent former squatters remain as part of squatting and 
housing movements once they enjoy safer living conditions. They can still break 
the rules, but seldom in relation to their own building. Authorities may also 
aspire to contain the whole movement by giving away some concessions in the 
form of legalised squats, but their general goal may fail when movements are 
large and their structural grievances not fully redressed. 

In my view, Pruijt's analysis might be improved with an additional remark. 
Flexible institutionalisation follows legalisations when movement strength, self- 
management of former squats, and the predominance of radical repertoires of 
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action keep going, but also when most of the squatters are not co-opted as 
a result, so that neither they nor their activities become widely integrated into 
state institutions, state policies, and capitalist firms. Co-optation, in particular, is 
one of the usually unintended outcomes that emerges within legalisation and 
institutionalisation processes: “A salient example of co-optation can be found in 
the history of squatting in the UK. There, some squatters’ organizations were 
transformed into management offices that rented out short-life public-sector 
accommodation’ (Pruijt 2003: 136) As a consequence, we should distinguish the 
institutionalisation effects concerning particular legalised squats from those con- 
cerning the movements to which they belong. In other words, the legalisation 
of squats may lead to terminal institutionalisation if former squatters are torn 
apart, split, fragmented, and detached from the local initiatives of radical politics, 
with the output being a weaker squatting or housing movement. However, after 
being legalised, squats can still enjoy a high degree of self-management and 
autonomy from formal organisations, the state, and the capitalists, and thus keep 
contributing to radical movements and even supporting new squats. 

In short, I see the co-optation of activists as a usually unintended outcome of 
the movement’s actions that follows legalisation and pre-empts institutionalisa- 
tion. In combination with shifts in movement repertoires, unity, and autonomy, 
co-optation leads to either terminal or flexible forms of institutionalisation once 
squats are legalised. Contrary to Pruijt, I do not conceive of co-optation at the 
same level as institutionalisation or as a ‘second integrative mechanism’ (Pruijt 
2003: 136). According to my arguments above, institutionalisation designates 
a broader set of outcomes, and co-optation operates as a mechanism that may 
lead to the systemic integration of activists depending on its scope and the men- 
tioned synergistic effects. 

In his seminal analysis, Pruijt also advanced the thesis of ‘functional splits’ 
between moderate (or more institutionally oriented) and radical (or anti- 
institutionally oriented) branches of the same movement: ‘Institutionalization 
does not have to be associated with a movement’s decline. 


A movement may only be partly integrated, while a radical wing con- 

tinues to produce disruption. The integrated moderates can then reap the 

concessions made in response to the disruption wrought by the radicals. 
(Pruijt 2003: 135-136) 


Therefore, movement splits are driven by concessions to the moderates in the 
form of legalisation. Due to that policy, radicals become isolated, repressed, and, 
eventually, fade. The movement as a whole loses leverage. In other words, the 
success of the ‘institutional’ wing runs parallel to the failure of the ‘autonomous’ 
one. If the intention to suppress the radicals was actually driving the authorities” 
concessions to the moderates, then we could interpret legalisations as a success 
for the whole movement, although the yielded benefits only go for the more 
institutionally oriented activists. 
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Aguilera (2018: 130-140) applies the same rationale to the analysis of Paris 
squatters. In that context, the autonomous and anti-institutional factions of the 
squatters’ movements were a minority, with no interest in legalisations. How- 
ever, their confrontation with the authorities made them a likely target of 
repression while enhancing the outlook of squatters seeking legalisations—hous- 
ing activists and artists, mainly. The threat of radicalisation, Aguilera claims, 
facilitates the achievement of concessions from the authorities. In the case of 
the housing movement, the co-opted members are not the squatters but other 
professional activists and members of political parties, in addition to some 
formal organisations that support squatters. 


Autonomous squatters in Paris serve as watch-dogs against the full co- 
optation of the squatting movement. They regularly reactivate a critical 
point of view against legalisation and prevent consensus on the issue. More- 
over, they work as a movable cursor that pushes the claims of the whole 
movement farther and farther. They periodically demonstrate to moderate 
squatters that more action is possible and more claims can be made to public 
authorities. ... Finally, autonomous squatters are a threat that disorients Paris 
officials, who prefer negotiating with substitution and policy-oriented squat- 
ters [than] facing the prospect of autonomous squats ... 

(Aguilera 2018: 139) 


Artists use the legalised squats either as platforms to replace the local government 
in the provision of cultural services or as cheap studios to produce works des- 
tined for the market. Arguably, co-optation alone cannot explain the terminal or 
flexible institutionalisation effects for the social groups enjoying legal status or 
for the squatters’ movement as a whole. 

Aguilera also shows that the policy-oriented squatters’ groups historically 
appeared before the autonomous squatters. The tolerance towards the former 
was followed by increasing repression of the latter. New housing policies in the 
1990s and new cultural policies in the 2000s opened up the access of moderate 
squatters to state institutions, so legalisations became a more probable outcome. 
According to him, the ‘functional split’ works two-ways: 


If autonomous squatters had been acting alone, the end of the movement 
might have been precipitated in the late 1980s when they were strongly 
repressed. The emergence of pro-negotiation squatters seems to have contrib- 
uted to the moderation of the repression of the movement as a whole. Indeed, 
substitution squatters have shown that squatting is a legitimate mode of action 
when it is used to identify and animate vacant spaces ... This institutionalisation 
contributes to stigmatising autonomous and survival squatters. But at the same 
time, it contributes to de-stigmatising squatting as a political practice. 

(Aguilera 2018: 139—140) 
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IMAGE 5.2 After-squat Cyklopen, Stockholm, 2015 


Source: Author 


It is finally worth noting that repression of squatting is always possible and actu- 
ally probable no matter the stages of toleration, negotiation, legalisation, and 
institutionalisation taking place. When authorities apply a ‘selective neglect’ 
approach (Rossini, azozomox & Debelle 2018: 249), squatting is ignored, rele- 
gated to a minor political issue, or silently tolerated. Repression then occurs 
behind the scenes, far from the public eye. When squatters gain the recognition 
of local citizens, media coverage, and access to negotiate with state officials and 
representatives, authorities apply ‘containment strategies’ (Rossini, azozomox & 
Debelle 2018: 249). Legalisations are more likely to be granted, but repression 
also continues to target those who are, intentionally or against their will, 
excluded from that policy. Furthermore, evictions of previously legalised squats 
are not rare given the temporality of the agreements and the stringent regula- 
tions that the former squatters must observe, in addition to new speculative 
attacks by market forces. 


Institutionalisation 


In this section I distinguish three general forms of institutionalisation and discuss 
how squatting movements are involved in them. This analysis supplements the 
distinction between ‘terminal’ and ‘flexible’ institutionalisation. 
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Type I Institutionalisation: Integration of the Movement into 
State Institutions 


The integration of a movement into state institutions ends up in both the 
total disappearance of the movement and the regular adoption of institutional 
means by its former members. In the case of squatting this implies, for 
example, the utilisation of buildings only within legal regulations (private 
property, renting, temporary permission, etc.), the changing of squatter 
groups into political parties, and the preference of activists to participate in 
formal and bureaucratic planning procedures. Former radical activists who 
claim that they defend from inside state institutions the same ideas that they 
defended before as part of an autonomous movement, tend to underestimate 
the constraints imposed upon them by both the institution and the ruling 
groups within it. Assimilation to the dominant patterns within the state, then, 
would be pervasive. 

This kind of institutionalisation has been theorised as a highly probable stage 
in the evolution of movements in order to overcome their main disadvantages, 
such as instability, informal organisations and decision-making, lack of resources, 
exclusion from state institutions, repression, waning influence, and diminishing 
mobilisation capacity (Offe 1990, Piven & Cloward 1979, Tarrow 1994). Turn- 
ing to bureaucratic and conventional politics would stem from either strategic 
choices of the movement’s organisation or the macrodynamics of state democra- 
tisation involving movements (Pickvance 1999). This integration can also be 
considered as temporary, tactical, and fragile. Thus, insiders are able to spread 
their movements’ goals inside the institutions; however, this window may be 
narrower at a later stage, so, albeit unusually, activists may go back to the streets 
again (Touraine 1978: 87-89, 131-132). 

The squatters’ movements in Germany and Denmark are good examples of 
those that have been almost eliminated due to a combined policy of repression 
and legalisation. During the first wave of occupations in Berlin (1968-78), most 
squats were willing to negotiate legal agreements, and these were implemented 
on a case-by-case basis given the limited numbers of squatted spaces—around 14 
(Rossini, azozomox € Debelle 2018: 251). A much stronger extension of squat- 
ting took place between 1979 and 1983, with a total number of 287 squats. 
More than half of them were evicted and the rest were legalised. The legalisa- 
tions in the 1980s started when the movement lost the political initiative and 
suffered harsh persecution, so that it “established the division of the movement, 
making it easier to criminalize the autonomist non-negotiators (Holm & Kuhn 
2011: 649). The dominant policy of ‘integrating and repressing’ caused the 
internal divide of a notwithstanding previously united movement: 


As early as March 1980 a ‘squatters’ council’ had been set up. In the first 
phase, it refused any negotiations with authorities, demanding the release 
of all arrested activists, the end of criminalisation of squatting, and the 
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resolution of conflicts over all the squatted houses. But movement cohe- 
sion did not last very long. Evictions and demolitions repeatedly destroyed 
the results of the squatters’ self-help works, so that more and more squat- 
ters began looking towards establishing some kind of mediating agent to 
represent their interests to the local state. 

(Rossini, azozomox & Debelle 2018: 251) 


While most squatting groups accepted long-term legal leaseholds and participated 
in public self-rehabilitation programmes, the dissenting minority was rapidly 
evicted (Koopmans 1995: 170-179, Mayer 1993). Throughout these periods, at 
least 40 collectives purchased their formerly squatted buildings (Rossini, azozomox 
& Debelle 2018: 265). 

Similar ‘terminal’ defeats were experienced in the second wave of squatting 
in the early 1990s. Another ‘Berlin squatting council’ (B-Rat) was formed, 
this time with a shared approach to negotiating and finding legal solutions 
for all the squats. However, state authorities applied the same formula of 
combined repression and legalisation. ‘After the violent eviction of 12 squats 
in MainzerstraDbe in November 1990 provoked a fierce three-day resistance 
by the squatters, most squats were gradually legalised in separate negotiations 
with the city-districts’ (Rossini, azozomox & Debelle 2018: 252). Further- 
more, the property regime of each building created different arrangements 
and, in turn, more divisions among squatters (Holm & Kuhn 2011: 652). 
Squatting is still supported by many of the former squatters, and occasional 
squatting actions are also openly promoted from time to time, but the squat- 
ters’ movements of past decades have disappeared as a particular branch 
within the autonomist movement as a whole. 

Mainstream institutionalisation also succeeded in Copenhagen. Christiania was, 
for several decades since its occupation in 1971, an exceptional case of sustained 
squatting that survived under pressure but ended in a legal defeat. In 1973 
Christiania was granted the status of a “social experiment’ as a ‘freetown’ by the cen- 
tral government. This status was lost in 1978 when a high court ruled the clearance 
of the area—which, however, was not enforced. After a new parliamentary conces- 
sion in 1989, Christiania enjoyed certain legal protections that also prohibited new 
constructions by the squatters. A later lawsuit between 2008 and 2011 resulted in 
a decision by the Danish Supreme Court against the squatters. As a consequence, 
Christianites became ‘private owners’. In order to implement the verdict, buildings 
and land were transferred to a foundation whose board comprised both Christiania 
representatives and state appointees. The foundation, thus, became the full prop- 
erty owner of Christiania, especially after another legislative decision in 2013. 
Despite their long-lasting opposition to private property, the inhabitants of 
Christiania succumbed to market forces: “‘[R]esidents do not own the houses, 
but they pay rent to the Foundation who owns and governs the buildings’ 
(Rannila & Repo 2018: 3002). After such a long process, most parties 
assumed that the legalisation process implied the full normalisation of Christiania 
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and respect for the state building and planning regulations. Agreements between 
squatters and the state included the removal of houses built in conservational areas 
for cultural or environmental reasons. Five houses were effectively demolished and 
rebuilt in permitted locations. 15 houses more are expected to be removed by 2042 
(Rannila & Repo 2018: 3003). 

Once legalisation was imposed by the state authorities, internal splits among 
squatters occurred. On the one hand, residents were divided between those 
dwelling in ‘legal’ buildings and those houses considered illegal because they 
were self-built or located in areas of ‘historical value’. On the other hand, the 
new property regime opened up two ways of enforcing private ownership: 
make a deal directly with the state or buy it from the foundation via approval of 
the Christiania assembly. Given the extremely low prices of the buildings com- 
pared to other close-by central areas of Copenhagen, a few of the so-called ‘pri- 
vatists’ took the initiative to buy their houses directly from the state. This 
decision made them subject to harassment from other Christianites still more 
attached to the consensus decision-making process and direct democracy that 
defined the community hitherto: 


[I]solation, demonization, vandalism, throwing bombs, smashing windows, 
painting doors, painting the houses with graffiti, and booing out from 
meetings... [t]hese acts are punitive in a sense that they confined the pri- 
vatists to their homes and prevented them from taking part in the commu- 
nity as usual. 

(Rannila & Repo 2018: 3006) 


This internal conflict expressed a late attempt by the majority of Christiania 
to preserve their prior anti-private property or ‘commons’ approach, even 
once the legal conditions had changed. In addition, the community still man- 
aged to select new residents according to family and friendship bonds with 
the members. 

In the City of Copenhagen as a whole, the repression of squats and immediate 
evictions had become the general pattern well before Christiania was forced to 
accept privatisation. Local authorities had allowed and even subsidised a few 
legal social centres for radical and autonomist activists to meet. By 1990, after 
the first two waves of squatting, the harsh repression had culminated in the end 
of the squatters’ movement. Nonetheless, some buildings were legalised and 
continue as partially self-managed spaces to the present day (Folkets Hus, for 
example—squatted in 1971). In other cases, such as the well-known Ungdom- 
shuset (the Youth House), located at Jagtvej 69, the legal cession of the building 
was achieved after street battles with the police in 1982. The eviction, years 
later in 2007, sparked new riots, clashes, and large demonstrations that, again, 
resulted in a legal agreement with the authorities to set up a new self-managed 
Youth House in a less central area of the city (Steiger 2018: 177). Although the 
legalisation did not alter the autonomy of the activists who used the building, 
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their eviction reflected not only the repressive side of the Danish state against 
any form of squatting, beginning in the late 1980s, but also the tight nexus 
between repression and legalisation. Therefore, the terminal institutionalisa- 
tion of the squatters’ movement in Copenhagen implied more evictions than 
legalisations, and the latter were granted after a bargaining process, highly 
contentious negotiations, and confrontations between activists and state 
authorities. 

As seen, legalisation is the main avenue that leads to state integration, but not 
the only one. In Italy, for example, at least three squatters obtained seats as city 
councillors during the 2000s (two in Rome: Rossini, azozomox & Debelle 
2018: 258), and a political party was even born in a very well-known squatted 
social centre (Leoncavallo, in Milan) that had been attempting to become legal 
for more than three decades (Membretti 2007). Former squatters also became 
city councillors in Madrid after 2015, which facilitated the legalisation of some 
squats (Salamandra, EVA) and the tolerance of others (La Ingobernable) but did 
not integrate most of them. However, even when former squatters became polit- 
ical representatives and promoted the decriminalisation of squatting, their legisla- 
tive efforts clashed with a jungle of mainstream forces. This quote from an 
analysis of squatting in Rome illustrates my point: 


The only way to institutionalize them is by means of the 1998 regional 
law on autorecupero del patrimonio immobiliare (self-managed real estate 
renewal, Regional Law No. 36/1998). The law recognizes housing occu- 
pations as an alternative way to address the housing emergency issue 
through self-renewal of mostly public property, as fostered by the housing 
movements. Just a year prior, in 1997, Nunzio D’Erme, one of the leaders 
of the housing movements, had been elected municipal councilman. He 
thereby inaugurated the movements’ entry into local institutions to pro- 
mote the movements’ demands. Yet in the 17 years since its approval, the 
law has been applied in a very limited number of cases (11). 

(Mudu & Rossini 2018: 113) 


While participation in formal party competition is never a requirement, the cre- 
ation of formal organisations or private companies by the squatters is always an 
official request in case they want to achieve legal status for the buildings they 
occupy. In addition to being legalised, some ‘artist squats’ in Amsterdam (for 
example, Overtoom 301, Plantagedok, and Vrankrijk) and Paris (59 Rivoli, for 
instance) were expected to produce a regular programme of cultural events in 
order to contribute to the marketisation, touristification, and attraction of global 
capital to the city (Aguilera 2018: 128, Owens 2009: 228). Finally, we should 
recall that even wide-reaching policies addressing the legalisation of squats, as 
with the late 1970s ‘licensed squatters’ in the UK (Lowe 1986: 143), did not 
prevent a new squatters’ movement from thriving in the same context. 
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Type II Institutionalisation: New Institutions Promoted by Social 
Movements 


Apart from integration into already existing state institutions, structures, and 
regular dynamics, social movements can promote emerging institutions. When 
recognised by the dominant social groups, the state powers, and the society at 
large, new institutions become consolidated. Recognition means here an increas- 
ing social acceptance and legitimation, and often a demand for legal regulation. 
Movements that become active creators of new institutions are those able to 
transform issues once marginal into mainstream politics and culture. Feminist, 
LGBTIQ, civil rights, and pacifist movements were extremely efficient in doing 
this in many countries over the twentieth century, despite the waves of conser- 
vative backlash against them. Very often, the movements’ mobilisation and 
spread helped to produce new legal rights, anti-discrimination policies, and a lot 
of media coverage and public deliberation on those topics (Eder 2003, Goodwin 
& Jasper 2009). The institutionalisation of strikes, collective bargaining, min- 
imum wage, and paid holidays is an undisputed consequence of the workers’ 
movement. This type of institutionalisation covers different impacts that the 
movement may obtain before, or instead of, achieving integration into state 
institutions, if any — for example, the opportunity to testify in congressional 
hearings, the inclusion of issues in the political agenda, desired changes in pol- 
icymaking and legislation, etc. (Burstein et al. 1995). Another example is the 
participatory budget and the World Social Forum, which was born in Brazil as 
a result of the endeavours of various social movements and which obtained wide 
social backing and political acceptance all over the world (Santos 2003). 

The will of activists to prevent repression and achieve respect, especially by 
means of new legal rights, policies, and state agencies is also behind the creation 
of new institutions, although that is not the key driver. Integration in already 
existing state institutions (type I institutionalisation) does not leave much margin 
for innovations brought about by newcomers. Conversely, activists who reject 
this type of full integration ask for new spaces within state institutions (type II 
institutionalisation), with their own political views and agenda. For type I, 
a harsh repression against the movement and the movement’s reaction to it lead 
to a high degree of state integration. In type H, legalisation and acceptance 
within the state apparatuses are not aimed for at any cost. For the promoters of 
new institutions, their social legitimacy is of the utmost importance. Even if 
repression is not as fierce, activists will keep advancing their claims for new and 
distinct institutions through more or less contentious repertoires of protest. 

Above all, squatting has the advantage of keeping open a continuous social 
debate about the housing question, the legitimacy of property rights, and the right 
to the city for the most vulnerable tracts of the population (Hojer et al. 2018). In 
the Netherlands and England-Wales, where it was for a long time considered 
non-criminal behaviour, squatting became a broadly legitimate and frequent prac- 
tice. In particular, slightly more than half (53%) of the Dutch Parliament in 2009 
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voted in favour of criminalising squatting, while almost half (46%) voted against it. 
The same year, a survey was conducted among the Dutch population in which 
only 36.8% agreed with the statement that ‘[s]quatting an empty building should 
always be forbidden’, compared to 42.5% who disagreed (Pruijt 2013). Despite 
the durable social legitimation of squatting over various decades, the full enforce- 
ment of its criminalisation, after 2012 in England and Wales and 2010 in the 
Netherlands, undermined its spread and popular support (see Image 5.1). 

Social legitimation depends on public opinion but also on the frequency of 
practices. Sometimes both aspects may be in contradiction: “In 1979, there were 
estimated to be 50,000 squatters throughout the UK, with the majority (30,000) 
living in London’ (Finchett-Maddock 2016: 60). In 2011, the British govern- 
ment estimated the number of squatters in the UK at 20,000. In parallel, an 
opinion poll concluded that 81% of the population declared that the squatting 
laws should be changed to make it a criminal offence [http://yougov.co.uk/ 
news/2011/11/11/criminalise-squatting/]. Squatting, then, did not reach main- 
stream status, but it was a subcultural resource widely used for decades by thou- 
sands of people. The regular editions of the Squatters Handbook, released by the 
London-based Advisory Service for Squatters over the decades (it ‘has sold in 
excess of 150,000 copies since 1976’: www.squatter.org.uk/about-ass/), testify to 
the activists’ attempts to achieve the institutionalisation of squatting via the 
defence of squatting rights. 

Legitimacy is closely related to tolerance. The Dutch model of regulating 
squatting before its criminalisation was similar to the tolerance applied towards 
issues such as drugs, prostitution, and immigration. Squatting was seen as ‘the 
latest of the country’s liberal institutions’ (Manjikian 2013: 159). According to 
Dadusc, this regulated tolerance also implied a depoliticisation of the squatting 
struggles, a specific form of social control by codifying them still as deviational 
as well as a ‘productive mode of power’, providing a ‘useful informal service 
from the perspective of local governments’ (Dadusc 2017: 38-40). However, 
the tolerant Dutch approach drastically changed in the 2000s. Housing was 
intensively privatised, urban regeneration programmes expanded, and “zero tol- 
erance’ policies against all kinds of minor offences were implemented. 
‘Policing ethnic minorities and the youth became a priority’ (Dadusc 2017: 
42), migrants and asylum seekers were stigmatised, and nuisances such as noisy 
music produced by the squats became outlawed. This political twist affected 
squatting as well after decades of soft-institutionalisation, so its criminalisation 
by the end of the 2000s was not a surprise. 

We can also look at more exceptional and short-term episodes. For example, 
after the 2008 economic recession, squatting for housing in Spain was more prac- 
ticed and enjoyed greater support than ever before. This was due to general criti- 
cism towards both the banks, which were bailed out by the government, and the 
wave of home evictions that followed suit (Martinez 2018). However, squatting in 
a country with an extremely high rate of homeownership was always a controversial 
protest practice and even its increasing legitimation during the worst times of the 
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crisis did not last long. Once the new flows of real estate speculation through inter- 
national investment funds infiltrated the Spanish urban economy again from 2014 
onwards, property owners, landlords, the mass media, and political parties recovered 
their common front against squatting. 

A different conclusion arises from the peak mobilisations of the 1970s in Italy. 
By then, the simultaneous occupations of factories and universities resulted in 
synergetic effects that favoured the consolidation of squatted (and non-squatted) 
social centres in most cities over the coming decades, regardless of their illegal 
status (Mudu 2004). Attempts to legalise squatted social centres in Rome accord- 
ing to a specific city regulation (Delibera 26/1995) was applied in eight cases. 
These enjoyed recognition of their singular role as self-managed spaces and 
a certain stability for a decade, but many had also received eviction notices by 
2014. “These evictions are being justified officially by the need to abide by 
national and local budgetary frameworks, linked to “stability pacts” that push the 
municipality into repossessing public property and monetizing them’ (Mudu & 
Rossini 2018: 113). 

A late development of the social centres movement came, for example, 
around 2011 when the campaigns for ‘common goods’ were embraced by 
a new wave of squats in abandoned theatres and cinemas all over Italy (Teatro 
Valle Occupato and Cinema Palazzo in Rome, Teatro Coppola in Catania, 
Macao in Milan, Teatro Marinoni in Venice, Asilo della Creativita in Naples, 
Teatro Garibaldi in Palermo, etc.) (Quarta & Ferrando 2015, Valli 2015). 


The occupiers are capable of reaching beyond those who are directly 
involved in the act of disobedience and of bringing the space to the com- 
munity and the community to the space. Not only [do] they avert the tra- 
gedy of the commons by collectively managing the resource but they also 
share the utilities produced with the rest of the community. Not only [is] 
Hardin proved wrong, but through broader legitimacy the occupation 
takes a fundamental step toward recognition. 

(Quarta & Ferrando 2015: 17-18) 


Based on these claims to endow the commons, including occupations as men- 
tioned above, with a new legal status, squatters engaged with other movements 
against the privatisation of water and other public assets. As a result, cities such 
as Bologna (2017) and Naples (2016) passed local legislation to recognise and 
allow some self-managed squats to operate as “common goods’. In the case of 
Naples, seven buildings were explicitly protected according to ‘a self-regulated 
system of access, programming of activities, and operation developed by its civic 
communities and its inspiring principles’ (Delibera 446/2016). Some Spanish 
social centres followed the same rationale while striving for institutional recogni- 
tion as urban commons (Casa Invisible in Malaga, EVA and Patio Maravillas in 
Madrid, Astra in Gernika, etc.). 
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TABLE 5.2 Types of institutionalisation processes 


Focus of Political-economic | Strategic interactions Institutionalisation 
contention | conditions between opponents outcomes 
Type Legality Compliance (1) Legalisation, Terminal 
I. Integration with the rule of | co-optation, and End of the 
in state law and the concessions applied to | movement (but not 
institutions laws of capital | most in the of isolated protest 
movement practices) 
(2) High degree of | Potential 
repression applied to | decriminalisation 
the whole movement | of squatting 
and non-negotiators 
in particular 
(3) Only or mainly 
conventional 
repertoire of actions 
Type II. Legitimacy | Contribution to | (1) Legalisation, Flexible 
Promotion new legal rights, | co-optation, and Continuity of the 
of new social concessions only movement (but in 
institutions acceptance, and | applied to some parts | different forms than 
subcultural of the movement before being 
markets (2) Variable degrees | institutionalised) 
and forms of Potential tolerance 
Type III. Autonomy | Persistence of | | TP ression applied to | of squatting 
Creation of countercultural | different parts of the 
anomalous forms of movement 
institutions opposition to (3) Prevalence of 
mimstcan unconventional means 
politics and of action but in 
economy combination with 
conventional ones 


Source: Author 


In general, squatting movements find numerous obstacles to making squatting 
a new social institution or even to spread its practice widely enough as to be a 
modular protest action for other social movements. The cases above indicate 
a spectrum of degrees and contexts in which this can happen. Even after being 
broadly accepted, the image of squatting in the mass media may remain a very 
negative and stigmatised one. In order to fight its image of marginality, 
a squatting movement sometimes appeals to society with nicely designed books 
and well-argued documents displaying the most positive sides of squatting (Egia 
& Kukutza 2011, Kraken Nederland 2009, SQUASH 2011). In the Netherlands, 
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Italy, Spain, and Germany, many social centres, whether still squatted or squat- 
ted only in the past, are extremely well known as venues for music concerts and 
cultural events, sometimes with a massive attendance. Squats, then, have contrib- 
uted to institutionalising subcultural circuits and music scenes often as a well- 
established alternative. 


Type III Institutionalisation: Creation of Anomalous Institutions 


A third distinct category of institutionalisation (see Table 5.2) refers to the pro- 
cess that gives birth to ‘anomalous institutions’. When social movements remain 
on the margins of mainstream society and institutional politics, they can contrib- 
ute to the creation of anomalous institutions in addition to their claim-making 
activity and protest mobilisation. The boundaries with legitimation and legalisa- 
tion processes are blurred, but the key feature is that activists produce and 
defend these sustained forms of organisation, rules, social relations, and material 
bases without much interference from the state, the economic elites, or estab- 
lished social groups. 

Countercultural opposition to dominant institutions and markets, prefigurative 
lifestyles and practices (Yates 2014), ‘free spaces’, and the ‘institutionalisation of 
resistance’ and a ‘hidden law’ (Finchett-Maddock 2016: 40) are alternative designa- 
tions of the same concept. Instead of classic ‘“counterpowers’ or ‘workers’ councils’ 
aiming at a coordinated substitution of the state (Debord 1967: 38), anomalous 
institutions give priority to the autonomy and self-management of the spaces, 
resources, and internal regulations according to the participants and their different 
membership status (McKay 1998, Piazza 2013). This may lead, eventually, to 
a claim for legitimation and legalisation, but to build up autonomous spaces away 
from the dominant social relations is the main concern. Anomalous institutions also 
recall the ‘hacking ethic’ (the transgression of established rules and private property 
as a way to promote general intelligence) (Stallman 2002), the ‘rhizome’ (multiple 
and horizontal connections) (Deleuze & Guattari 2004), ‘constituent powers’ (Negri 
1994), and the Zapatistas caracoles (self-managed communal councils) (Klein 2002: 
217). As long as these sociopolitical experiments stem from contentious protests and 
activism are able to last and are broadly accepted by most of the participants (not 
only by movement activists), the processes leading to them can be identified as 
anomalous institutionalisation. 

Rucht (1990: 224) argued that some contentious repertoires of action, like 
civil disobedience, can also achieve a (albeit marginal) socially institutionalised 
status once state repression seriously discourages violent expressions of dissent. 
Even some political opportunity structures (pre-election periods or state crises, 
for instance) and ritualised ‘strategic interactions’ between activists and author- 
ities can constitute a sort of “secondary institutional framework’ shaping collect- 
ive actions as ‘relatively permanent features of a country’s political landscape’ 
(Goodwin & Jasper 2009: 313-314; also Piven € Cloward 1979: 14, 21-23, 
Tarrow 1994: 51, Tilly 1984: 47-50, 76-80). Like expatriates who can live for 
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a long time with subaltern and unclear rights, some countercultural expressions 
by movements persist in society, relatively hidden but also relatively expected, as 
part of a pluralist political landscape. 

Anomalous institutions are also referred to as ‘movement institutions’ for 
being ‘flexible, mobile, nomadic institutions ... stable laboratories of encoun- 
ters ... neither private nor public [but] community-managed ... offensive 
Social Centres, proliferating war machines’ (Toret et al. 2008: 121-127, Uni- 
versidad Nomada 2008). In the case of squatting, some information desks 
(take, for instance, the kraakspreekuur in Amsterdam or the well-established 
London based Advisory Service for Squatters), underground bars and ‘popular 
kitchens’, radical bookshops, independent publications, alternative think-tanks, 
non-legal co-operatives, self-managed festivals (such as the Intersquat events in 
Paris and Berlin), and non-squatted autonomous social centres (which were 
often squatted before and still support squatting too) constitute a ‘social move- 
ment infrastructure’ (SMI) (Kriesi 1996: 223, Owens 2009: 175, Uitermark 
2004: 228, 242) that serves as a material basis for anomalous institutions—with 
a similar value to the informal social networks that nurture every social move- 
ment (Della Porta & Diani 2006: 172). 

Squatters recuperate empty buildings and challenge housing shortages, unaf- 
fordability, and exclusion from city centres. In principle, their claims for spatial 
justice only entail protest practices and direct action. However, they also self- 
manage the occupied spaces, over time they resist in the squats, and they create 
alternatives to both social conventions and legal regulations. Hence, they also 
build their own institutions or ‘commons’ (Stavrides 2016) by resisting enclos- 
ures, market privatisation, and state facilities for capital accumulation. Since 
a sustained duration of the alternative experiences is a crucial dimension of 
anomalous institutionalisation, the legalisation of the squats may contribute to 
that end. The more squats continue to be self-managed after their legalisation, 
the more they adhere to the anomalous nature of institutionalisation. Whether 
legal or not, experiments in the self-management of collective resources remain 
relatively tolerated while confined to small groups of people. The anomalous 
side of institutionalisation (type III) risks being increasingly lost once the move- 
ment enters the cultural/subcultural mainstream (type II) or gains full access to 
existing state institutions (type I). 

Pruijt's “terminal institutionalisation’ is a more probable outcome of state 
assimilation, but ‘flexible institutionalisation’ is likely to happen in the type II 
and III processes (see Table 5.2). Co-optation of some squatters (e.g. as elected 
politicians, public managers, business owners, and university professors) or of 
some squatting organisations (as housing associations who quit squatting after 
obtaining state subsidies, for instance) can result in any of the three types of 
institutionalisation. When co-optation, concessions, and legalisation are not gen- 
eralised to the whole squatters’ movement of a city or metropolitan area, then 
the movement is characterised by flexible institutionalisation. For Piven and 
Cloward (1979: 33), co-optation is, above all, an elite response intended to 
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integrate and moderate the movement. I thus assume that co-optation is 
a serious threat to the whole movement, especially in a declining phase, unless, 
as I contend, it only affects a tiny and not very influential minority of the move- 
ment. Consequently, anomalous institutions are equally menaced by the sur- 
rounding environment of co-optation, regularisation, and integration into state 
institutions, especially in a capitalist context where precarious labour and com- 
modification of every service, good, space, piece of information, and social rela- 
tion is rampant. Reactions to these tensions can take the form of hybrid 
transitions between autonomous and institutional grounds, as was argued during 
the 2011 15M movement in Spain, with the key participation of squatters in 
broader anti-austerity mobilisations (Martinez 2016). 

Drawing on Koopmans (1995) and Kriesi (1996), we can associate countercul- 
tural movements with processes of anomalous institutionalisation. Countercul- 
tural identities are seen in terms of being ‘essentially negative, defined by 
opposition to something else, [seeking] conflictive interaction with political 
opponents, from whom they tend to get similar reactions that will reinforce the 
group’s identity’ (Koopmans 1995: 19). This means they are primarily anti- 
institutionalisation, resisting in practice types I (full integration in the state) and 
II (emerging institutions) of institutionalisation: 


[T]he goals pursued are so radical that changes in their direction are 
almost by definition insignificant. ... [and activists] tend to interpret con- 
cessions as an effort to appease the movement and to keep it from 
attaining its ultimate goal. Therefore, countercultural activists sometimes 
fight those who favour such reformist changes even harder than they do 
their true opponents. 

(Koopmans 1995: 32) 


Accordingly, success for the most countercultural and anti-systemic squatters is 
not linked to institutionalisation but to mobilisation, participation, and reaction 
to decisions taken by elites. ‘Even when countercultural movements employ 
legal action forms they are confronted with much higher levels of repression and 
receive much less facilitation from established actors than instrumental and sub- 
cultural movements, which are less threatening to the status quo” (Koopmans 
1995: 21). Following Koopmans’ classification, ‘instrumental’ identities and pur- 
poses would fit in type I institutionalisation (state assimilation), ‘subcultural’ ones 
would correspond to type II (new institutions), and ‘countercultural’-oriented 
movements would fall into type III (anomalous institutions) or outside the pic- 
ture. For Kriesi (1996: 222—231), the institutionalisation of countercultural social 
movement organizations (SMOs) occurs when these increasingly turn their 
activities to the preservation of their own existence, resources, and membership. 
In so doing, they are more prone to interact with the authorities and avoid the 
direct participation of the broader ‘membership’ (supporters, participants, and 
neighbouring communities). In legalisation processes, for example, squatters 
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would engage in lower degrees of mobilisation and confrontation. Furthermore, 
they would perform actions aiming to achieve higher social legitimation. If the 
legalisation of a particular squat is achieved, the main dilemma faced by the 
activists is how to keep radical politics and autonomy alive—the anomalous 
character of their project—even while complying with many more conditions in 
the rule of law and more domination of capital than before. 

Figure 5.1 represents the main ideas of this chapter. On the one hand, institu- 
tionalisation processes are constrained by contexts of repression and the resist- 
ance of movements to it. Squatters’ dilemmas regarding the possibilities of 
legalisation are not merely dependent on their more radical or moderate will, 
but, above all, on the intensity and nature of the repression they face. The 
favourable or negative attitudes of authorities and owners to negotiations with 
squatters also depend on how the strategic interactions between repressive and 
defensive actions evolve. Dilemmas are also structured according to the dominant 
urban policies and the capitalist interests behind them. These determine the spe- 
cific conditions of the legalisation agreements with squatters if they are ever able 
to be signed—how short or long term will the temporary use of the premises be, 
how many costs will the squatters have to bear, whether they can remain in the 
same building or are obliged to be relocated somewhere else, how much interfer- 
ence the current planning regulations and local policies will exert on the autono- 
mous life of the after-squat, and so on and so forth. On the other hand, even if 
radical movements do not regularly and largely resort to institutional means of 
protest, they are often engaged in institutional relations such as negotiations with 
state authorities, formal organisations, and private firms. Some negotiations are 
a straightforward means of achieving legal status for the squat or social housing, 
but there are other forms of negotiations that do not necessarily lead to that des- 
tination. Squatters, like many other radical activists, are always forced into low- 
key forms of negotiations just to continue their activities. Talks with the police, 
aid by attorneys in court, and informal deals with property owners is evidence of 
this basic relationship behind the most obvious forms of institutionalisation. 

Furthermore, I argue that legalisation of a particular squat should be distin- 
guished from the combined conditions that affect a whole squatters’ movement 
when legalisations are feasible and effectively implemented. Concessions other than 
the legalisation itself and various forms of co-optation of activists (especially leaders 
or key members) and their organisations (particularly once they are formalised) may 
accelerate a movement’s decomposition if generalised to most of its components. 
However, the decline of squatters’ movements may also be due to other circum- 
stances apart from legalisations, such as internal conflicts, a lack of resources, weak 
identities and organisations, the higher appeal of other social movements, and the 
shift in the contextual conditions of capital accumulation and its related policies. 
By the same token, I have stressed the capacity of movements to promote new 
state (or social, cultural, and economic) institutions (type II), as well as create 
‘anomalous institutions’ (type II). Legalisations of squats are not an essential obs- 
tacle in fostering these forms of ‘flexible institutionalisation” when most of the 
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conditions causing the decline of the movement are not altogether met. What is 
even more striking about this interpretation, is the possibility for squatters to con- 
tribute to flexible forms of institutionalisation without legalising squats. The more 
they strive for squatters’ rights, for respect towards diverse dwelling alternatives, 
and for the autonomy of self-managed squats, the more they push society, the pol- 
itical establishment, and market agents against the systemic contradictions. Long- 
term squats, their deep influence on social views about the housing question, the 
consolidation of countercultural practices and subcultural circuits, and their con- 
tribution to deliberations about urban injustice are strong forces that may facilitate 
the legitimacy and continuity of squatting over decades. 


Legalisation of Squats in Madrid 


Legalisations of squats have been unusual in Spain. They often were a taboo sub- 
ject among many Spanish squatters—with the exception of those in the Basque 
Country—who opposed negotiations with authorities and legalisations of squats in 
most cities until 2011. More experiences of legalisation have occurred since then, 
although no consistent policy was implemented in the majority of cities, with the 
exception of Barcelona between 2015 and 2018. Nevertheless, the legalisation of 
squats in Spain has been rare. Squatting enjoyed a vague legal status until 1995. 
From then onwards, according to a new penal code, squatting became a criminal 
offence. Notwithstanding that, in the mid-1990s the wave of squatting was at its 
height and only at the end of that decade did the movement experience a slight 
decline. Since 2007, in cities like Madrid, squatting has spread again. The uprisings 
that started in the spring of 2011 with the 15M movement also gave birth to 
a strong resurgence of squatting all over the country along with a new housing 
movement more eager to achieve legal deals once they occupied empty buildings. 

It was in the Basque Country where more cases of legalisation occurred 
due to its specific political situation and the conception of squatted social 
centres as ‘youth houses’ falling under the management of municipal youth 
policies. Yet there has been a recent case of a more genuine and ambitious 
‘social centre’, Astra (located in Gernika), which was eventually legalised after 
several years of squatting, evictions, and hard negotiations beginning in 2005. 
In Malaga, another group of squatters and cultural activists negotiated from 
the start, in 2007, and reached an initial agreement with the local and 
regional governments, as well as a national museum, in order to legalise the 
occupied building, La Invisible. Despite those promising prospects, the local 
authorities did not concede and threatened eviction several times over the 
following years, especially in 2018. In Barcelona, there are notable cases of 
legalised community centres after their occupation in the late 1970s, such as 
the still active Ateneu 9 Barris. Another curious case of anomalous institu- 
tionalisation is Can Batlló, an old factory which was legally transferred to the 
activists by the conservative/nationalist local government in 2011, the 
same day that a large grassroots mobilisation announced the occupation of 
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the property. The new progressive government, which included some former 
housing activists that had become city councillors in 2015, supported the 
legalisation of many squats if other plans for municipal facilities did not inter- 
fere. Nonetheless, not all the squatters were open to negotiations, especially 
if they were overtly exposed to the media, given the legacy of legalisation 
refusal by the most politicised squatters. 

In the City of Madrid, there were only four cases of legalisation out of 155 
publicly known squatted social centres from the late 1970s to 2015. Sometimes 
social centres also housed people. Exclusively residential squatted buildings or 
apartments are more difficult to count due to the fact that most remained secret. 
One of the legalised cases (La Prospe) was not exactly a squat, but more a sort 
of a free school for adults. One squatted social centre found in four locations 
(Patio Maravillas) made great efforts to be involved in high-level negotiations so 
as to obtain a state-owned building where a self-managed social centre could be 
developed, but it failed even when three of their members also ascended to the 
city council in 2015. The most salient case of a legal self-managed social centre, 
often referred to as a squat by the mass media, was never squatted, although 
some former squatters initiated and joined the project (Tabacalera). There were 
also some cases of informal agreements with private owners that allowed the 
squatters to remain without any fixed date, until the owner had plans for the 
building. The latter were seldom propagated among the local squatters’ scene. 
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IMAGE 5.3 Squat Patio Maravillas, Madrid, 2015 


Source: Author 
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Fully Legalised Squats 


The case of La Prospe does not exactly belong in the squatting movement at first 
glance but became very close to it during its campaign against eviction. In 1977, 
this popular school for adults was one of a number of groups who squatted, as 
a social centre, a building owned by the official labour union (Falange) during the 
dictatorship. Once it had been evicted from the building in 1980, La Prospe alone 
moved into a property belonging to the Catholic Church, whose rent was paid 
by the, initially reluctant, municipality (Social Democrats) after a short period of 
squatting. In 1991 the rent contract expired, and the Church wanted the school 
out of the building. Activists then initiated a public campaign and a strong mobil- 
isation to avoid eviction from that space, where they remained as squatters. After 
several years of losing all their cases in the courts, negotiations with the political 
parties and, in particular, with the conservatives, who were ruling both the local 
and the regional government, were fruitful. In 2001, the regional government 
gave them free permission to legally use a public-owned building in the same area 
(a former working-class neighbourhood in the north-east, now very close to the 
city centre) for a period of 50 years. 

La Prospe was not seen by the authorities as a typical squatters’ collective, but 
as an alternative school mainly for poor people, with a very long trajectory and 
international recognition, although closely linked to leftist and libertarian ideals. 
Since the Church’s attempts at speculation had been revealed, La Prospe’s activ- 
ists both supported squatting in general and publicly expressed their will to squat 
again if negotiations failed. Although most of the squatters in Madrid did not 
want to legalise their social centres, there was warm support for La Prospe’s 
high-level negotiations. La Prospe appeared as an example of well-conducted 
self-management and autonomous political commitment for all the progressive 
social movements of the city. After the legalisation they continued to practice 
the same autonomy with the same political connections (with autonomists and 
anarchists) and frequently offered their premises for events hosted by other rad- 
ical organisations. Both before and after legalisation, La Prospe has continued to 
represent well a socially recognised anomalous institution within the city. 

The second successful case of legalisation involved a group of feminist squat- 
ters, Eskalera Karakola, with previous experience in mixed-sex squats. In 1996 
they occupied a very old building, almost in ruins, which was then used almost 
exclusively by women. The squat was located in the inner city, Lavapiés, which 
was subject to various renewal plans during the 1990s and 2000s, and it is 
experiencing a belated (compared to other central districts) gentrification that 
began in 2016. The private owner of the building reclaimed it in 2003, but 
activists had already begun a public campaign asking the city government (con- 
servatives) to buy the building and transfer it for free to the squatters. The squat- 
ters lost a court case, but the campaign resonated widely in local media and also 
received international support. The city council did not buy the building but, in 
turn, by 2005, offered the use of two nearby public basements of social housing 
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estates on the same street for very low rent. The former squatted building was 
finally demolished a few years later, and the vacant land waited for construction 
plans many years more. 

It is significant in this case that squatting was never denied by these feminists 
(and post-feminists) as part of their political identity, but it never enjoyed the 
same level of importance as gender politics (involving related issues such as 
women’s labour precarity, LGBTQI militancy, migrant house workers, prostitu- 
tion, sexist violence, etc.) from a radical and autonomist perspective. Their inde- 
pendent feminist project was better accepted by the local authorities as 
a conventional civic claim than the multiple goals associated with other squatted 
social centres. In contrast to the previous case, the Eskalera Karakola’s attempts 
to negotiate a legal solution caused controversies among the squatters’ move- 
ment and did not receive unified support due to both the general taboo con- 
cerning the legalisation of squats and the different approaches towards gender 
issues. Notwithstanding this, the legalised women’s social centre kept the same 
autonomy and self-management of the space as before. Most of these feminists 
also remained very much involved in other social movements. 

The Seco social centre is another full legalisation of a squat. The squatted 
building was an old school subject to a renewal plan in a working-class area 
Puente de Vallecas not far from the city centre. The first squatters formed one 
of the groups of an extreme-leftist organisation (Lucha Autónoma) who partici- 
pated in dozens of squatting actions during the 1980s and 1990s. The building 
was self-abandoned after a first period of squatting (1991-97), and the re- 
squatting (1998-2007) opened up a political orientation much more connected 
to the local residents and concerned about the current renewal plan, problems of 
social exclusion, citizen participation, and social housing. Therefore, these activ- 
ists experienced a turn to more conventional urban issues beyond squatting. As 
a consequence, they joined the neighbourhood association, worked together 
with independent urban planners, and organised film festivals with the attend- 
ance of famous filmmakers supportive of the squatters’ demands for relocation in 
a public building. After a very long campaign, combining disruptive and con- 
ventional means, in 2007 they were allowed to use a city-owned two-floor 
space with the obligation of paying normal rent that could be partially subsidised 
on a year-by-year basis. 

Seco’s activists did not conceal their long experience as squatters, but they 
consciously decided to separate from the predominant aesthetics, symbols, and 
political discourse of the squatters in Madrid. Instead, they adopted a more con- 
ventional image by linking themselves to the neighbourhood association and to 
the demands for citizen participation in the urban renewal process. Thus, they 
united their demand for a new location of the social centre with demands for 
the rehousing of poor and old residents. This legalisation process suffered the 
same harsh criticisms from many Madrid squatters as the process led by Eskalera 
Karakola. However, wide social solidarity and impressive media coverage gave 
them substantial support in conducting the difficult negotiations with the local 
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government (conservatives). The new legal social centre combined the trad- 
itional style of neighbourhood associations working hand in hand with trad- 
itional residents of different ages and the innovative contents of other squats, 
such as solidarity with migrants (even helping them to squat), hack-labs, free and 
copyleft culture, urban gardening, etc. However, further internal cleavages gave 
birth to the opening of other social centres in the same area aiming to develop 
more radical and anomalous projects. 


Failed Attempts at Legalisation 


Regarding failed attempts at legalisation in Madrid, most of the squatters tend to 
forget that the first local organisation of the squatting movement (Asamblea de 
Okupas) initiated a discussion with the social democratic mayor in 1987, asking 
for legally assigned self-managed spaces. This had no result and was not well 
known to later squatters, although the attempt was noticed in some fanzines and 
books. As a legacy of that squatter coordination, in the next decade the strongest 
organisation among squatters comprised libertarian and extreme-left groups 
(Lucha Autónoma). Squatting was one of the emblems of this organisation, but 
many other struggles were relevant too (precarious work, feminism, students’ 
strikes, anti-fascism, anti-militarism, etc.). When this sort of social movement 
organisation was dealing with a strong internal crisis, the decision of the most 
popular and massive squat at the time (Laboratorio) to launch a negotiation pro- 
cess with the municipal authorities, together with the traditional neighbourhood 
associations, produced a huge controversy and a split the city’s squatters into sev- 
eral factions. The social success of the Laboratorio, which had three different 
locations between 1997 and 2003, was mainly based on the massive attendance 
of people at its events. Most of these users did not care about the internal polit- 
ical issues of the social centre, such as the negotiation process with the city and 
the eviction threats. Apart from the large number of theoretical texts and debates 
that these squatters produced, and the support obtained from a new network of 
neighbourhood associations (Red Lavapiés), there were no high-level meetings 
with authorities. 

It is evident that the squatters’ will and initiative to conduct a process of legal- 
isation are not enough. Neither are social legitimation and the help of formal 
organisations. The powerful cultural activities hosted by the Laboratorio changed 
the general image of squatting in the city and could have been used as a policy 
sector apart from political squatting, as education, neighbourhood participation, 
and women’s issues were for the legalised squats. However, political campaigns 
like opposition to the Iraq War, which was strongly associated with this squat, 
and the refusal of the local government to recognise the project and legalise it 
were crucial to the feasibility of the negotiations. Apart from paving the way for 
the subsequent attempts at legalisation, in 2010 some of the participants of the 
Laboratorio reached an agreement with the Ministry of Culture to develop 
a similar experiment in anomalous institutionalisation inside a very big building, 
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in the same urban area, and which had never been squatted before: Tabacalera. 
The new experimental but legal (without paying any rent and even enjoying 
some subsidies) self-managed social centre was promoted by some people who 
participated actively in the previous Laboratorios, but they were not the majority 
of the new collective. As a matter of fact, they declared that “Tabacalera is not 
a squat. Our political struggle is not about urban speculation and there is no core 
group with a high degree of militant politicisation setting up the lines of the pro- 
cess’. To some extent, Tabacalera enjoyed the fruits of efforts made a decade 
before. Self-management and free culture were the main axes that defined this 
project, and usually the mass media identified it as a squat, regardless of its legal 
status from the beginning. Although the Tabacalera became a self-managed 
social centre standing relatively apart from the squatters’ scene in Madrid, after 
May 2011 it was used frequently by many working groups that emerged out of 
the occupation at Puerta del Sol. Later on, internal conflicts and difficulties with 
the management of the building deteriorated the previous vibrancy. 

In 2007, a new squatted social centre Patio Maravillas, located in an increasingly 
gentrified area of the city centre called Malasaña, opened its doors. From the initial 
meetings, a majority of the squatters expressed their aspiration to achieve legal 
status, thus provoking an early division within the group and the exit of dissidents. 
Attempts to negotiate were delayed and the first meetings with the municipality 
(conservatives) took place more than a year after the squatting action. After their 
eviction from the first location and the squatting of a new building, the same 
group tried several times to contact political representatives and continue the 
conversations, but the process was very slow; a few more meetings were held 
without reaching any specific agreement. A piece of vacant land that was offered 
by the municipality as a possible future location for a self-managed building in 
the neighbourhood was also squatted as a way of obtaining a guarantee for that 
uncertain promise. Some months later, along with several of the formal organ- 
isations (neighbourhood associations, NGOs, etc.) that supported the squatters’ 
demands, the squatting of a city-owned building (almost in ruins and subject to 
obvious speculation) was also carried out, but the squatters were evicted some 
weeks later. Following the paths of the Laboratorio, the Patio Maravillas mobil- 
ised massive attendance to its activities, wide media coverage, and an innovative 
way of combining culture and politics, local networks, and broader movements. 

Patio Maravillas always showed their intention to learn the lessons of previous 
legalisation cases and even got the support of state institutions such as the 
National Museum of Contemporary Art, following similar alliances previously 
established with La Invisible (in Málaga) and Tabacalera. Although independent 
arts and free culture were often the core of the favourable image of them pre- 
sented by the mass media, and they were also incorporated into municipal plan- 
ning documents (the Strategic Plan for the City Centre, for instance), they also 
showed a more mixed, ambiguous, and anomalous identity in combination with 
other militant activities such as solidarity with migrants, LGBTQI, hackactivism, 
neighbourhood festivals, and urban biking. In addition, the Patio’s desire to 
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IMAGE 5.4 Squat Edifici 15-O, Barcelona, 2012 


Source: Author 


legalise their projects faced the opposition of other squatters who even once 
attacked the building with a small explosive device. The Patio activists always 
remained in close contact with other groups of squatters and alternative move- 
ments in Madrid, including the15M, while trying to involve neighbourhood 
associations and wider formal organisations (leftist political parties, environmental 
groups, etc.) in the defence and utilisation of their squat. When three of their 
core members became city councillors in 2015, the local government evicted 
them from one location and, after some negotiations, argued that no available 
buildings in the disputed city centre could satisfy the squatters’ demands. After 
other failed attempts at squatting, the group vanished, although some of their 
members have kept squatting in a more successful experience to date, La Ingo- 
bernable, also located in the highly gentrified city centre (Huertas). 


The Rejection of Legalisation 


Finally, as an example of the predominant attitude towards the rejection of legalisa- 
tion among the squatters of Madrid, I present the case of a group of squatters who 
occupied seven buildings between 2006 and 2018: Escoba, Alarma, Malaya, 
Mácula, Casablanca, Raíces, and Quimera (I refer to them as Casablanca for short, 
since this was the best known, see Image 5.6). All of these squats were located in 
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the city centre (Huertas, Lavapiés, and Arganzuela), which helped to attract activists 
and sympathisers from all over the metropolitan region. In these squats a more liber- 
tarian or anarchist trend to autonomism was dominant, which included the rejection 
of any kind of transactional and high-level negotiations. The novelty among other 
similar squats was that Casablanca combined strong support for squatting (for 
example, by hosting a squatting office which provided legal advice and published 
a how-to-squat book, see Image 5.5) with a respectful attitude towards pro- 
legalisation squatters. Although no more than ten activists from the original group 
were still involved in Casablanca and almost none in Quimera, the decisions 
and agreements reached over the years were still guiding everyday life and political 
principles. Like most of the Madrid squatters until May 2011, Casablanca’s activists 
consciously dealt with current survival and forced negotiations, but firmly rejected 
any sort of transactional and high-level ones. Hence, squatting as a means and an 
end was quite important for them, politically speaking. The close connection 
between Casablanca and the many working groups and the local popular assembly 
that were born as part of the 15M movement increased the social legitimation of 
this squat, which lasted two and a half years. 
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IMAGE 5.5 Squatting Handbook, Madrid, 2013 


Source: Author 
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The issue of legalisation was hidden and purposefully avoided in the polit- 
ical debates within Casablanca. It was a taken-for-granted issue. While 
squatting and social inclusiveness were explicitly pursued by Casablanca, the 
legalisation of the squat was considered a topic on which it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain a consensus among the most active members, so it was almost 
never mentioned in assemblies. One of the exceptions was a SqEK (Squatting 
Europe Kollective) conference I organised in February 2012 in which squatters 
from Berlin, Amsterdam, Paris, and Brighton presented their knowledge of 
legalisations in their respective cities. Strikingly, this event in Casablanca was full 
at that time—around 60 people attended, with a few regular members of the 
assembly. 

Therefore, Casablanca represented the prevalent stance of the squatters: direct 
opposition to both the state and major urban speculators such as real estate compan- 
ies and banks. Legal defence in court was considered the maximum degree of nego- 
tiation that should be maintained with the state. This did not prevent further 
cleavages between different political squats due either to their opinions about 
ongoing legalisation processes or to other conflicts (physical aggression, exclusive 
coordination, ideological views, etc.). This means that the rejection of legalisation 
was not a sufficiently key element to keep squatters united. 


Analytical Remarks 


The first observation is that the ownership of the building and the need to deal with 
the conservative party in the government were not relevant at all when squatters 
and state officials (from the city council, mainly) started to negotiate. All three cases 
of legalisation moved their project to a new location provided by the authorities, 
although the economic conditions varied very much between them. With similar 
strategies, previous (Laboratorio) and further (Patio) attempts at legalisation failed. 
The reason, according to the argument above, is that they were not able to neatly 
separate their strongest single-issue identity (creative, independent, and free culture, 
in these cases) from all the political dimensions tied up in their projects (squatting, 
the campaign against the war, the 15M anti-austerity and anti-corruption move- 
ment, etc.). An additional verification of this analysis is that the Tabacalera project 
was always defined as a basic cultural and artistic initiative with an additional 
emphasis on self-management, cost-free status, and sharing, instead of focusing on 
urban speculation or other social struggles. On the one hand, the Tabacalera experi- 
ment could prepare the terrain for coming cultural and touristic attractions in the 
area when the economic recession was over and once the central government, at 
that time in the hands of social democrats, could relaunch the project of a new 
museum in that location. On the other hand, the social democrats also wanted to 
open up a wedge in a very conservative political arena at that time (both the city 
and the regional governments were controlled by the conservatives). 

There were no other major variables that could determine the success of the 
legalisation processes, such as the trajectory at the courts or the urban location. 
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Lawsuits were used as typical forms of legal self-defence and as a means to expand 
their claims, but they did not help to preserve the continuation of the project since 
Spanish criminal law always favours the owner in cases of squatting. The central 
location of all the cases also contributed to the mass media coverage, but it was not 
crucial in helping the attempts of Laboratorio and Patio. Furthermore, recent cases 
of legalisation (Montamarta) occurred in a peripheral neighbourhood (San Blas) and 
in a city-owned building. Again, the political context of previous experiences of 
legalisation, the support of formal resident organisations, and the shift in the squat- 
ters’ attitudes after the 15M movement contributed to the successful legalisation of 
this squat, although it was again an exception among the more than 38 visible occu- 
pations that occurred in Madrid between 2011 and 2015. 

All these well-known social centres described above, due to their very conveni- 
ent and powerful city centre locations plus their unexpected permanence, were 
able to preserve a strong commitment to an autonomous and self-managed way of 
functioning and retain bonds with other radical movements, even after some of 
them became legalised. When legalisation was sought, alliances with formal organ- 
isations and increased involvement in the state bureaucracy were always necessary. 
Intense campaigns of solidarity and social mobilisation through the mass media 
were also very time-consuming. By contrast, the squats that were reluctant to 
legalise felt released from those kinds of work and constraints, thus concentrating 
on their regular countercultural affairs. In spite of those differences, however, 
I observed that all of them made instrumental decisions in order to obtain social 
legitimation in the eyes of a broader audience beyond the autonomous move- 
ments. Moreover, none of them jeopardised their countercultural strength, social 
diversity, and radical challenges to the dominant neoliberal order. 

The fact that most squatters participated in ‘survival’ and ‘forced’ negotiations 
reveals the subtle forms of institutionalisation in which they are involved. This differs 
from the stigmatised image of squatters as living almost completely on the margins of 
society and the state, something that is reinforced by a parallel ideological self- 
identity displayed by some squatters. On the other hand, when some groups of 
squatters initiate ‘high-level’ negotiations with authorities in order to legalise the 
occupied buildings, this does not mean that the squatters want to be totally integrated 
into mainstream society and politics. Legalisation provides stability, a means to access 
new resources, and political recognition from the authorities. This entails a higher 
degree of institutionalisation and more and more intense relationships with politi- 
cians, state officials, and economic elites compared to squats that reject legalisation. 
However, ‘transactional’ and ‘high-level’ negotiations do not necessarily imply, as 
the evidence from Madrid shows at least, that squatters abandon the countercultural, 
experimental, autonomous, and self-managed styles of running social centres. 

It is also worth noting that there is strong pressure on the squatters when their 
building is in ruins, subject to imminent demolition or intended speculation, so that 
negotiations must go fast and become more instrumental than ideological. In the 
absence of immediate threats, the squatters can delay their interactions with state 
authorities and owners, which makes the planning of negotiations in advance easier. 
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IMAGE 5.6 Squat Casablanca, Madrid, 2013 


Source: Author 


Apart from the case of La Prospe, most of the attempts to become legal involved 
many other actors as mediators and facilitators, such as members of formal organisa- 
tions, professionals who contributed their technical skills to write official documents, 
and journalists who could produce positive narratives in the mass media. In addition, 
other squatters and activists from other social movements, even in the controversial 
context of Madrid, heeded calls to demonstrate and give support to the squats aiming 
at legalisation. Conversely, an excessive insistence on the legitimate critique of urban 
speculation and defence of the nght to decent housing, or a refusal to form a legal 
association, to pay rent, or to move to alternative locations, tend to be seen as intransi- 
gence by city officials and local politicians. Thus, negotiations may be aborted if these 
radical discourses appear in the foreground of the negotiations. 

With respect to the political context, successful cases of legalisation cannot be 
explained by the conservative political party in the city and regional govern- 
ments of Madrid having any ideological affinity with the squatters. Not even 
parliamentary leftist parties could play a conclusive mediating role in support of 
these squatters. Instead, the stories of legalisation could be interpreted as the 
authorities’ tactics of conflict regulation when facing strong networks and cam- 
paigns of civic actors. Before these particular campaigns, the authorities did not 
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have any explicit plan either to fully integrate the squatting movement institu- 
tionally or to dissolve it, although they were aiming to repress it. Actually, pro- 
legalisation squatters brought about a more flexible and open opportunity struc- 
ture as opposed to one that was otherwise rigid and closed in accordance with 
the elites’ conservative and neoliberal policies. In particular, that was the case of 
Seco’s activists when they proposed an alternative urban renewal plan based on 
principles of citizen participation, the right of the population to be rehoused in 
the same area, social housing for young people, and a new location for the 
squatted social centre. Facing this challenge and the social mobilisation behind 
it, the municipality was obliged to respond and to largely meet those claims. 

Finally, my interpretation of the above cases and the flexible and anomalous 
forms of institutionalisation that framed them in general relies on another strand of 
analysis: the rising globalisation of the metropolitan area of Madrid. In particular, an 
unprecedented expansion of neoliberal urban growth unfolded during the decade 
between 1996 and 2006. Many public services and companies were privatised and 
the resulting corporations expanded their business overseas. Mega operations of 
urban redevelopment and huge inflows of foreign investment invigorated real-estate 
speculation all over the region, with a consequent rapid escalation in housing prices. 
In parallel, public housing supply diminished dramatically. International immigra- 
tion provided cheap labour for the construction economy but also for many domes- 
tic services, adding to an increasingly precarious labour market also affecting the 
native female and youth workforce. Urban tourism and gentrification of the inner 
city increased the tensions in the current housing bubble and displaced the most 
vulnerable groups from the central areas. 

Squatters were some of the few urban activists who engaged in a deep criti- 
cism of these trends. However, their occupations were also under pressure, so 
property owners and developers demanded faster evictions, especially in the 
most profitable parts of the metropolitan region. Capitalists also better protected 
their properties, renovating them more quickly, and harassing old tenants in 
order to force their departure, so the opportunities for squatting decreased (a 
similar situation with even more intense processes of speculation and expulsions 
took place again in Madrid between 2016 and 2018). Therefore, squatters 
engaged in legalisation processes pursued a survival strategy that could grant 
them a safe base to develop their local struggles with most of the issues related 
to the globalisation of the city and their lives. The central areas were the most 
contested battleground, which explains all the difficulties that activists experi- 
enced before achieving lease agreements. Furthermore, the entrepreneurial forms 
of governance fuelled by both the local conservative governments and the social 
democrats in the central state, left little room for bottom-up participation. Legal- 
isations were thus unlikely and, when attempted by the squatters, clashed with 
the dominant trends to privatise and marketise the entire public sector, from 
housing to culture. The cases of full legalisation represented exceptional conces- 
sions to placate some noisy claims for the affordability of central spaces and rad- 
ical social projects (Seco, Eskalera, Prospe, and Montamarta), with one special 
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case (Tabacalera) more explicitly aligned with the arts-based sector of urban growth 
and at ‘low-cost’ once the economic crisis drained the public purse as well. 
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6 


CRIMINALISATION AND 
COUNTER-HEGEMONY 


Why has the occupation of vacant properties without the owner's authorisation 
become increasingly criminalised in European countries? Although the criminalisa- 
tion process varies across countries, I argue that there are common features that 
allow understanding these historical shifts over the last three decades. In this chap- 
ter I examine first how media and political elites spread stigmas about squatters 
that prepared the ground for increasing legal prosecution of squatters. In particular, 
I identify a two-fold ‘homogenisation’ and ‘polarisation’ rhetoric as the main 
strands of hegemonic discourses that portray squatters with ‘negative’ traits. They 
lead to full or partial stigmatisation of squatters, on the one hand, and to mistaken 
stereotypes, on the other. The performative power of these discourses influence 
political and economic structures around urban vacancy so that squatting is rarely 
seen as a protest movement contesting them. In a following section I discuss how 
the symbolic contradictions within the dominant narratives are reframed by the 
squatters themselves in order to wage discursive struggles about the legitimation of 
squatting. The conflict between hegemonic and counter-hegemonic narratives fur- 
ther illuminates the structural considerations regarding the capitalist system and 
class struggles which are involved in most squatting actions. 


The Performative Powers of ‘Spectacular Narrations’ 


The term ‘stigma’ dates back to the Ancient Greece when it referred to visual 
signs which ‘were cut or burnt into the body and advertised that the bearer was 
a slave, a criminal, or a traitor’ (Goffman 1963: 1). Later on, it was generalised 
to encompass the identity attributes of specific social groups who in the extreme 
are seen as ‘quite thoroughly bad, or dangerous, or weak ... sometimes it is also 
called a failing, a shortcoming, a handicap’ (Goffman 1963: 3). The stigma 
accentuates undesirable or discredited attributes of the ‘stereotype’, or biased 
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social identity, held by the group members. Therefore, Goffman's sociological 
use of the term ‘stigma’ suggests negative connotations overall. Instead of taken 
for granted his interactionist and functionalist approach, I rather assume that stig- 
mas, stereotypes, and social identities in general, are mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, the outcomes of dominant discourses. These discourses are produced 
according to the economic and symbolic means of production under the control 
of dominant social groups, elites and capitalists, which necessarily implies 
a certain articulation with class struggles (Harvey 1990, Jessop 1982, Therborn 
1980). I will thus interpret stigmatisation processes of squatters according to the 
ideologies and hegemonic discourses that intervene in the reproduction of the 
capitalist city at large, and the neoliberal city specifically (Madden & Marcuse 
2016, Mayer 2016, Rossi 2017). As a consequence, I argue that the dissemination 
of stigmas and stereotypes about squatters contributes significantly to their crimin- 
alisation, although other specific institutional dynamics (in national parliaments, 
for example) and economic interests (the anti-squatting and private security 
companies, among others) should be investigated as well. In addition, 
I understand the criminalisation process of squatting as a condition to reinvig- 
orate the capitalist class domination in the urban sphere, which is hardly exam- 
ined by previous scholarship. 

The law changes in the Netherlands (2010) and England and Wales (2012) 
are the most recent landmarks in the criminalisation of squatting across European 
countries, so they instigated a significant amount of research (Dadusc 2017, Fox 
et al. 2015, Manjikian 2013, Pruijt 2013b). Hereafter I look at other European 
cases as well. Despite its prosecution, squatting continues to go on and has even 
proliferated in those territories more acutely hit by the global financial and refugee 
crises (Di Feliciantonio 2017, García-Lamarca 2016, Mudu € Chattopadhyay 
2017). Beyond their illegal condition, many squats manage to last for years and 
decades while developing a rich variety of social milieus, activities and residential 
alternatives (Cattaneo & Martinez 2014, Martinez 2018c, Steen et al. 2014, 
Vasudevan 2017). This indicates the continuing existence of tensions and con- 
troversies about the nature and contributions of squatting, which are manifest 
in “culture wars’ (Pruijt 2013b) and discursive struggles (Bouillon 2013, Dee & 
Debelle 2015, Manjikian 2013). 

According to many observers, mainstream mass media and politicians tend to 
portray squatters as “folk devils’ (Dee 2016), ‘gangs of thugs, layabouts and revolu- 
tionary fanatics, parasites, invaders who steal people’s homes’ (Fox et al. 2015: 4). 
Breaking in and trespassing on private property is often clumsily equated with the 
occupation of empty premises. They all are quickly conflated into a representation 
of serious criminal offences before any research on the circumstances of an occu- 
pation or any legal verdict has been determined. These dominant narrations have 
the immediate consequence of criminalising squatters (Dadusc 2017). No distinc- 
tions between their income, residential and labour conditions are made—homeless 
people in need of shelter, those who cannot afford to buy or rent convenient 
venues for performing social activities, activists who squat as a means of protest 
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against urban policies, etc. Rational discussions about the political, economic, 
social and urban contexts are usually neglected by media reports. Accordingly, 
capitalism, absolute property rights and real-estate speculation are naturally taken 
for granted, despite the multiple legal regulations at play. Home evictions and 
homelessness are seldom associated with the human rights violations involved in 
the eviction of occupied places. 

In accordance with Debord's insights, the term ‘spectacular narrations’ may be 
used to designate the aforementioned set of assumptions. According to him, 
“spectacles” first separate and alienate workers from the products of their work, 
workers from other workers (also as inhabitants of the same city), and subjects 
to a system of oppression from their potentialities to overcome it. Second, 'spec- 
tacles” are cultural weapons aiming to represent the world as a unity of interests, 
feelings, national identity and universal human values between the exploited and 
their exploiters, servants and masters, matter and culture, past and future. 


The unreal unity proclaimed by the spectacle masks the class division under- 
lying the real unity of the capitalist mode of production. What obliges the 
producers to participate in the construction of the world is also what 
excludes them from it. ... While all the technical forces of capitalism con- 
tribute toward various forms of separation, urbanism provides the material 
foundation for those forces and prepares the ground for their deployment. 
(Debord 1967: $72, $171) 


Mass consumption, political disenfranchisement and homeownership are some of 
the key areas that spectacular narrations bring together in order to foster an 
‘unreal unity’ and to mystify the ongoing economic inequalities and spatial seg- 
regation which characterise capitalism and contemporary cities. When applied to 
squatting, it is worth questioning how the divisions among squatters and their 
supposed unity as a whole, in radical opposition to the rest of society, are dis- 
seminated. Furthermore, I wonder to what extent there are alternative narrations 
that manifest discursive struggles about the legitimation of squatting. Yet these 
questions have not been properly addressed by the literature on squatting. In 
particular, I have noticed a lack of distinction between ‘homogenisation’ and 
‘polarisation’ narratives in the main works dealing with dominant discourses on 
squatting (Aguilera 2018, Bouillon 2013, Dee 2013, Dee & Debelle 2015, Fox 
et al. 2015, Manjikian 2013, Middleton 2015, Pruijt 2013b). While the split 
between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ squatters has been carefully disclosed, the accounts 
differ substantially. As a consequence, a more systematic categorisation of the 
cleavages among squatters imposed by the ‘spectacular narrations’ is needed. 
Moreover, the attempts to anchor counter-hegemonic responses and to legitim- 
ise squatting have not identified which dimensions are more oppositional to cap- 
italism (Cattaneo & Martinez 2014, Hodkinson 2012, Madden & Marcuse 2016) 
and which ones do not imply such a radical view, although they may still help 
enhance the reputation of squatters. 
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IMAGE 6.1 Squat La Porka, Barcelona, 2015 


Source: Author 


While disclosing the ideological turn operated by spectacular narrations there 
is also the risk of representing a false homogeneity or solidarity among all kinds 
of squatters. This would prevent us from recognising their significant social 
diversity as practitioners and activists (azozomox 2014, Cattaneo & Martinez 
2014, Martinez 2018c, Mudu & Chattopadhyay 2017). For instance, they can 
differ in terms of gender, race, age, cultural and economic capital, motivations, 
political affinities and alignments, organisational membership, etc. The variety of 
occupied properties also intersects with the squatters’ social networks and com- 
munities. The land use of the urban area and the building, the time span of 
vacancy, whether the property is subject to heritage protection, the state of 
maintenance and age of the building, who the owners are and what they did 
with the building before its abandonment, etc. are not pointless features 
(Martinez 2018a). Therefore, squatters can share an opposition to private prop- 
erty as far as it entails unacceptable inequalities, but squatters can also occupy 
buildings under very much different circumstances, without invoking private 
property as a pillar of capitalism. The avoidance of the above variations by the 
literature on squatting requires clear identification of the radical (anti-capitalist) 
and moderate grounds that justify the occupations of vacant properties. 


Are Squatters All the Same? 


Borrowing from Debord (1967), the stigmatisation of squatters via hegemonic 
stereotypes may take two basic forms: (a) homogenisation (‘all squatters are the 
same’); and (b) polarisation (‘there are good and bad squatters’). Squatters them- 
selves may equally adhere to these rhetoric strategies by filling them with own 
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contents. They can also reverse them by: (a) revealing significant differences 
when its collective is seen as homogeneous; (b) underscoring the commonalities 
among all the squatters as subjects to market oppression and state marginalisation 
when they are distinguished as “good and bad” squatters. Let's examine first how 
homogenisation operates. 

Opposition to squatting may be backed for different reasons. For example, a 
rooted belief in the primacy of private property that allows almost absolute power 
to those granted ownership, regardless of the legal limitations applicable in each 
national jurisdiction (Fox et al. 2015). More often, it is due to urban elites’ 
revanchism against poor people, migrants, racial minorities and young activists, all 
perceived as marginal, deviant and undesirable individuals whose mere existence 
in the city is not welcome (Pruijt 2013b). Smith illustrates this revanchism with 
declarations of New York's former mayor, Rudolf Giuliani: “He identifies home- 
less people, panhandlers, prostitutes, curbside squeegee cleaners, squatters, graffiti 
artists, “reckless bicyclists”, and unruly youth as the major enemies of public 
order, the culprits of urban decline generating widespread fear' (Smith 1999: 100). 

Elite revanchism against those altering the status quo tends to occur in associ- 
ation with a ‘moral panic’ that frames squatters who actively resist their eviction 
as violent, unruly or even a sort of low-key terrorism. Pruijt recalls how 
a majority in the Dutch Parliament and Senate have always claimed a 'sense of 
urgency' to legislate against squatting since its first public manifestations in the 
mid-1960s. They only succeeded four decades later, after three incidents in 2007 
and 2008 that triggered the moral panic: 


The police reported that squatters had left booby traps in barricade 
squats ... Prime Minister Balkenende expressed shock ... In 2008, the 
impression of a violent turn in the Amsterdam's squatters’ movement was 
reinforced by a case in which the Amsterdam police reported having 
found various weapons during an eviction. 

(Pruijt 2013b: 1121-1122) 


The Dutch anti-squatting law was passed in 2010 with a preface in which the 
association between squatters and violence justified the criminalisation. Dee 
(2016: 786—788) delved into the same three cases by citing the squatters’ views. 
According to Dee’s analysis, there was no compelling evidence for the accusa- 
tions made by the police—i.e. no booby traps, no bombs and no guns. These 
counterarguments, however, were not reported by the mass media as much as 
the authorities’ version. “The panic was used for “agenda-setting” ... but it is 
important to note that it was based on completely fictitious grounds’ (Dee 2016: 
789). Interestingly, during the process of stigmatisation that resulted in the end 
of tolerance towards squatting, Dee interpreted the squatters framing as 
a ‘symptom of the other’ in a typical labelling process that assigns deviant prop- 
erties to specific social groups “as young, threatening, violent, disrespectful, for- 
eign, different, and so on’ (ibid.). 
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Squatters in the Netherlands enjoyed four decades of ‘regulated tolerance’ pol- 
icies that shifted towards harsher repression in the 2000s. Tolerance does not 
mean an absolute protection of squatting, but its legal and political control 
within certain limits. Similar to Dutch policies related to drugs and prostitution, 
the regulation of squatting was left in a grey area between legality and illegality. 
Negotiations with squatters and ritual encounters with the police were the pat- 
tern (Dadusc 2017: 30-31). A partial criminalisation was already implemented in 
1981 and 1993 by limiting squatting to properties vacant for more than six 
months, first, and more than a year, later (Manjikian 2013: 162). This indicates 
that “culture wars” were at play all over the history of squatting, although inten- 
sified in the periods immediately before its criminalisation. For example, violent 
episodes of evictions and clashes between police and squatters had nurtured the 
media stigma of squatting since its inception as an urban movement and especially 
during the 1980s, at the movement's heydays: “Whereas squatters, in private, were 
friendly, caring, and trusting individuals, the public squatter was tough, violent, 
and suspicious’ (Owens 2009: 85). However, the context of regulated tolerance 
also matched ‘the squatters’ movement easily acquired sympathy by large parts of 
society, including politicians and the media” (Dadusc 2017: 26) during the eco- 
nomic recession of the 1970s and early 1980s. For example, in 1975, after 
a successful alliance between squatters and residents to prevent the demolition of 
aftordable housing in the city centre (in the Nieuwmarkt area), a parliamentary 
bill to criminalise squatting in 1976 did not get endorsement by the Senate. 

However, following the rise of neoliberal and “zero tolerance” policies in the 
1990s, homogenisation rhetoric depicting squatters as ‘lazy’, ‘parasites’ and “foreign- 
ers who come to Amsterdam to have fun, use drugs, and live at the expenses of 
Dutch society and welfare’ (Dadusc 2017: 1) culminated in the Black Book of 
squatting published by the liberal party VVD in 2008. Above all, squatting was 
framed as ‘an immoral action against private property rights’ (Dadusc 2017: 213). 
But this was also underpinned with ideological attacks launched from various flanks: 
squatters seize luxury apartments in the city centre that they do not deserve, they 
jump the queue for the allocation of social housing, and they are ‘barbaric foreign- 
ers’ that ‘invade’ the Netherlands, ‘come here for mayhem’ and threaten the Dutch 
democratic model based on ‘consensus decision-making and social compromise’ 
(Dadusc & Dee 2015: 118). In the Explanatory Memorandum dated on the 
same year, politicians from the VVD and two other Christian Democratic parties 
also argued, without any supporting evidence, that ‘the presence of squatted build- 
ings is often accompanied by a lot of disturbance and degradation ... The quality 
and value of the surrounding housing decreases, with the result that the quality of 
life in the neighbourhoods is affected’ (quoted by Dadusc & Dee 2015: 117). 
Although Manjikian (2013: 157-160, 168) highlights a particular strand of the 
xenophobic and racist narratives against squatting that demanded a ‘defensive move’ 
to anticipate an overwhelming flow of squatters once all the European countries 
have criminalised them, this dimension of the moral panic did not take the lead 
among the many stigmatising attributes in circulation. 
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Based on parliamentary debates, government documents and politicians’ state- 
ments to the press in the UK between 2010 and 2012, when the criminalisation 
of squatting in England and Wales came into force, Middleton (2015) confirms 
how effective the rhetoric of homogenisation is in successfully supporting a law 
change. She goes into more detail and distinguishes three tactics within that gen- 
eral rhetoric: (a) squatters are not fair because they “are getting so much for free” 
when most people ‘are struggling to get by” (Middleton 2015: 101); (b) ‘squat- 
ters are criminal and lazy’ because they are not ‘virtuously hard-working and 
law-abiding’ as most homeowners are (Middleton 2015: 101—102); and (c) 
squatters are a consolidated and even ‘professional’ subculture that must be 
eradicated: 


They display ‘arrogant behaviour’, believing themselves superior to the 
rest of society, and in particular believing themselves to be ‘above the 
law’. They are ‘web-savvy’, they have a predilection for high-value 
properties, they deceive us with their ‘guilt and tenacity’ and they are 
carefree, continuing ‘on their merry way’ when they are evicted. The 
term squatter is also frequently prefaced by ‘prolific’ and ‘professional’, 
qualifiers which connote success, implying that squatters view their activ- 
ities with pride. 

(Middleton 2015: 103-104) 


Most observers noted that stigmatising discourses about squatters in the UK 
were intensified during the 2000s, but they were already circulating since the 
mid-1960s when organised public campaigns were initiated (Bailey 1973). For 
example, stereotypes of squatting as a “social problem’ and squatters as ‘feckless, 
irresponsible and politically motivated’ (Cobb 2015: 22) reached a peak in 1975. 
In fact, partial criminalisation of squatting was in effect since 1977 and amended 
in 1994 with the provision of a fast-track eviction process once squatters were 
requested to leave (Finchett-Maddock 2016: 61, Manjikian 2013: 86-87). 
Notwithstanding the risks of evictions and criminal charges, the practice of squat- 
ting was widely tolerated. The law changes regarding ‘adverse possession’ in 1980 
and 2002 shook again the public debate on squatting. These regulations motivated 
the rise of the squatters perceived as ‘thefts’ and ‘parasitic deviants’ according to 
a Home Office Report (1991) but also as ‘wily’, ‘clever’ and deliberately organised 
in order to illegitimately achieve property titles. During the 2000s ‘newspaper 
coverage had begun to “essentialize” the squatter, presenting him as a monolithic 
type’ (Manjikian 2013: 88). In short, even if squatters enjoyed well-established 
rights and conventional aspirations to access property, they were still labelled as 
organised criminals by conservative outlets such as the Evening Standard and the 
Daily Mail (Manjikian 2013: 105). This homogenisation rhetoric was more 
advanced and abundant in the years before the squatting ban of 2012 by conflating 
all kinds of squatting (for example, short-term rough sleeping and long-term resi- 
dential occupations) in the ‘lifestyle’ stereotype: ‘[O]ne who has alternate living 
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arrangement available to him, but who makes an ideological decision to squat 
rather than to pay rent ... . Aggressive squatters or groups of people in housing 
need contentedly living in a communal nirvana’ (Manjikian 2013: 107, Dadusc & 
Dee 2015: 115). A similar stereotype criticising squatters as a subculture of 
partygoers and organisers of raves preceded the legal reform in 1994 (Vasudevan 
2017: 64). 

Similar generalisations about squatters as a whole are found in Spain as well. 
Before the ‘usurpation’ of empty properties was made a criminal offence by 
a legal reform passed in 1995, media news about squatting were scarce and usu- 
ally limited to the local sections (Alcalde 2004). Most journalists did not overtly 
attack squatters, although the “okupa” stereotype associated to punk-style dress, 
youth, unemployment, and political radicalism was increasingly gaining public 
attention as an ‘urban tribe’ among others (Martínez 2002: 140-153). Moral 
panic about squatters before 1995 was not especially acute, but targeted youth 
radical movements in general such as the peace activists (insumisos) opposing 
military conscription, who regularly frequented squats (Seminario 2015: 
193-196). Since the mid-1980s autonomist and anarchist squatted social centres 
took hold in the major cities and numbers rapidly soared by the early 1990s as 
the grassroots campaigns against the Olympics in Barcelona and the ‘Inter- 
national Exposition’ in Seville were firmly based on squatters’ networks. Despite 
the initial ambivalence or ignorance of squatting by most mass media (Alcalde 
2004), conservative newspapers such as ABC and La Vanguardia led the promo- 
tion of a negative framing: '[squatters are] violent youngsters, unemployed and 
active delinquents ... little hordes of rootless people who raze and invade alien 
properties’ (quoted by Martinez 2002: 151). Given the upsurge of squatting 
immediately after the criminalisation came into effect, the moral panic and 
aggressive categorisation of squatters in the media also became more intense in 
the following years (Asens 2004, Debelle 2017, Dee & Debelle 2015) with 
a strong support of police agents who, in turn, sought to suppress left-libertarian 
and independentist activists and regularly infiltrated squats (Fernandez 2009). 
The rise of squatting during the last economic recession, after 2008, infuriated 
the most conservative voices. In particular, the right-populist party Ciudadanos 
launched a parliamentary attempt to increase the prosecution and punishment of 
squatting. In the op-ed of an online newspaper (September, 2017), the leader of 
this party in Madrid, Begoña Villacis, combined all the above-mentioned stereo- 
types in a single column: 


No ‘good morning’, no introduction to their new neighbours—those sim- 
pletons who paid for live in a house like theirs in a neighbourhood like 
theirs and, up to now, with the same tranquillity than theirs ... For years 
we have produced laws that protect usurpers and opportunists, which 
allow some to ‘live for free’ and ... evict this man [a legitimate owner] 
from their own home. ... Squatters impose fear and intimidation to deteri- 
orate neighbourhood life. Some streets are now in the hands of gangs and 
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bullies. There are now [occupied] drug-dealing flats ... brothels and nests 
of terrorists. The phenomenon becomes viral ... There is no such 
a dichotomy between the right to housing and the right to property. ... 
We should not wait a minute more in order to get rid of our condition of 
a paradise country for squatters. ' 


According to this politician, all squatters are unfair, unlawful, criminal and 
a plague that should be supressed immediately because the criminalisation in 
force does not suffice. She only compares squatters with homeowners and pre- 
sents the latter as the principal representatives of society as a whole. Private 
property rights and homeowners' rights, then, are the priority to be protected. 
Squatters are bad neighbours (no hello to others), outsiders, they do not pay 
rent, do not pay mortgage instalments, and do not comply with the legislation, 
which is assumed to be outdated and inefficient. In an effort to raise alarm 
(a ‘sense of urgency’ and moral panic), she also exaggerates her hard line 
approach by suggesting that squatters can occupy principal homes when their 
regular residents are away — although this is not a proper case of squatting 
empty properties, but a completely different and more serious criminal infrac- 
tion: housebreaking and intrusion into one’s private home. The association of 
squatters with delinquents, drug trafficking, prostitution and terrorism are not 
chosen randomly. Without any evidence, these activities are attributed to all 
squatters and not distinguished from the practice of squatting itself. The news- 
paper contributes to the creation of panic by including four pictures without 
any actual squatters in them, as if they were unknown and dangerous ghosts 
that oblige owners to wall their front doors (photo 1) and keep a wary eye on 
their middle-class townhouses (photo 2), mansions with swimming pools 
(photo 3) and low-middle class developments (photo 3), where a group of 
eight new buyers in their thirties represent the ‘idiots who pay a mortgage’ 
(according to the author’s headline) as the lawful rivals, and potential victims, 
of squatters. Both discourse and images pursue the same pragmatic aim — 
instilling a revanchist mood in public opinion which would justify harsher 
criminalisation. 


Soft Gentrifiers 


The above discourses stigmatise and homogenise squatters as a whole or ‘other’ 
against a ‘society’ which is always idealised and defined vaguely, as most legal 
documents name it. However, not so frequently, dominant narratives about 
squatters can also be expressed in apparently less negative terms. The reason of 
this apparent contradiction is that this positive framing is made up of squatters as 
functional to the capitalist regeneration of urban spaces. The stereotype of squat- 
ters as artists (cultural workers and professionals) and, eventually, gentrifiers of 
dilapidated urban areas is usually produced by wealthy groups as a homogenising 
label (all the squatters they know are ‘soft gentrifiers’) but is also widespread 
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IMAGE 6.2 After-squat New Yorck in Bethanien, Berlin, 2011 


Source: Author 


among political (left-libertarian) squatters as a very controversial and polarising 
category, as we will show later (Aguilera 2018). For example, an editor of an 
architecture magazine emailed me with the following message: 


[The area] in London where our office is based was once full of squatting 
artists and designers who gradually transformed the area from one that was 
quite dangerous to one that is now home to Google, Facebook and 
a myriad of trendy bars. 

(Martínez 2015: 34) 


Cities such as Amsterdam, where squatting enjoyed many decades of tolerance, 
and Berlin, where a rapid gentrification process occurred in formerly squatted 
neighbourhoods, have often shaped the paradigmatic imaginary for the dissemin- 
ation of this discourse (azozomox & Kuhn 2018, Holm & Kuhn 2017, Novy & 
Colomb 2012, Owens 2009, Pruijt 2013a, Uitermark 2004, Vasudevan 2017). 
Although exceptional, this can be designated as the ‘improvement frame’ 
according to Manjikian (2013: 57-58). Another indicator of how squatting is 
portrayed in mainstream media is the graffiti murals on the walls of long lasting 
squats. These are used by tourist guides, airlines and fashion magazines as iden- 
tity signs of cities, an evident turn to the homogenisation of the squatting cul- 
ture, social life and politics by incorporating these flagship images into city 
branding and urban marketisation strategies (Mayer 2016). Freetown Christiania, 
in Copenhagen, occupied since 1971, also became a very well-known tourist 
attraction internationally (Thorn et al. 2011). 
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Recently, a report in the Elle Décor Italia magazine represented this general 
association of squatters with artistic venues and hip spots that eventually— 
against their will, though— paved the way for subsequent urban gentrification: 


SiViaggia.it, the Italian travel website, published a review of the most 
beautiful and socially influential European squats ... Between Louvre and 
Centre Pompidou, in one of the most important commercial streets of 
Paris’s historical centre, they [Rivoli 59] created more than thirty artist 
studios, visited by thousands of people every week, and an art gallery that 
sells the works of artists from all over the world... . In 2014, a spectacular 
mobilisation pressured the city hall of Altona district [in Hamburg, Ger- 
many] to rule that the edifice [Rota Flora] will not be demolished and it 
will remain an active cultural centre. ... The Snakehouse, in Spuitstraat, in 
the heart of Amsterdam, it is a four storey squat occupied in 1983, where 
dozens of artists worked and lived together. ... The building was recently 
bought by the De Key construction company ... The edifice will be 
turned into a complex of luxury apartments. ... After countless eviction 
attempts and notices, the Tacheles [in Berlin] was closed in 2012, and it is 
now under restoration as part of the renovation plan of the surrounding 
area. ... Kukutza III [in Bilbao, Spain] filled an institutional void on cul- 
tural and entertainment issues, providing spaces for dance, climbing, mar- 
tial arts, a library, a canteen, a theatre, and a workshop for craft beer 
production. After the definitive eviction—one of the most difficult in his- 
tory, with more than 140,000 euros in damages, dozens of people 
wounded, and 64 arrests—even the area's shop-owners complained about 
the loss of the effervescent atmosphere that made the neighbourhood 
vibrant. 


Another journalistic account also echoing the controversy around Tacheles but 
with an eye in the coming criminalisation of squatting in England and Wales, 
was even more directly concerned about the outlook of squatters as gentrifiers. 
In the article gentrification is not seen as a negative process in which poor and 
vulnerable population are forcibly displaced, but as an opportunity to bring 
about economic vibrancy in a neighbourhood. Therefore, squatters are repre- 
sented with an extraordinary capacity to boost business and tourism in the areas 
where they occupy: 


The Tacheles building in central Berlin (pictured above) has been occu- 
pied by artists for 20 years. Originally built to be a department store, it 
became a Nazi prison before being squatted in 1990. Now it’s a celebrated 
institution, attracting hundreds of thousands of visitors each year. It is 
credited with playing a key part in Berlin’s rebirth as a cultural capital and 
has regenerated the local area whose businesses reap rewards from the 
tourism it brings. For these reasons, the mayor of Berlin and the state 
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secretary for culture have been determined to prevent the insolvent 
owner's creditors, HSH Nordbank, from repossessing it—despite the 
building's obvious commercial potential, worth millions of euros 

There's a history to how squatting can sow the seeds of cultural success. 
Boy George, Mario Testino and Jamie Hince are all ex-squatters. The Sex 
Pistols” Jonny Rotten, in fact the entire punk movement, arguably, has its 
roots in squatting ... Catherine Garrity, a squatter with the Well Fur- 
nished group, claims that ‘gentrification begins with squatting’. Garrity 
believes that squatting is an extension of the old maxim that ‘artists move 
to an area because it’s affordable, make it cool, and then the affluent 
arrive’. She cites the recent transformations of Shoreditch, London Fields, 
Dalston and Peckham Rye. All one-time no go areas, each district became 
home to artists and musicians who moved into the abandoned warehouses 
and large, empty properties that were abundant. The squatting communi- 
ties contributed to local areas by opening up the spaces they squatted. 
Open-house art shows, theatre productions and music events in squats 
made the localities fashionably desirable, drawing in new crowds to help 
regenerate flat micro-economies. And, as if you didn’t know, property 
prices in Shoreditch, London Fields, Dalston and Peckham Rye have all 
crept up rather nicely in the years since the more creative of the squat 
communities brought their artistic and fashionable influences to the areas.? 


Although there are many types of squatted buildings and squatters, Pruijt 
(2013b: 1124) argues that ‘entrepreneurial squatters’ who promote studios, 
exhibition venues and gathering spaces for artists, and other cultural producers, 
hold the most positive image for local authorities. This often prompts legalisa- 
tion agreements, state subsidies and the co-optation of former activists although 
squatters can also manipulate the discourse of creativity to convince authorities 
about how valuable they are for the sake of economic growth while, internally, 
keeping and promoting a middle-class discourse of leftist radicalism (Fraeser 
2015, Novy & Colomb 2012, Valli 2015). Nonetheless, the media and political 
manipulation of this supposedly positive image does not consist of a mere partial 
and deeply biased representation of squatters, but it promotes a role model for 
more radical or destitute squatters. To date there is more evidence about the 
nuanced diversity of squatters and their radical questioning of gentrification pro- 
cesses, than their purposive, complicit and effective involvement in such 
a speculative urban change (Lees et al. 2016). 

In sum (see Figure 6.1), the homogenising rhetoric unfolds in two directions: 
a) ‘full stigmatisation’ by accusing squatters of disturbing social order and behav- 
ing as ‘evil others’ (morally unfair, legally criminal and too socially tolerated); 
and b) ‘partial stigmatisation’ by selecting the portion of squatters which is more 
functional to the reproduction of the capitalist city—artists and middle-class cre- 
ative squatters able to contribute to the vibrancy of urban life and the attraction 
of private capital investment by pioneering gentrification processes. 
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REVANCHISM 


"Squatters are not welcome because they 
disturb the social order of the capitalist city." 


more often MORAL PANIC 


"It is urgent to eradicate squatters because 
HOMOGENISATION they are ‘evil others’: unfair, criminals and 
‘subcultural professionals.” 


“All squatters are the same” 


GENTRIFIERS 


less frequently A “Squatters are mainly middle-class artists 
and cultural managers that help boost 
gentrification processes.” 


FIGURE 6.1 ‘Homogenisation’ narratives that stigmatise squatters 


Note: Quotations are only paradigmatic discourses from my own recreation (based on the 
gathered data) in order to illustrate the meaning of each category. 


Source: Author 


Are There Good and Bad Squatters? 


Labelling and stigmatisation processes are not simple outcomes of interactions 
between different social groups. The concerned groups do not enjoy similar living 
conditions and resources that allow them to circulate their narratives against each 
other in a fair competition (Lamont 2018, Tyler & Slater 2018). Since social groups 
are hierarchically distributed and embedded into power relations, stigmas and spec- 
tacular narratives can be conceptualised as weapons of ‘symbolic violence’ (Bourdieu 
1991) that those at the top of social structures spread in order to achieve the discip- 
line, compliance, normalisation, and integration of those at the bottom (Foucault 
1975 [1995], Scott 1990). In so doing, if successful, elites can avoid the regular use 
of physical violence and police repression against those who challenge the status 
quo. In our case, stigmas are used against the internal diversity of squatters as a social 
group or urban movement. The main purpose of these stratagems is to undermine 
the squatters’ political leverage and to reproduce the elite’s wealth and privileges. 
This applies to both homogenisation and polarisation rhetoric. The latter can be 
more accurately described as a ‘divide and rule’ tactic because the major attacks 
towards squatters take the paradigmatic form of a split between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
squatters (Bouillon 2013, Dee 2013, Dee & Debelle 2015). 

Four predominant axes are drawn here, according to the evidence collected 
from various European countries. First, the more squatters resort to socially per- 
ceived violent means of protest, or are unilaterally accused of doing so, the 
more they are classified as ‘bad’ squatters. 

Second, ideological and political radicalism is usually seen as a ‘bad’ thing. 
Conversely, the more squatters show restraint with their social, political, urban 
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and cultural criticisms (or these are only expressed through harmless artistic 
means), the more they are categorised as ‘good’ squatters. Their disposition to 
talk to journalists and be reported on and recorded by mass media may be used as 
an additional distinction between ‘moderate’ and ‘radical’ squatters. Involvement 
of squatters in formal organisations with non-squatters and their own political 
agenda helps condemn them compared to only-squatters self-help initiatives. 

Third, squatters’ attitudes towards negotiations with private owners and political 
and judicial authorities determine another bottom line for the divide. There are dif- 
ferent kinds of negotiations, including interactions with the police, although the 
issue of reaching legal agreements regarding the status of the squat represents the 
highest stake (Martinez 2014). A plain refusal to accept the prevailing legal system as 
an extension of economic and political unbalance tends to label squatters as unrea- 
sonable outsiders who should not deserve recognition. In contrast, ‘good’ squatters 
are deemed and expected to, sooner or later, obtain legal status and durable arrange- 
ments for their illegal condition. This will to negotiate is proof that they are another 
acceptable social category among the diversity of ‘city stakeholders’. 

A fourth categorical cleavage directly frames squatters as either socially inte- 
grated (normalised) or attached to a marginal status (deviated). There are plenty 
of traits that fall under either side, so this frame stresses a supposedly resilient 
and original ‘wild’ nature versus the eventual process of ‘taming’ squatters in 
order to comply with socially accepted conventions. For example, their public 
outlook, the way they dress, how clean or dirty are the squats, their lifestyle in 
relation to drugs and partying, their gender and ethnic identity, their jobs and 
education, whether there are children and elderly involved, their relationship 
with welfare services, politeness with neighbours, etc. I will further elaborate 
these axes in more detail. 

Mass media plays a key role in the diffusion of the ‘divide and rule’ reper- 
toire. Dee (2013) compared media representations of squatting in the UK and 
the Netherlands and found striking differences. For instance, the negative stereo- 
types of squatters as drug-users who trash buildings prevailed more in the UK 
than in the Netherlands, where ‘krakers’ developed cordial relations with the 
police, had expert knowledge about the occupied buildings and the planning 
legislation, and usually behave non-violently unless provoked (Dee 2013: 251). 
Polarisations among squatters in the UK date back to the 1960s and 1970s 
around an axis of deserving or undeserving poor. On the one hand, positive 
stories were told about homeless families who occupied council properties and 
were led by non-homeless activists. On the other, negative stories encompassed 
squatting actions by ‘single people, “outsiders”, “hippies” ... particularly if they 
turned their attentions towards empty privately-owned properties or were seen 
to have some sort of wider political agenda’ (Platt quoted by Dee 2013: 252). 

Dee provides more illustrations of the divide. One of the squatters of an 
expensive mansion in London declared to the Daily Telegraph: ‘I don’t mind 
being called a squatter, but I am a good one. We are normal people, we go to 
work’ (Dee 2013: 257). A neighbour of squatters in Brighton was quoted as 
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saying: “They look like scruffy students ... [b]ut they are very polite and well- 
spoken. They seem like your typical middle-class dropouts’ (Dee 2013: 257). 
Another squatter plays the game of normalisation by insisting on the favourable 
label when talking to journalists: “We are good squatters. We treat the places we 
live with respect. We keep the place clean and tidy’ (Dee 2013: 258). On the 
other hand, marginal and deviant attributions are placed upon the bad squatters, 
according to the media highlights: ‘[A] gang ... and mostly in their early 20s 
and [Southern and Eastern] European ... They were intelligent students, not 
impoverished ... anarchist collectives living rent-free in Georgian townhouses’ 
(Dee 2013: 258-260). 

In France, Bouillon interviewed policemen who confirmed that squats occu- 
pied by ‘people seen as marginals ... isolated adolescents without papers from 
Maghreb ... [and] Roma [people] ... have the shortest life expectancy” (Bouillon 
2013: 236). Racism and preventive stereotypes placed upon social groups who 
generate ‘a strong feeling of insecurity among neighbours’ (ibid.) prompted police 
to swiftly evict the ‘bad’ squatters, even without granting them due rights to legal 
assistance and juridical procedure. This extends to squatters who are ignorant of 
the legislation, are intimidated by landlords and neighbours, and are subject to 
forced mobility due to asylum or job seeking. According to her research, in 75% 
of cases, court sentences determined immediate eviction (Bouillon 2013: 237), 
which is a sign of the predominance of such negative stereotypes. 

She also found that court trials are a privileged stage to test how effective 
stereotypes are. Judges distinguished first between good and bad landlords based 
on three conditions: (a) Small private landlords may experience a higher loss 
than big corporations or state agencies when their properties are occupied; (b) 
The longer the period of vacancy, the more prone judges are to blame the 
owner and acquit the squatters; (c) The less active owners are in repairing, 
hiring or selling their property, the more favourable judges are towards squatters. 
But the burden may also fall on the side of squatters; if they are judged to be 
‘genuine poor’ and ‘good poor’, they have more chance of avoiding eviction 
and further punishment (fines or imprisonment). Accordingly, defensive tactics 
in court trials play with these four arguments: 


[a)] They are not usurpers but ‘truly poor’ ... [b)] The judge will be all 
the more indulgent if the occupants have exhausted all legal solutions [to 
find accommodation]. ... [c)] They are not ‘drug addicts’, they ‘don’t 
steal’ ... [d)] The question is to prove that they suffer from marginality 
and do not represent a danger for the collectivity. 

(Bouillon 2013: 238-239) 


The appointment of an “anti-squatters police chief by the Spanish central gov- 
ernment in 2016, which could operate across the Madrid region, was announced 
with the overt intention of speeding up lawsuits and increasing the penalties for 
what is already considered a criminal offence according to the Spanish penal code 
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IMAGE 6.3 Squat Scup, Rome, 2014 


Source: Author 


(1995). In a meeting he held with residents’ organisations, the police officer said 
they had identified 1,300 squatted houses in the region, and they classified them 
roughly as ‘social squatters’ (homeless people who occupy out of necessity or 
‘deserving poor’), ‘ethnic squatters’ (gypsies-Roma people), ‘foreign squatters’ 
(poor migrants) and ‘anti-systemic and 15M squatters’ (political squatters who help 
others to squat and organise social activities) [15M refers to the Indignados move- 
ment that rose up in 15 May 2011].* Only the ‘deserving poor’ did not represent 
a serious threat. Madrid’s supposedly progressive mayor also condemned ‘mafia- 
style squatters’ while expressing concerns about the ‘needy squatters’ who face 
homelessness.” Many local activists commented informally and online that those 
views were completely biased, misrepresented the actual diversity of squatters and 
created artificial divides to spread fear and justify repression (Coordinadora de 
Vivienda 2017). 

Other accounts of ‘bad’ and ‘good’ squatters in Barcelona confirmed the pat- 
terned boundary between “artists, bohemians ... peaceful, eager to negotiate ... with 
a visible spokesperson’ and ‘rioters, violent ... punks with dreadlocks ... foreign- 
ers ... far left, anarchists, independentist’ squatters (Dee & Debelle 2015: 123-128). 
The most extreme attribution to ‘bad squatters’ is a link with terrorism, which is 
exceptional but not completely avoided by politicians and journalists (most recently 
via a diffused fear of migrants, refugees and clandestine jihadists: Manjikian 2013, 
Mudu & Chattopadhyay 2017). Media stories about terrorists hidden in Spanish 
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squats or disguised as radical squatters were common in two periods, 1999-2001 
(Asens 2004: 320-327) and 2015-16 (Debelle 2017: 181), although they were 
mainly based on specific police raids and followed by politicians and journalists’ dec- 
larations instilling a sense of panic. These incidents added to the general negative 
discourse on squatting, but the terrorist connotation hardly contaminated the public 
identity of Spanish squatters in the other periods, from the mid-1980s to date (as 
verified in the three cities examined in Martinez 2018c). 

More frequently, especially during the 1970s and 1980s, the characterisation of 
political squatters as ‘terrorists’, ‘extremists’ and ‘violent activists’ was very acute, 
for example, in Italy, Germany, The Netherlands and Denmark when militant 
actions and street clashes with the police were not unusual, and also due to the 
sympathy of some squats with armed groups such as the RAF (Rote Armee Frak- 
tion, Red Army Faction) and the BR (Brigate Rosse, Red Brigades) (Katsiaficas 
2006). For example: 


Roman Herzog, then minister of the interior in Baden-Wtrtemberg (and, 
from 1994 to 1999, president of Germany), publicly charged that the RAF 
was infiltrating and recruiting from the squatters’ movement. Authorities 
claimed to be able to link 70 of 1,300 known squatters to armed groups. 
(Katsiaficas 2014: xi) 


Similar labels were attached to Greek squatters because of the long-lasting 
involvement of militant anarchists in occupations of buildings (Kritidis 2014). 

Middleton (2015) identified a similar hegemonic divide in the UK when both 
conservative and labour politicians sought to dissociate homelessness from squat- 
ting. She provides many samples to illustrate this point: 


Squatters do not fit the profile of the kind of vulnerable people we should 
be looking after ... [I]t is ‘a FACT” that squatters are politically motivated 
and anti-establishment, ‘not genuinely destitute’. ... In squats they [home- 
less people] have no protection. 

(Middleton 2015: 103, 105) 


Although poor people may be excluded from the category of ‘bad squatters’, 
according to UK politicians, the homeless should not dare to take matters into 
their own hands and cross the line towards self-housing themselves. If they dare 
to squat, they risk losing face, subsidies and any help from the authorities. To 
some extent, this discourse praises homeless people for continuing to sleep in the 
streets and marginalises them should they aim to find a proper roof (Reeve 2011). 
However, ‘in the absence of an alternative, it is highly probable that the persons 
concerned will sooner or later occupy a new building. Eviction thus contributes 
to producing the very situation it was supposed to end’ (Bouillon 2013: 243). 
Polarisation between deserving and underserving poor is by no means the 
only dichotomous frame at play. The analysis of four cases in Western 
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Europe (the UK, France, Denmark, and the Netherlands), including Roma 
settlements, distinguished nine frames that shifted over time towards an 
increasing ‘exclusionary narrative’ (Manjikian 2013: 32). This dominant dis- 
course leads to waging a “war on squatting’ based on the assumption that 
squatters have become a security issue for nation states. Internal borders are 
erected and increasing police stop-and-frisk operations target migrants who 
squat (Manjikian 2013: 11). All squatters, then, are likely to be demonised. 
As a consequence, this frame justifies the “politics of emergency” that ends up 
in the criminalisation and quick evictions of squatters, while replacing stand- 
ard democratic procedures and rights to housing. For example, she gathers 
abundant media samples where squatters are pictured as “free riders” (selfish, 
lazy, rent free), ‘blight’ (guilty of damaging the home value and investments 
made by homeowners), ‘barbarian’ (uncivilised, vandals, intruders, illegal ten- 
ants), ‘deviated’ (nomads, hobos, hippies, living in communes, unemployed 
and not seeking jobs, alternative lifestyles and dress-hair codes, anarchists, 
refugees, nuisance to neighbours), ‘security threats’ (gangsters, invaders, army, 
‘dangerous scourge’, weapon-tool wielders). Although the exclusionary narra- 
tive takes the lead, Manjikian argues that there is also a subordinate ‘inclusio- 
nist narrative’ that entices public policies to support, subsidise, integrate and 
understand the squatters’ motivations based on their legitimate response to 
housing needs. However, this approach is rooted in a view of the ‘good’ 
squatter as a passive victim of systemic conditions, in opposition to the 
‘empowered squatters’ who actively challenge the system that excludes them 
(Manjikian 2013: 18-32) (see Figure 6.2). 


Internal Cleavages 


Whether in court facing lawsuits or while interacting with neighbouring residents 
and journalists, some squatters also play the game and strategically take sides—they 
may pretend to be considered ‘good’ (or even ‘bad’) squatters according to the 
potential benefits they expect from that categorisation. Furthermore, stigmas and 
stereotypes enjoy a performative power within the squatting scenes, especially in the 
most militant ones (Adilkno 1990 [1994], Dee 2013: 256, Kadir 2016). However, 
social, cultural, ideological and even economic diversity are the daily life experience 
of most squatters. That is to say, there are many possible categories to distinguish 
squatters, and the moral good-bad polarisation can hardly help to grasp them. Even 
the same individuals may go through different categories or combine their features 
(azozomox 2014, Mudu & Chattopadhyay 2017, Pattaroni 2014, Polanska & 
Piotrowski 2016). A paradigmatic case is the Metropoliz squat in a peripheral 
area of Rome where migrants, natives, militants and artists cooperate with each 
other and live together on the same premises, a former salami factory (Grazioli 
2017, Mudu 2014: 152). 

In Paris, the conflicts between the ‘autonomous’ (radical left-libertarian squatters 
who see squats as an end rather than a means to a legal place) and the ‘institutional’ 
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wing (artists and housing activists in favour of legalisation of the squats, some even 
eager to fully participate in political parties) prompted Aguilera (2018: 135-140) to 
argue that this internal cleavage (and diversity) represents a strength of the move- 
ment. In interviews held with public officials from housing and cultural depart- 
ments, he confirmed that the distinctions had practical consequences: 


They tolerate and legalise the ‘animators’ [who create services and house 
the needy,] who accept to negotiate, who are institution-friendly and offi- 
cially organised through tangible structures like associations. They evict 
the ‘troublemakers’ [autonomous, survival and recognition squatters] who 
perpetuate a strong anti-institutional discourse and who self-organise in 
fluid and decentralised networks. 

(Aguilera 2018: 137) 


After examining the reciprocal accusations, the two opposed types of squatters 
express about each other, Aguilera observes that ‘every group of squatters 
attempts to represent itself as the “good ones” while simultaneously denouncing 
the process of categorisation ... . [All] emphasise that they “truly” need to squat’ 
(Aguilera 2018: 138). His argument is that the radical wing helps the moderate 
one to negotiate and achieve its goals because the former represents a more crit- 
ical threat unable to be managed by the authorities who, forced to choose, 
prefer to give concessions to the moderate squatters. Radical squatters contribute 
to the rejuvenation of the movement with their libertarian insight in terms of 
self-management. On their side, moderate squatters help to soften the repression 
against squatting by attracting the attention of more favourable media and 
policymakers. 


Municipal officials consider them collaborators: “They help me in my job 
to find vacant spaces in Paris. ... They are experts, they have lists. We call 
them, they squat, we implement projects with them and then we build 
social housing.’ 

(Aguilera 2018: 140) 


Similar disputes at the heart of squatters’ movements occurred in other coun- 
tries. For example, Mudu (2012) examined the divides between two distinct 
branches of political squatting in Italy—‘autonomists’ rooted in a heterodox 
interpretation of Marxism, and ‘anarchists’ with fewer numbers of militants. It is 
worth noting that these two strands of radical politics among squatters are not so 
neatly separated in Northern Europe and the English-speaking countries. Fortu- 
nately, this internal divide in Italy offers more nuanced considerations regarding 
violence, leadership, use of humour, relations with the music industry, workers’ 
struggles, self-management alternatives, employment inside squatted social 
centres, etc. than the conventional label of ‘radicalism’ represents. Sub-factions 
among these two radical groups were also significant and amplified with the 
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splits created by the available opportunities to legalise some occupations and the 
involvement of squatters in municipal elections (Mudu 2012: 420). 


Discursive Struggles and Counter-Hegemonic Discourse 


Both the dominant homogenisation and polarisation rhetoric intend to under- 
mine squatting, hide its social diversity and make squatters speechless. As shown 
above, this operates by more frequently pointing out ‘bad squatters’, revanchism 
and moral panic. On a subordinate hierarchical level (that is, less frequently), the 
hegemonic narrative sometimes frames squatting as a (potential) ‘positive’ contri- 
bution thanks to gentrifiers, artists, moderate housing activists and normalised 
‘good squatters’ in general. This hierarchy and frequency is verified, for 
example, by the examination of media news in the UK showing the frequency 
of negative views as double when compared to positive categorisations (Dee & 
Debelle 2015: 120). Hence, it is worth asking: how do squatters face these 
dilemmas or escape them? 

Dee and Debelle identify two major counter-tactics: (1) ‘trying to produce 
a positive image’ of squatting by spreading the features of the ‘good squatters’ 
and by emphasising the social benefits of squats; and (2) a ‘refusal to engage 
with the media’ and its categorisations by embracing otherness, difference and 
subjectivity while ‘sidestepping subjectivities imposed from above’, which may 
also entail an intense dedication to underground, face-to-face, independent and 
grassroots’ communication (Dee & Debelle 2015: 135). 

They also mention more ambivalent tactics in which squatters adopted differ- 
ent identities to detach themselves from the prevailing stereotypes. This, for 
instance, has proved somewhat successful in the squatting actions carried out by 
the PAH in Spain (Coordinadora de Vivienda 2017, García-Lamarca 2016, Mar- 
tínez 2018b). Instead of using ‘squatting’ or ‘occupation’, they promoted their 
actions as ‘recuperations’ of public assets for those with a lifelong debt after 
forced evictions due to foreclosures. PAH squatters were also favourable to 
negotiations, legal arrangements and even the payment of affordable rents. In 
a similar vein, Dee argues that there is a certain social sympathy for those squat- 
ters ‘mythologised [as] “Robin Hood” figures, taking back from the people 
what has been stolen from them by the ultrarich’ (Dee 2013: 253). This figure, 
even without taking explicit anti-capitalist stances, may help to break down the 
dominant polarisations while justifying squatting as a necessary direct action. 

Provos and situationists in the Netherlands, and the Indiani Metropolitani in 
Italy (Mudu 2012: 418) also played with political ambivalence, humour, and 
communicative guerrilla as tactics to mislead dominant interpretations. In many 
other cases, squatters unfold banners warning that they are not squatters. This 
happened, for instance, when the survivors of the Grenfell Tower fire in 
London, June 2017, occupied first a council-owned community centre, locally 
known as “The Village’, and empty apartments in a former college building 
afterwards, named ‘the City’. Both places were located nearby the site of the 
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tragedy, in a wealthy borough (Kensington and Chelsea), although the residents 
from the Grenfell Tower were much poorer than the average of the area. While 
intending to prevent an immediate eviction by the authorities, to gain wide soli- 
darity, and to make a statement about their claims to alternative homes, the squat- 
ters placed the sign ‘Take note. This is not a squat’ at the entrance of “the City’. 

Figure 6.3 compiles these and other responses (see below) to confront the hege- 
monic discourse on squatting according to the available research and my own 
observations (e.g. Cattaneo & Martínez 2014). Drawing on Hodkinson (2012), 
we could group them in two large groups: (a) additional; and (b) oppositional. He 
employed these categories to distinguish squatting (as “oppositional”) from housing 
co-operatives (as “additional”) without, however, delving into the discursive strug- 
gles around squatting I am scrutinising here. In my view, both categories hold 
potentials to dispute the hegemonic logic of capitalism and its attached discourses 
of legitimation, although only the ‘oppositional’ alternatives would confront them 
at its core. In order to avoid the traditional distinction between reform and revo- 
lution, moderate and radical struggles, etc. that those terms may entail, I refer to 
them as ‘reversive’ and ‘subversive’ (Martinez 2008). In short, reversive strategies 
take advantage of system cracks, expand them, and drive the masters crazy. Guer- 
rilla warfare, insurrections, and everyday life resistance to domination fall under 
this category. Subversive strategies critically point to the pillars of the system and 
aim at prefiguring full alternatives to it. New forms of language, social organisa- 
tion, and practices, even placed within strongholds, are possible manifestations. As 
far as they both encompass a counter-hegemonic nature able to dispute the dom- 
inant stigmas and spectacular narrations, we could also name them as ‘radical 
reforms’ and ‘radical experiments’, respectively. 


Reversive Responses 


1. ‘Social benefits’. Squatters can fight their usual bad reputation by claiming 
they contribute to society in very peculiar ways. Instead of parasites, many 
squatters argue that they take care of and rehabilitate the properties they 
occupy, which, otherwise, would continue to deteriorate (Dee 2013, Pruijt 
2013a). Vacancy in a building or urban area is also considered negative in 
terms of the potential cooperation among residents, so some squatters are 
welcome when they help other neighbours with their daily issues. This 
logic applies to ‘squatted social centres’ as well. The more public activities 
are organised in the squats for visitors, the more squatters use them as proof 
of their altruism. This explains why even the most radical squatted social 
centres keep record of the concerts, talks, workshops and many other events 
they organised. The squatters’ lawyers may use these portfolios as an evi- 
dence of their social contribution in case of litigation. 

2. ‘Hybrid autonomy’. The main battle here is waged around the distinction 
between the temporary occupation of disused properties and ‘stealing’. Dis- 
cursive tactics employed by squatters vary from appealing to those in society 
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critical of rich people who own many properties, to demands of more just 
housing policies and affordable real-estate prices for the many. This opens 
up a fruitful avenue to legitimise squatting through various combinations of 
positive and negative traits which are invigorated by ‘spectacular narratives’. 
A regular illustration of ‘hybrid autonomy’ (Martinez 2016) consists of 
embracing radical and deviant identities proudly while, at the same time, 
expressing the will to pay rent and reach legal agreements (Coordinadora de 
Vivienda 2017, García-Lamarca 2016, Martínez 2018b). Equally, a refusal to 
identify squatters’ spokespersons when engaging with the media and politi- 
cians, and the spread of confusing messages by all means possible (in 
a situationist-inspired fashion), may contribute to a certain political ambigu- 
ity that is able to erode the stigmatisation process. 

‘Squatters’ rights’. In this dimension, squatters use their legal expertise in 
order to remind both the authorities and the public of the owners’ duties 
regarding the conservation and management of their properties. The lack 
of maintenance, ruin and vacancy are not tolerated in many legal codes, 
and ‘adverse possession’ was a historical means to grant squatters’ rights to 
remain or even acquire or purchase the occupied property (Fox et al. 
2015). Disuse is often considered a source of problems for the building, 
the neighbours and the urban area at large. Squatters also address their 
legal rights to be informed in due time, to legal assistance and relocation 
in case of eviction. They also reveal the large number of illegal evictions 
worldwide, executed by police and private owners, to which courts turn 
a blind eye. By knowing the details of the applicable law, their constitu- 
tional rights as citizens and the judge’s prevailing arguments, squatters can 
strategically plan their legal defence (Bouillon 2013, Cattaneo & Martinez 
2014). This ‘rights discourse’ also rules in some cases of ‘conservational 
squatting’ (Pruijt 2013a: 32-36) when heritage buildings and urban areas 
are threatened with demolition, and activists claim that illegal occupa- 
tions are the only means to effectively comply with the legal duties to 
preserve them. 

‘Alternative knowledge’. In general, a common resource that squatters, 
especially those more politicised, manage is a detailed knowledge of the tar- 
geted property, the state of the building and the economic conditions and 
behaviours of its owner. This research serves to assess the pros and cons of 
the occupation, but also to publicly justify the action. In addition, squatters 
can relate this key information to other alarming political and economic cir- 
cumstances (corruption, housing shortage, gentrification processes, etc.). 
References to consolidated practices of squatting over decades in the same 
city or country have the advantage of cooling down the news inducing 
panic about single incidents (Martinez 2018c, Steen et al. 2014). Many fan- 
zines, handbooks and the Dutch White Book of squatting take up this ‘facts- 
based discourse’ to show an amicable face of what might be seen dangerous 
or criminal. 
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IMAGE 6.4 Squat Rozbrat, Poznan, 2014 


Source: Author 


Subversive Alternatives 


All the ‘reversive’ strategies (i.e. the narratives and the associated actions) can legit- 
imate squatting, undermine stigmas and turn artificial splits upside down. However, 
there is no intrinsic content in them that is genuinely anti-capitalist, aiming to chal- 
lenge the systemic conditions that foster squatting. Even the appeal to completely 
abolish private property, endorsed by left-libertarian squatters, is seldom realistic 
because squatters are focused on a specific contradiction of the capitalist system— 
the social management of empty properties, both privately and state-owned. In 
order to enhance the ‘oppositional’ or anti-capitalist nature of counter-hegemonic 
discourses, Hodkinson proposes various packages of prefigurative, defensive, and cir- 
culating forms of commoning (Hodkinson 2012: 438-440). Similarly, Madden and 
Marcuse define ‘radical’ or ‘transformative demands’ as ‘system-challenging ... 
non-reformist reforms: not attempts to make the current system more resilient, 
but actions that improve present conditions while also progressively enabling the 
building of a different world’ (Madden & Marcuse 2016: 200). Regarding squat- 
ting, its radicalism entails a discourse with potential performative capacities in 
line with the ‘oppositional’ and ‘transformative’ practices suggested by Hodkinson, 
Madden and Marcuse, not only in the field of housing, but also in other facilities 
such as countercultural, anarchist, and refugee squats. Without dismissing the radical 
potential of the squatters’ reversive strategies, we can also envision three major 
dimensions of its subversive attempts, although both may be combined in practice. 
According to my own pool of pamphlets, fanzines, banners, and articles written by 
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squatters, and other researchers” analyses, we can group the dispersed pieces of sub- 
versive discourses in the following three categories: use value, non-profit, and com- 
moning (Martínez 2018b: 76-81). 


1. “Use value’. Capitalism works due to underlying processes of exploitation of 
the labour force within given social structures. Capitalists also manipulate 
the reproduction of the labour force (health, education, residential needs, 
non-working time, etc.). Some of their profits can be invested in the 'sec- 
ondary circuit of capital’, i.e. the production of the urban fabric. All these 
activities are driven by the pursuit of ‘exchange value’ at the expense of 
‘use values’. When squatters occupy empty properties, they claim a right to 
satisfy their needs for social reproduction, but also they resist exploitation as 
waged workers (Cattaneo & Martinez 2014). They also dispute the appro- 
priation of resources by real-estate developers and speculators. The alterna- 
tive to focusing on the specific portion of vacancy among properties subject 
to profit-making in the real-estate market means direct opposition to their 
extension. Given the primitive accumulation of capital that gave birth to 
private property, current forms of ‘accumulation by dispossession’ (Harvey 
2006: 90-115) and privatisations of public assets such as social housing 
stocks, squatters argue that capitalists always illegitimately squatted larger 
spaces than the ones that are taken back into the hands of the exploited, 
dispossessed and excluded. As a consequence, squatting is truly anti-capitalist 
when it is practised by homeless people and others who cannot access social 
housing or aftordable and decent shelters (Reeve 2011). Even for those 
who are not homeless, to buy or rent an expensive dwelling may imply the 
serious erosion of other aspects of a buyer or tenant's well-being. People 
with low or unstable income, such as unemployed people, students and the 
elderly, may resort to squatting as a solution to their urgent economic 
needs, especially in the absence of any state measures that suit them. Squat- 
ting can mitigate these undesirable effects and erode capital accumulation in 
both the real-estate and job market. In short, the better the living condi- 
tions enjoyed by the many, the less probable capitalists will force wages 
down and housing prices up. As Madden and Marcuse (2016: 207) advo- 
cate: Privilege inhabitants ... rather than investors, owners and landlords.’ 

2. ‘Non-profit’. When squatters are not so deprived economically, their refusal 
to pay high rents, selling prices and mortgage loans directly challenges the 
interests of capitalists, real-estate financialisation, and state policies that facilitate 
capital accumulation. Well-off political squatters (from the middle or well-paid 
working classes) may, remarkably, reject the argument of extreme necessity in 
their own case by stating that wealthier owners ought not to profit from their 
empty properties. Manipulated vacancy only boosts speculation and inflation, 
which results in higher living costs for all urban dwellers and inhabitants. This 
is especially justified when the targets of squatting are spaces left unused in 
convenient locations for collective gatherings and activities supplied by 
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squatters at no or low cost. They could not be performed by paying market 
prices, and the right to the city centre (Cattaneo & Martínez 2014, Madden & 
Marcuse 2016) would be just a privilege of the wealthy. Theoretically, regula- 
tions of land planning, welfare services, financial transfers and taxation are 
intended to limit the absolute powers of real-estate owners. However, these 
limitations have not been sufficient in impeding the commodification and 
financialisation of housing. Furthermore, state agencies may also set up for- 
profit housing corporations, urban plans and policies that reveal the failures of 
the capitalist system to properly accommodate everyone. By ‘breaking the 
monopoly of for-profit developers’ (Madden & Marcuse 2016: 207), squatters 
can grant access to houses and social facilities to those more in need as well as 
to those that defy capitalism on different flanks. This approach implies that 
squatters cannot make any profit either by renting, subletting, or selling the 
occupied property to others. Selling food, beverages, books, clothes, or handi- 
crafts is deemed legitimate when it is not for profit and democratically man- 
aged among the squatters. 

3. 'Commoning'. Squatting contributes to creating ‘commons’ in direct oppos- 
ition to the continuing enclosures and appropriations of all spheres of life 
and nature operated by capital. Inequality is not only an outcome of capital 
accumulation, but also an intrinsic feature of capitalist production at the 
workplace and in all markets at large. Without equal conditions of work 
and consumption, common properties and an orientation of productive- 
reproductive activities to satisfy everybody’s needs, there is no way out of 
capitalism. Historically, the commons encompassed portions of land and 
resources in a community-managed ‘third space’ between the state and the 
market. The notion of commons, however, entails much more: ‘Daily acts 
of producing alternative forms of sociality that protect against enclosure and 
accumulation’ (Hodkinson 2012: 437). Therefore, instead of authoritarian 
forms of production and the organisation of domestic and social life, com- 
moning processes comprehend every collectively self-managed practice, insti- 
tution, good, infrastructure, and struggle able to overcome the duality of 
state-owned and privately-owned modes of tenure and government. Squats 
are thus precious strongholds ‘of non-hierarchical, small-scale, directly 
democratic, egalitarian and collective forms of housing in our everyday 
lives’ (Hodkinson 2012: 438) whenever they avoid the reproduction of 
economic, social and cultural oppressions within their walls. Their example 
can also amplify the cry to democratise the planning, provision and manage- 
ment of state-owned assets such as housing (Madden & Marcuse 2016: 
211-215). In addition, commoning practices extend the social benefits of 
squatting to the surrounding residential communities not just as mutual aid, 
but also as a contribution to the self-management of common goods, histor- 
ical experiences, institutions and struggles within their boundaries. This 
includes vacant spaces subject to the conflict between economic speculation, 
government decisions and grassroots claims. Moreover, squatters may be 
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highly resourceful and valuable to the local community when they disclose 
the speculative processes underway. 


An illustration of this counter-hegemonic framing is a poster published by 
Dutch activists with the title “Squatting continues, with or without the ban’: 


Squatting continues because vacancy and speculations are the crimes. Squat- 
ting continues as long as living spaces are regulated through the free market, 
and profit is placed above social needs. ... Squatting continues because youth 
and other people in need of housing cannot be exploited by landlords nor 
anti-squatting agencies. ... Squatting continues because property is not a vital 
necessity while a roof above your head is. Squatting continues because free 
and assertive people do not let their way be stopped by a strangle mortgage. 
Squatting continues break-opening spaces for initiatives based on solidarity, 
creativity and autonomy, in place of the market, control and capital. 

(Dadusc 2017: 8) 


In a similar vein, a Spanish handbook to guide and help squatters justified squat- 
ting as follows: 


IMAGE 6.5 Squat Barrilonia, Barcelona, 2012 


Source: Author 
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There are many evidences that labour and property are not related. An aver- 
age household needs between 30 and 40 years to acquire homeownership 
(and before paying off their mortgage, their home belongs to the bank). In 
contrast, those living at the expenses of others’ work can buy many houses. 
Those who lend ten times the money others saved in their bank, charging 
lucrative interest rates in every loan, can also buy many houses. You can also 
purchase many houses if your family owns a company and can make invest- 
ments. If you become a ‘representative of the people’ you will enjoy the 
right to adjudicate public commissions, change land use and ask for bribes so 
you can also buy many houses. Squatting is not only a means to get housing 
but also to create a social centre, to gather, to share, to learn, and to fight. 
By using an abandoned house you are questioning the capitalist system by 
denying private property. 

(Manual de Okupación 2014: 14) 


The Criminalisation of Squatting Invigorates Class Domination 


Stigmas contribute to the criminalisation of squatting but this does not imply that 
this process starts there and simply ends with the implementation of a legal 
change. Let's return to the British example to further elaborate this argument. 
Above all, capitalist crises are the main drivers of mass squatting, although squat- 
ters’ movements can remain or even flourish in less significant numbers as 
a response to more specific conditions such as urban renewal plans, real-estate 
speculation, housing bubbles, and the unmet social needs of affordable urban 
space for dwelling, meeting, performing and organising grassroots politics. Stigmas 
and stereotypes like the ones revisited before are especially prominent when the 
capitalist class and the state elites from the executive, legislative and judiciary 
powers, react to the ‘squatting problem’ in order to secure capitalist class control 
(Cobb 2015: 21). The practice of squatting may constitute ‘a direct barrier to 
flows of capital accumulation’ (ibid.) if the occupied assets are valuable for profit- 
making, while the ideological discourse of squatting questions class inequalities, 
the legitimacy of housing distribution and the rights of exclusive possession 
(ibid.). The partial criminalisation of squatting in England and Wales by 1977 
revealed how the government and the dominant mass media managed the eco- 
nomic recession by blaming the squatters of stealing the homes of ordinary 
people or occupying social housing ‘with the reality that squatters almost always 
occupied long-term empty properties where they were less likely to be dis- 
covered’ (Cobb 2015: 22). 

According to Vasudevan (2017: 53, 59) there were 3,000 licensed squatters 
and 7,000 unlicensed squatters in London by the end of 1974 (‘licensed squat- 
ting’ was a precarious concession granted by some city councils to active 
organisations of homeless and poor families). Other estimations suggested the 
figure of 50,000 squatters around 1975. According to him, the movement 
shifted from mainly focusing on housing until the late 1970s to more ‘localised 
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micro-communities and subcultures’ (Vasudevan 2017: 61) in the 1980s and 
1990s, although residential squatting was still a major component of this type 
of activism in London and countercultural social centres were never as pivotal 
as in Italy and Spain, for example. This explains that the last criminalisation of 
squatting that came into force by 2012 established a greater protection of resi- 
dential properties and left the occupation of empty commercial premises out of 
the same regulation. However, as Cobb notes (2015: 23-29), three decades of 
neoliberal policies since the victory of the conservative party led by Margaret 
Thatcher in 1979, were as efficient as the 2008 global financial crisis to deploy 
a new round of moral panic about squatting that ended up in its criminal prosecu- 
tion by 2012. In particular, the privatisation of social housing and the deregulation 
of financial markets gave rise to an enduring crisis of dispossession, displacement, 
and precarity in working conditions for those unable to access homeownership, 
especially the young people, immigrants, and the racialised population intersecting 
with the working class. The hegemony of the neoliberal ideology was not enough 
to prevent people from squatting so the legal change still targeted a practice cap- 
able of interference in an increasingly commodified housing market, in particular 
in urban regions or ‘global cities’ with high price inflation and demand such as 
London. 

Accordingly, Cobb argues that the criminalisation of squatting is an ‘ideological 
tool’ used by the state to defend class hegemony from the squatters’ threat since 
squatting ‘is a potent symbol of housing market dysfunction’ (2015: 30). How- 
ever, when comparing the crises of the 1970s and the 2000s he appreciates 
that recent discursive struggles involve not only moral panic about squatting 
but also ‘neoliberal anxieties’ related to a different context of class struggles 
and also, I would add, of increasing fragmentation of urban movements 
(Mayer 2016). First, neoliberal policies promoted homeownership among 
middle and working classes as an investment to compensate welfare cuts so, 
after decades of relative success, the conservative government was able to 
manipulate the fear of squatters who could damage that asset-based 
welfare. Second, Cobb suggests that the criminalisation of squatting served the 
government to justify ongoing and deeper welfare reforms not only driven by 
austerity measures but also by an axiomatic rule of the market. If those who 
cannot afford to buy or rent privately in an expensive part of the city are 
forced to move away, how could welfare recipients and squatters still reside 
there? More accurately, moral panic shifts to a discourse of neoliberal ‘moral 
unfairness’, which represents a justification of class hegemony: only the 
wealthy should enjoy residential freedom because they have purchase power to 
do so; their locations and residential investments determine the leftovers for 
the rest; the state should not alter the market rules by subsidising households 
and allowing squatters to occupy highly demanded property. Third, the racist 
and xenophobic rhetoric behind the banning of squatting tries to exploit the 
social discontent about unemployment and labour precariousness by blaming 
poor foreigners who squat as unfair competitors of middle and working classes. 
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In my view, more than a security or national identity threat (as argued by 
Manjikian 2013), foreign squatters here represent workers with a stronger bar- 
gain power when their residential needs are, at least temporarily, met. The 
criminalisation of squatting does not eliminate migrants or expel them from 
the country, but increases their vulnerability and labour exploitation. 

Although I essentially agree with Cobb's analysis, we should add the increas- 
ing financialisation of housing (sub-prime mortgages as an extreme indicator) 
and university education (students” indebtedness as one striking indicator) (Fer- 
nández & Aalbers 2016, Lazzarato 2012) to the context in which the criminalisa- 
tion of squatting occurs in 2012. These processes started before the economic 
crisis of 2008 and have been reinforced by conservative governments and neo- 
liberal policies afterwards. As far as they contribute to intensify the precarious 
conditions of life, work, and housing of many more social groups, they also 
motivate squatting. Criminalisation, thus, tries to placate these social responses to 
financialisation. However, once the criminalisation is implemented squatters usu- 
ally continue active, although subject to a more repressive environment (Catta- 
neo & Martínez 2014, Martínez 2018c). Squatters may lose one battle and 
would face new obstacles, but it is not unusual that they rise up again. Their 
contribution to class struggles has been eroded but not vanished. Their discursive 
responses, which are not scrutinised in Cobb’s analysis as I have done above, 
serve to extend the ideological battle despite the legal defeats. On the one hand, 
investments and transactions in the housing markets are eased with the criminal- 
isation of squatting. On the other, the reproductive needs of the labour force 
are aggravated when squatting is not an easy or feasible option, so wages can be 
lowered. Stigmas, stereotypes and criminalisation of squatting, thus, result in 
worsening class domination in a broader extent, although squatters’ counter- 
hegemonic discourses can partially neutralise its worst effects (see a similar inter- 
pretive approach, albeit in a different context: Mitchell 2003). 

Whether they like it or not, squatters are subject to a pervasive stigmatisation 
process in which the negative contents take priority over the occasional positive 
ones. Research across many European cities reveals three significant patterns: (a) 
the stigmatisation process is performed according to a twofold rhetoric consisting 
of ‘homogenisation’ and ‘polarisation’ narratives; (b) each dominant narrative 
always includes, as a subordinate dimension less often expressed in public, 
a relatively positive depiction (or ‘partial stigmatisation’, more precisely) of 
squatters; and (c) the hegemonic ‘spectacular narrations’ about squatting are, at 
least in the long-term, performative, i.e. effective in terms of their prosecution, 
criminalisation and social exclusion. In particular, the divides between ‘good’ 
and ‘bad’ squatters are drawn out according to the dichotomies of ‘non- 
violence/violence’, ‘moderation/radicalism’, ‘pro-legalisation/anti-legalisation’ 
and ‘normalisation/deviation’. However, squatters’ agency also plays 
a significant role in defying the circulation of negative stereotypes so they take 
part in discursive struggles where their own practices and the state repressive 
measures are at play too. 
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Going back to the literature on the topic, my analysis shows the limited 
scope that squatters enjoy when they engage with the media, politicians, and 
juridical instances to overcome stigma and artificial splits, as some authors 
suggest (Bouillon 2013, Dee 2013, Dee & Debelle 2015). As these researchers 
also show, both the refusal to play the communication game in the media 
realm and political ambivalence may strengthen squatters’ identity and dis- 
course but, I would argue, without challenging the hegemonic system of cat- 
egorisation and the capitalist structures that such a system of ‘spectacular 
narrations’ obscures. In my view, Manjikian’s (2013) main virtue is to delve 
into multiple discursive frames that underpin the increasing ‘exclusionary nar- 
ratives’ about squatting. She also recognises the subordinate place of ‘inclu- 
sionary narratives’. However, compared to other studies and my own analysis 
above, all these frames indicate more a plurality of squatters and hegemonic 
categorisations rather than a priority of the security-related ones (especially 
when associated to terrorism and violence, although her argument can par- 
tially apply to poor international migrants and refugees from Asia and the 
Middle East: Mudu & Chattopadhyay 2017). In contrast, I suggest fewer 
dichotomies in order to map the divide between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ squatters, 
and the need to look at how squatters react to them, by following, for 
example, Aguilera (2018), Dee (2016) and Pruijt (2013b). More specifically, 
Dee (2016) proposes to conduct inquiries able to disclose facts and alternative 
voices which were dismissed by the dominant narratives. Pruijt (2013b) also 
encourages the introduction of public opinion polls, the scrutiny of the diver- 
sity among politicians and media, and the squatters’ own accounts such as the 
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Dutch White Book, in which they tell positive stories about their practice and 
social contributions. What I miss in their analyses is a tighter connection of 
these and other counter-hegemonic tactics with the structural conditions of 
power and economic relationships within the capitalist system as proposed by 
Cattaneo and Martínez (2014) and Cobb (2015). 

As a consequence, I identified two main strands of discursive responses 
performed by squatters—‘reversive’ and ‘subversive’ (Hodkinson 2012, 
Madden & Marcuse 2016). “Use value’, ‘non-profit’ and 'commoning' prin- 
ciples would be, in my view, the main components of the most radical- 
experimental approach taken by the squatters’ discourses, while also consider- 
ing the more moderate responses (or 'radical reforms") a crucial source for 
a broader legitimation of squatting. This distinction is useful, although nei- 
ther Hodkinson nor Madden and Marcuse delve into the specific variations 
among squatters’ practices and discourses. These authors contribute a general 
framework that helps the understanding of how squatters root their anti- 
capitalist discourse among various housing struggles, despite its exceptional 
occurrence according to the evidence examined here and more general 
trends in European social movements (Mayer 2016). Finally, I mainly agree 
with Cobb’s (2015) analysis that illuminates how the criminalisation process 
is articulated with economic crises and neoliberal policies so squatters are tar- 
geted not only as deviated or dangerous groups, but mainly as both symbols 
and practitioners of subversive threats to the capitalists’ rule in the housing 
and labour markets. 


Notes 


1 https://blogs.elconfidencial.com/espana/mirada-ciudadana/2017-09-19/una-de-listos-y- 
tontos-hipotecados_1445886/ 

2 www.elledecor.it/en/architecture/the-most-beautiful-squats-in-the-world 

3 https://londonlovesbusiness.com/the-untold-story-of-squats-gentrification-and- 
regeneration/ 

4 www.diagonalperiodico.net/global/3061 1-dancausa-general-contra-la-okupacion. html 

5 www.eldiario.es/sociedad/Cerco-okupacion-Madrid-coordinador-policial_0_504650296. 
html 

6 www.theguardian.com/uk-news/2017/dec/13/this-is-not-a-squat-how-the-grenfell- 
community-is-taking-control-of-its-destiny 
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METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 


The journal articles that constitute the main pillars of this book are based on 
different methodological resources. In general, this 20-year dedication to the 
study of squatting mainly relies on qualitative methods, although I also embraced 
more quantitative analyses that informed other publications. While updating and 
rewriting my previous articles, I realised that the comparative impulse lying at 
the core of this book had to be reinforced with more empirical evidence. Thus 
I improved the arguments by using a selection of the available research works 
and also data I have collected over the last two decades. Additionally, I decided 
to include some of my own reflections and fieldwork notes from my in situ 
visits to squats in European cities so as to illustrate my analysis with the narration 
of case studies. 

The academic character of this book implies that my arguments and observa- 
tions are discussed according to the relevant scholarship on the topic of squatting. 
The main topics of each chapter determine the discussion. Apart from the case 
studies that provide in-depth accounts and a socio-spatial situated knowledge of 
the selected cities, the book does not intend to examine one by one all the men- 
tioned urban areas and squats. Yet, my comparative approach aims at understand- 
ing patterns and singularities across many European cities and also, importantly, 
according to specific structural contexts. Hence, careful attention has been paid to 
the possibility of generalising the major statements of the book. Most of the rea- 
soning lies on assumptions of probable dynamics in relationship to my own 
research and other scholars’ accounts. 

Above all, I have conducted an empirical analysis of squatting in Spain since 
the late 1980s. The two major sources during the initial stages were independent 
media and frequent visits to squats. The thousands of independent media items 
or so-called counter-informative sources provided the basic information for the 
first database of squats I created with a national scope. The same material offered 
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an invaluable discursive pool to understand motives, protest repertoires, and the 
political interactions of squatters. This was supplemented with a specific survey 
that had only 20 responses before the 2002 book was published, and another 20 
more in the following years; I therefore stopped using it as a research tool. In 
fact, my visits to the squats and my attendance at demonstrations gave me the 
opportunity to hold hundreds of informal talks with participants in the move- 
ment. I usually took notes of these conversations and also from the messages 
spread on the walls, banners, rooms, etc. Since 1999, I have participated in 
workshops, debates, assemblies, radio programmes, and public presentations in 
which I was able to test my initial hypotheses and discuss my arguments about 
squatting with both insiders and outsiders of the movement. Again, many of 
these discussions were recorded in my notebooks. 

Until the mid-2000s most of the squats did not have their own websites. 
Instead, many of them produced short clips and documentaries that I also col- 
lected. Once, a colleague and I made a systematic discourse analysis of around 
20 of these video recordings. When websites and blogs became more general- 
ised, these were the main emic sources of empirical information. However, many 
of them were poorly maintained and updated or were very short-lived. As hap- 
pened with other Spanish counter-information, not much was said about squat- 
ting in other European countries, so I started exploring and translating, when 
needed, websites from squats all over Europe even before travelling there. With- 
out a doubt, squat.net was the main reference to follow. 

Given the reluctance of most squatters to fill in surveys, I convinced many of 
them to allow in-depth interviews. Between 2002 and 2016 I conducted 49 
formal interviews (17 with the help of assistants) in Spanish cities, sometimes with 
more than one respondent at the same time, and 13 in London, Amsterdam, 
Berlin, and Rome. Collective debates during the SqEK meetings in most of the 
cities we visited (Madrid, Milan, London, Berlin, New York, Paris, Amsterdam, 
Rome, Barcelona, Rotterdam, Prague, Stockholm, and Catania) were occasionally 
audio-recorded when permission was agreed upon. In most cases, I took written 
notes on the comments and cases under scrutiny. There were many historical ref- 
erences mentioned during those debates, so a further desktop enquiry was needed 
to follow up the cases and understand the contextual circumstances. Furthermore, 
I also found various online clips, audio podcasts, and debates about squatting that 
I listened to and, sometimes, transcribed partially. However, the most rewarding 
experience was to stay for a week or more in the cities I visited due to the SqEK 
meetings or because I had met people there, allowing me to return several times 
(especially in London, Amsterdam, Berlin, Rome, and Paris); it was usually a tight 
schedule, with visits and debates every day. Many locals helped us to identify 
buildings—current and former squats—to enter them and participate in some 
activities (or even to stay overnight when sleeping space was available), and to 
talk to hundreds of activists over the years. 

Between mid-2007 and mid-2013 I was regularly involved in the Madrid 
squatting scene. I participated as a full member in several projects (above all, 
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Malaya, Macula, and Casablanca) but was also an active visitor of many others, 
especially when there were parties, talks, meetings, workshops, campaigns, new 
occupations, and solidarity actions. When the Plataforma de Afectados por las 
Hipotecas (PAH, Platform for People Affected by Mortgages) started to call for 
blockades of foreclosures (stop evictions), 1 also joined enthusiastically between 
2011 and 2013. This period represents the bulk of my ethnographic approach 
to the squatting movement, although there was no research plan made in 
advance—above all, I approached the squats as an activist, supporter, or participant. 
By 2008, I made a proposal for activist-research in one squat, Malaya, in order to 
write collectively the history of squatting in the metropolitan region of Madrid. 
The members of this social centre and ensuing projects run by almost the same 
group (Macula and Casablanca), and a different social centre (Patio Maravillas), 
were informed about this project, allowed us room space to develop it, and 
sometimes attended our meetings. We transcribed all the public meetings and 
edited them to be published as a choral book with short analyses and comments 
to frame the conversations. However, my direct observations as an active partici- 
pant in the squats offered me much more information about the participants’ 
points of view, incidents, legal strategies, social networks, themes discussed in 
assemblies and email lists, etc. Very often, I took notes and wrote my own 
reflective comments about what I observed. These notes were used to further 
reflect on the specific topics I wrote about later on (the global justice move- 
ment, migrant squatters, negotiations with authorities, etc.), but I always tried to 
avoid personal details and to reveal conflicts that might endanger activists’ safety 
and confidentiality. Hence, my analyses aimed to address and disclose the more 
general dynamics of the movement’s history and political struggles. 

Although many members of the squats knew about my previous research on 
squatting, it was almost impossible to inform everyone that I intended to keep 
writing on the same subject. In addition to the history project, which was openly 
disseminated and presented to the squats involved, when I was personally asked 
or during informal conversations, I declared my current interest in continuing to 
research squatting, especially in times that I had institutional funding for doing 
so. Irrespective of that, my teaching duties, other research projects, and my 
dedication to activism as a priority over any specific study on squatting made 
my engagement as a participant observer a sort of part-time and unsteady work. 

Since my involvement in occupations for housing was less intense than in 
squatted social centres, I also conducted formal in-depth interviews with PAH 
activists all over Spain—with a total of 63 interviews before 2018. I focused on 
their squatting campaigns, but not exclusively. In order to continue my investi- 
gations on squatting in Europe while living in Asia, beginning in 2013 
I gathered media news on a regular basis, mostly from Spain, but also from all 
European countries. Around 400 media items were related to the PAH; more 
than 3,000 were related to squatting in Spain broadly; roughly 400 came from 
squatting in various European countries; 91 news items and other documents 
(especially from solidarity organisations) were connected to squatting by migrants 
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in Spain and Europe before 2015. A critical discourse analysis of both mass 
media and independent media has been more systematically conducted in the 
case studies about migrants and squatting for housing, albeit a careful reading of 
all the material collected served to provide significant evidence and to underpin 
my theoretical arguments. 

In sum, this methodological approach confers priority to the views provided by 
the movement insiders, including myself as a regular participant, but widens the 
picture by means of introducing the analyses of other researchers, mass media 
coverage, documents from institutional sources and civic organisations, historical 
accounts and databases, and especially a comparative insight ranging from tempor- 
ary visits to squats in many European cities, to informal talks and semi-structured 
interviews, and collective debates. All this empirical information is relevant to 
meet the major goals of this research project (despite the ups and downs it has 
experienced over 20 years): to (1) understand the socio-spatial and political condi- 
tions favourable to the emergence and development of squatting; to (2) know the 
nature of the interactions between squatters and their opponents; and to (3) 
explain the main outcomes the movements have contributed to producing. 
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